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THE SIX DYNASTIES 
VOL. I 


by 


Hans Bielenstein 


INTRODUCTION 


The period of the Six Dynasties is the last major unexplored era in Chinese his- 
tory. It is a time of turmoil, with foreign dynasties in the north and six generally 
unimpressive Chinese dynasties in the south. Scholars have largely avoided this complex 
period. I have therefore attempted to fill the gap and to write a detailed political his- 
tory of the south. The north is only referred to where references and background infor- 
mation are needed. 

I concentrate deliberately on political history, since its reconstruction must be the 
first step toward the understanding of any age. The belief that, for instance, economic 
or intellectual history can be written without a thorough knowledge of the underlying 
political events is, to my mind, a fallacy. 

It is the task of the scholar to master his sources, evaluate their truthfulness, and 
draw his conclusions. For my text-critical approach, see my Restoration of the Han 
Dynasty, vol.I, pp.20-81. In that process, the scholar must avoid any generalizations 
which spring from his inspiration but are not based on facts. Neither must he be swayed 
by ideologies, be they Marxism, Confucianism, or any currently advocated Centrism. 
In other words, he must work from the sources up and not from his imagination down. 
Volume I of this work will therefore present the facts to the extent I have been able to 
establish them, tedious though this at times may be. By necessity, I have to give much 
space to military events. Volume II will offer my analysis of these facts in an attempt to 
find out what happened in the deeper sense, and what the Chinese dynastic historians 
with their stereotype annalistic approach were unable to see. 

The sources for the period of the Six Dynasties are the relevant dynastic histories. 
I use the Po-na edition, Shanghai 1920-1922, which in each case reproduces the earli- 
est extent version. All of these have their idiosyncracies. 

The San-kuo chih was compiled by Ch’en Shou (233-297), who devoted 30 chapters 
to the state of Wei (Wei shu), 15 chapters to the state of Shu-Han (Shu shu), and 20 
chapters to the state of Wu (Wu shu). P’ei Sung-chih (372-451) wrote a commentary 
to this work. It differs from earlier commentaries to the Shih chi, Han shu, and Hou 
Han shu in that it does not elucidate the text but quotes information from other and 
since then lost histories. To Ch’en Shou, the Wei was the legitimate dynasty, and he 
uses the proper imperial vocabulary for that state only. The Shu-Han comes second, 
whose sovereigns are at least referred to as rulers” (chu). The Wu is last. Its monarchs 
are insultingly designated by their personal names, i.e. these are not tabooed as is the 
case for Wei and Shu-Han. By and large, the Wu shu is a poor history, scant in facts and 
almost devoid of exact dates. 

The compilation of the Chin shu on the basis of earlier works was ordered by 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of T’ang in 646 and carried out by a committee of scholars under 
Fang Hstian-ling (578-648), Ch’u Sui-ling (596-658), and Hsti Ching-tsung (592- 
672). This is the first Chinese dynastic history written by a committee, which henceforth 
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became the rule. Appended to this history are 30 chapters called the Tsai-chi (Records) 
which give invaluable information on northern states under foreign rulers. The 
subsequent Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, Liang, Northern Wei, and Northern Chou his- 
tories update that information.') All in all, the Chin shu is an important history, although 
it shows signs of haste including wrong dates. 

The Sung shu for the Liu Sung dynasty was written by Shen Yiieh (441-513) 
during Liang times. 

The Nan Ch’i shu was begun by Hsiao Tzu-hsien (489-537) and completed by his 
son Hsiao Tzu-k’o in Liang times. Like the Sung shu, this history is flawed by errors and 
misprints. 

The Liang shu was begun in Ch’en times by Hsiao Ch’a (533-606). Emperor T’ai- 
tsung of T’ang ordered Ch’a’s son Ssu-lien (d.637) and others to complete it. 

The same Hsiao Ch’a also began the compilation of the Ch’en shu. It was completed 
on Emperor T’ai-tsung’s orders by a commission under Hsiao Ssu-lien. 

The Wei shu for the history of the T’o-pa dynasty was written in Northern Ch’i 
times by Wei Shou (506-572) and subsequently revised and in parts reconstructed. It 
is important i.a. because of it’s biographies for southern emperors from the founder of 
Liu Sung to the founder of Liang. None of the southern histories returns that courtesy. 
The southern sovereigns are, of course, not referred to as emperors but by their person- 
al names and occasionally as "rulers” (chu). These biographies are useful counterparts 
to the more biased accounts given by the southern historians. For the northern states 
preceding the Northern Wei, the Wei shu has no new information, and text references 
to that period are therefore superfluous. 

The Pei ch’i shu was begun by Li Te-lin (531-591) and completed by his son Po- 
yao (565-648) at T’ai-tsung’s behest. 

The Chou shu was ordered by T’ai-tsung of T’ang and compiled by Ling-hu Te-fen 
(583-666) and others. It was later substantially amended. This history has the fullest 
account on the three Later Liang emperors. 

T’ai-tsung also ordered two abbreviated histories to be written for the south and 
north, the Nan shih and Pei shih. Both were compiled by commissions headed by Li 
Yen-shou (627-649). The Nan shih covers the period of the southern dynasties from 
the Liu Sung through the Ch’en, the Pei shih the northern states from Wei through 
Sui. These works occasionally give information not available elsewhere, including dates, 
and also have a few biographies for men who were omitted by their predecessors. 
However, especially the Nan shih is marred by the inclusion of anecdotes and marvels, 
and both have numerous copying errors. 

Finally, for the conquest of Ch’en by the Sui, the Sui shu has useful information. It 
was compiled on T’ai-tsung’s orders by a commission under Wei Cheng (580-643). 

There is a fair amount of overlapping between these dynastic histories, and the 
different emphasis given is useful to the modern scholar. 

Each history is, of course, biased for its own dynasty. The Wu shu (2:16a) claims, 
for instance, that when Emperor Wen of Wei reached the Yangtze in 224 he said about 
Sun Ch’tian: "There is a man there [whose actions] cannot yet be foreseen”. That is a 
most unlikely remark and most certainly made up on Sun Ch’tian’s behalf. 

Some of the histories observe T’ang dynasty taboos. The cyclical character ping, 
used for dates, is by Chin shu, Liang shu, Ch’en shu, Chou shu, Pei shih, and Sui shu 


1. See Rogers, Chronicle, pp. 15-18. The reconstructed Shih-liu kuo ch’'un-ch'iu is of no interest for this study. 
See ibid. pp. 18-21. 


written with the homophone ching.”) This was because the father of Kao-tsu (founder 
of the T’ang) had a given name which had ping as it’s phonetic. 

The Sung shu and Nan Ch’i shu, following the Chinese tradition of referring to 
their barbarian neighbours by derogatory terms, called the T’o-pa So-lu. This means "So 
Slaves”, So referring to the way the T’o-pa wore their hair. Conversely, the T’o-pa called 
the southern Chinese Tao-yi, meaning "Island Barbarians”. This term is taken from the 
"Tribute of Yii” of the Book of Documents (Shu ching).3) The Liang shu, on the other 
hand refers to the T’o-pa as the Wei. 

Analytical literature, whether in the East or West, is rare on the political history of the 
Six Dynasties. I will avoid polemics as much as possible and let the sources speak for themselves. 
My references to secondary works will therefore be few. Special mention must be made, however, 
of three scholars. Rafe de Crespigny has been the Western pioneer in the study of the Wu 
State, and he has many valuable publications to his credit. Wolfram Eberhard’s Das 
Toba-Reich Nordchinas is the only major work on the Northern Wei. Otto Franke made 
the attempt at a general history of the entire period, for both the south and the north, 
in his Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, vol.II. It was a heroic undertaking and as 
such deserves our gratitude. Unfortunately, it is a flawed history. Franke is too often 
uncritical and credulous in the use of the Chinese sources. Where he should be suspicious, 
he is not. He accepts figures for the sizes of armies and work forces, for enemies killed, 
for families transferred etc. which should not be trusted. Where Chinese population 
figures, when properly understood, are useful, he rejects them. He quotes as genuine 
speech what has been invented by the dynastic historian, accepts clichés and anecdotes 
as facts, and makes no allowance for bias. He treats the Tzu-chih t'ung-chien as a primary 
source, when it is no more than a secondary. He is also influenced by the Chinese 
concept of the Confucian State and capriciously judges the rulers and politicians by 
that standard. This makes him laud the Confucian Tibetan ruler of the Former Ch'in, 
Emperor Fu Chien, and to be ambivalent about the Buddhist ruler of the Liang, Emperor 
Wu. Franke’s history is therefore by no means definitive and must be used with caution. 

All dates in the sources are converted to the Julian calendar. Although the titles of the 
emperors were granted posthumously, I use them for their lifetimes. They were few and 
stereotype, so that several emperors during the period under discussion have the same titles. 
Consequently, there were in the south alone no less than 4 Emperors Wu, 3 Emperors Ming, 
and 2 Emperors Ytian, Chien-wen, Hsiao-wu, Wen, and Ching ‘) respectively. 

I frequently refer to the names of modern Chinese provinces for the purpose of 
geographical identification. 

The genealogies do not show all members of the ruling houses, only those who are 
relevant to this history. All sons of the southern emperors are, however, listed, if not in 
the genealogies then in the appendices. 


2. At times, the histories lapse and write ping. 
3. See Karlgren, The Book of Documents, p.14, and "Glosses on the Books of Documents”, p.146, gloss 1352. 
4. Including Sun Hsiu of Wu. 
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THE WU DYNASTY 


229-280 


THE ANTECEDENTS 


During its last decades, the Later Han was a dynasty in name only. While the 
central government had succeeded in suppressing the uprising of the Yellow Turbans in 
184, it had never regained full control over its generals and hence the empire. As long 
as the eunuchs functioned as an institutional barrier between the throne, ambitious 
bureaucrats, and the General-in-chief or regent, a semblance of the Han system of 
divided authority was preserved. With the massacre of the eunuchs on Sep. 25, A.D.189, 
this balance was destroyed. That day, the Young Emperor, son of Emperor Ling (d.May 
13, 189) and enthroned on May 15, 189, became the captive of the warlord Tung Cho. 
On Sep.28, Tung Cho dismissed the Young Emperor (d.190) and enthroned his younger 
half brother Liu Hsieh. This was Emperor Hsien, last and nominal ruler of Later Han. 
He was only 9 years old at the time ') and therefore a mere child.) 

By ruling in the name of Emperor Hsien, Tung Cho became the most powerful 
man in China. He transferred the capital from Lo-yang to Ch’ang-an on Apr.9,190, 
where Emperor Hsien arrived on Apr.27 (Map 1). Tung Cho stayed behind and destroyed 
Lo-yang on May 1 of that year. In the 4th month of 191 (May 12-June 9) *) he reached 
Ch’ang-an himself, and was there murdered one year later, on May 22, 192.*) 

On June 28, 192, former officers of Tung Cho took Ch’ang-an and in turn gained 
control of Emperor Hsien. In the 7th month (July 28—Aug.25), they forced him on a 
year-long march eastward. It ended with his arrival in what was left of Lo-yang on 
Aug.12, 196. Soon thereafter, on Oct.16,5) Emperor Hsien became the captive of still 
another warlord, the later famous Ts’ao Ts’ao, and henceforth resided as his puppet in 
Hsii prefecture. By ruling through Emperor Hsien, Ts’ao Ts’ao made himself master of 
North China. He never took the final step of claiming the throne for himself but 
contented himself with the title of duke of Wei from 213 and king of Wei from 216. 

While Ts’ao Ts’ao ruled the north, he did not control South China.®) Liu Pei, a 
man of moderate ability and certainly not in the class of a Ts’ao Ts’ao, was to enter 
what now is Ssu-ch’uan province in 211, and to gain possession of China’s southwest 
by 219. In the southeast, the Sun family rose to power. 

The Sun were a southern family from Fu-ch’un prefecture in Wu commandery 
(Genealogy 1). Its members had no distinction whatsoever, social or otherwise. The 
first to gain any recognition at all was Sun Chien,’) and his biography does not even 
give the name of his father. The claim of Wu shu (1:1a) that Sun Chien descended from 
the famous 6th century B.C. strategist Sun Wu, author of the Art of War (Ping fa), can 
be dismissed as wishful thinking. That as a youth he single-handedly distinguished 


1. All ages in this work are given by Chinese reckoning, whereby a child was considered one year old at 
birth and then became a year older at each subsequent New Year. 

2. See my Lo-yang, pp. 98-101. 

3. Chinese lunar month. 

4. See my Lo-yang, p.89. 

5. For the correction of the date, see de Crespigny, Last of the Han, p. 432, note 11. 

6. In this work defined as the territory south of a line drawn along the Ch'in Range and the Huai Moun- 
tains to just north of the Yangtze estuary. 

7. On Sun Chien, see de Crespigny, Biography of Sun Chien, and by the same author Generals of the South, 
pp. 70-145. 
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himself against local pirates (Wu shu 1:la—1b) is, at best, an exaggeration and probably 
just another piece of later propaganda. 

Sun Chien rose to become a major in the military of his commandery. He then 
moved on to the national scene by gaining distinction in the war against the Yellow 
Turbans. Emperor Ling rewarded him for this by appointing him in 187 Grand Admin- 
istrator of Ch’ang-sha commandery in what now is Hu-nan province, and by 
subsequently enfeoffing him as marquis of Wu-ch’eng prefecture. Since the marquisate 
was situated only 80 km (49.7 miles) north of Sun Chien’s home prefecture, the 
enfeoffment enhanced his local reputation and was no doubt intended as a courtesy. 

Subsequently, Sun Chien joined the coalition against Tung Cho, reaped further 
honours, but also suffered setbacks. He fell in local fighting near Hsiang-yang prefecture 
in 192 (Wu shu 1:1b—7b). The Wu lu °) gives his age at death as 37 (Wu shu 1:7b, 
Commentary). 

Sun Chien was a soldier plain and simple, who had been moderately successful 
through his own ability and the patronage he received from the powerful military 
leader Yiian Shu. He bequeathed no territorial conquests to his descendants and would 
have merited no more than a passing notice in history, had it not been for his sons. 

Sun Chien had four sons: Ts’e, Ch’iian, Yi, and K’uang. All had been born by the 
same woman, the Consort Wu (Wu shu 5:1a). Ts’e, the eldest,°) went to Yiian Shu’s 
headquarters, and was in 194 put in charge of his late father’s troops (Wu shu 1:8a). 

Sun Ts’e spent the following years fighting south of the Yangtze in the territories 
of present An-hui and Chiang-su provinces. He then brought K’uai-chi commandery 
in southern Che-chiang under his control and made himself its Grand Administrator 
(Wu shu 1:9b-11a). Nominally, Sun Ts’e was still a subordinate of Yiian Shu. But when 
the latter proclaimed himself emperor in 197, Sun Ts’e broke with him. He accepted 
at this time from Ts’ao Ts’ao, who acted in the name of Emperor Hsien, the marquisate 
of Wu !°) (Wu shu 1:12b). This meant that, though independent in practice, he officially 
continued to recognize the Han as the legitimate dynasty. During the next years, Sun 
Ts’e consolidated his holdings until in 200 he was wounded by retainers of an executed 
rival. He died from this wound on May 5, only aged 26 (Wu shu 1:15b—16b)."') 

In contrast to his father, Sun Ts’e passed on to his successor a domain which chief- 
ly consisted of K’uai-chi, Wu and Tan-yang commanderies, i.e. the territories of present 
Che-chiang, and of Chiang-su and An-hui south of the Yangtze. It was a rich agricultural 
area, and, for the south, relatively well populated. In addition, Sun Ts’e had made 
inroads into An-hui north of the Yangtze and into what now is Chiang-hsi province in 
the west. 

Sun Ts’e was succeeded by his next brother, Ch’tian, who then was 17 years old.!7) 
Two years earlier, he had by Ts’e been made Chief !*) of Yang-hsien prefecture, and in 
199 had participated in his first military campaign (Wu shu 2:1a—1b). Sun Ch’tian was 
by Ts’ao Ts’ao immediately appointed, i.e. recognized, as General and as Acting Grand 
Administrator of K’uai-chi (Wu shu 2:2a). 


8. A private history by Chang Po (3rd century), frequently quoted by P’ei Sung-chih’s commentary. See 
de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp.558-559. 

9. On Sun Ts’e, see de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp. 146-212. 

10. Wu prefecture was the capital of Sun Ts’e’s home commandery of Wu. 

11. For the date, see de Crespigny, Generals of the South, p.199, note 77. 

12. On Sun Ch’tan, see de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp. 213 ff. 

13. Administrators of prefectures with less than 10,000 households were during Han (at least in theory) 
given the title of "chief" (chang). See my Bureaucracy, pp.100-101. 
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The next few years, Ch’tian was occupied with minor military operations to secure 
his territory. He lost his mother née Wu in 202, and his younger brother Yi through 
murder in 204 (Wu shu 2:2b; 6:8b). 

In 203, Sun Ch’tian was strong enough to move west, up the Yangtze. To do so, he 
had to overcome Huang Tsu, an official and general of the warlord Liu Piao, whose 
soldiers had killed Sun Chien in 192. Liu Piao, a distant relation of the imperial Han 
house, had his headquarters at Hsiang-yang, and on his behalf Huang Tsu defended 
what now is central Hu-pei. Sun Ch’tian’s campaigns, which were chiefly conducted 
with naval forces, ended in 208 with the defeat and death of Huang Tsu (Wu shu 2:2b- 
3a). Liu Piao died of natural causes later that year. With his victory, Sun Ch’iian’s 
domain had been extended along the Yangtze to the point where it is entered by the 
Han River. However, the extension was no more than a ribbon-like territory along the 
middle course of river, without any breadth on either side. 

The death of Liu Piao created a vacuum. Ts’ao Ts’ao invaded Hu-pei from the 
north to take advantage of it and was at first successful. Liu Pei, the future founder of 
the Shu-Han State, now offered Sun Ch’ tian an alliance against Ts’ao Ts’ao. Sun Ch’tian 
accepted. Before the end of 208, their combined forces defeated Ts’ao Ts’ao in the 
famous battle at the Red Cliffs, some 100 km (62 miles) upstream the Yangtze from 
the point where the Han River flows into it. '*) After this defeat Ts’ao Ts’ao made no 
further efforts to add South China to his conquests and thereby reunifying China. 

Following up their victory, Sun Ch’tian’s forces temporarily took Chiang-ling 
prefecture (Wu shu 9:5b), a town destined to play an important role in the history of 
the Six Dynasties. 

Sun Ch’iian and Liu Pei remained allies. According to the Chiang—piao chuan,'*) it 
was at this time that Liu Pei personally called on Sun Ch’tian (Wu shu 9:7a, Commentary). 
The alliance was further cemented by Liu Pei marrying Sun Ch’tian’s younger sister in 
209 (Shu shu 7:8b).'®) 

In 210, Sun Ch’tian succeeded in extending his influence to the Han dynasty 
province of Chiao, which comprised the commanderies of Yii-lin in modern Kuang-hsi 
province, Nan-hai, Ts’ang-wu, and Ho-p’u in modern Kuang-tung province, and Chiao- 
chih, Chiu-chen and Jih-nan in present northern Vietnam. The dominant family there 
was the Shih, whose ancestors had moved from Lu commandery in modern Shan-tung 
to Chiao province some 200 years earlier. The current head of the family, Shih Hsieh, 
was in 210 Grand Administrator of Chiao-chih commandery, with present Hanoi as its 
centre. He had made his younger brothers Yi, Wei, and Wu Acting Grand Administrators 
of Ho-p’u, Chiu-chen, and Nan-hai respectively. The Wu shu calls them "acting” no 
doubt because the appointments had not been made by the disintegrating Later Han 
dynasty. Nevertheless, Shih Hsieh sent tribute to Emperor Hsien, and was in reward by 
Ts’ao Ts’ao appointed General Who Keeps the Distance in Peace and enfeoffed as a 
marquis. 

When Sun Ch’iian in 210 sent Pu Chih to take up office as Inspector of far-away 
Chiao province, even though his previous activities had been focused on the lower and 
middle Yangtze valley, he did not act quixotically. Chiao province was easily accessible 


14. See the excellent analysis by de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp. 267-286 

15. A private history by Yui P’u (3rd—4th centuries), often quoted by P’ei Sung-chih. See de Crespigny, 
Generals of the South, pp. 557-558. 

16. That is the date given by Ssu-ma Kuang’'s Tzu-chih t’ung-chien. See de Crespigny, Last of the Han, 
p. 274. 
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from the Yangtze estuary by coastal shipping, with Tung-yeh on the coast of present 
Fu-chien province serving as a port of call.'”) And because of its foreign trade, Chiao 
province was a rich catch. 

Pu Chih had to overcome resistance in Ts’ang-wu commandery, but was received 
and recognized by the Shih brothers.'*) Shih Hsieh sent his son Hsin as a hostage to 
Sun Ch’tian. He continued in his office unmolested, and was by Sun Ch’ tian by stages 
appointed General of the Guards and enfeoffed a marquis of Lung-pien. Lung-pien 
was situated in Chiao-chih commandery at present Hanoi, so that Sun Ch’tian in fact 
recognized Shih Hsieh’s semi-independent position. Hsieh died in 226 at the ripe age 
of 90 (Wu shu 4:9a-11b). 

Sun Ts’e had never established a permanent capital, and neither so far had Sun 
Ch’iian. However, in 211, he selected Mo-ling prefecture for this purpose and changed 
its name to Chien-yeh (Wu shu 2:4b). All capitals of the Six Dynasties were to be at 
this site. 

In 211, tensions arose between Sun Ch’tian and Liu Pei. Sun Ch’tian’s sister, who 
had married Liu Pei only two years earlier, left her husband for unstated reasons and 
returned to her brother’s court (Shu shu 4:2a).!9) 

In 215, Sun Ch’tian and Liu Pei fell out over the possession of what now is Hu-nan 
province. After some fighting, a new borderline was drawn between the now nominal 
allies. Central Hu-pei, eastern Hu-nan and northern Kuang-tung fell to Sun Ch’iian, 
western Hu-pei, western and southern Hu-nan, and eastern Kuei-chou were kept by 
Liu Pei (Shu shu 2:12b; Wu shu 2:5b). 

During all these years, Sun Ch’tian had fought inconclusive skirmishes and battles 
with the forces of Ts’ao Ts’ao in the area between the Yangtze and Huai River. When 
military pressure from Ts’ao Ts’ao built up again in 217, Sun Ch’tian decided to switch 
sides, break his shaky alliance with Liu Pei, and join Ts’ao Ts’ao (Wu shu 2:6a). The Wu 
shu calls this a ’surrender”, due to the fact that the San—kuo chih is biased towards Wei. 
In reality, this was a peace between two men, of whom Ts’ao Ts’ao was the stronger but 
in which Sun Ch’tian did not lose his independence. 

Two years later, in 219, Liu Pei declared himself king of Han-chung, after having 
conquered the commandery with that name along the Han River in southern Shensi 
(Shu shu 2:13a). Sun Ch’tian remained hostile and despatched an army against him 
which in the 12th month of the Chinese year 219 (Jan.23-Feb.21, 220) defeated and 
killed Liu Pei’s trusted friend and general Kuan Yui 2°) (Wu shu 2:7a). Subsequently, 
western Hu-pei, western and southern Hu-nan, and eastern Kuei-chou, which in the 
agreement of 215 had been allocated to Liu Pei, were added to Sun Ch’iian’s domain. 

Ts’ao Ts’ao rewarded Sun Ch’iian by having him enfeoffed as marquis of Nan- 
ch’ang prefecture (Wu shu 2:7a). Soon thereafter, Ts’ao Ts’ao died on Mar.15, 220, 
aged 66 (Wei shu 1:46b). His son and heir Ts’ao P’i did not share Ts’ao Ts’ao’s reluctance 
to overthrow the Later Han dynasty. On Nov.25, 220, he forced Emperor Hsien to 
abdicate, ascended the throne himself, and founded the Wei dynasty (Hou Han shu 
9:11b; Wei shu 2:4b ff; Wu shu 2:7a) (Genealogy 2). His capital became the rebuilt 
Lo-yang. 


17. See my "Colonization of Fukien”, pp. 101-102, 121-122. The exact site of Tung-yeh is unknown. 

18. Shih Wu was no longer alive. 

19. Tzu-chih t’ung-chien dates the separation 211. See de Crespigny, Last of the Han, pp. 287-288. 

20. He was not one of the great strategists of his time but nevertheless became the Chinese God of War in 
1594. 
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On May 15, 221, Liu Pei followed suit and made himself emperor in Shu (Ssu- 
ch’uan) (Shu shu 2:19a). Since he claimed to be a distant descendant of the imperial 
house of Former Han, he considered his dynasty a continuation of the Han. It is therefore 
usually referred to as the Shu-Han. San—kuo chih does not accept Liu Pei’s legitimacy 
and merely refers to him as the ’First Ruler” (hsien chu) (Genealogy 3). 

Sun Ch’iian, for the time being, recognized the Wei dynasty and presented a me- 
morial to that effect to Ts’ao P’i, i.e. Emperor Wen, in the 8th month of 221 (Sep.5- 
Oct.3) (Wei shu 2:17a; Wu shu 2:8a). Emperor Wen, in recompense, appointed him on 
Sep.23 of that year 2!) as a General-in-chief, enfeoffed him as king of Wu, and bestowed 
on him the Nine Distinctions (chiu hsi).27) Sun Ch’tian found it convenient to accept 
these honours (Wei shu 2:17a; Wu shu 2:8b). Twice before the end of 221, he sent 
envoys to Emperor Wen and offered presents (Wei shu 2:17a; Wu shu 2:9b, 10a). 

221 was also the year when Sun Ch’tian moved his capital from Chien-yeh to O 
prefecture and changed its name to Wu-ch’ang (Wu shu 2:7b).”’) 

Liu Pei had meanwhile not been idle. Seeking revenge for the death of Kuan Yii, he 
had in the 7th month of 221 (Aug.6—Sep.4) sent an army down the Yangtze to the 
lowest of the Three Gorges. He then had followed it and taken command himself. The 
Wu forces faced him for the better part of a year, refusing to give battle. They were led 
by the Grand Chief Commandant, Lu Hstin, with Chu Jan, P’an Chang, Sung Ch’ien, 
Han Tang, Hsti Shang, Hsien-yii Tan, and Sun Huan as his subordinates. The Wu armies 
then crushed Liu Pei, in the intercalary month of 222 (July 26—Aug.24) (Shu shu 2:20a- 
20b; Wu shu 2:9b-11a; 13:4a—4b). 

When hostilities again broke out between Wei and Wu at the end of 222 and a Wei 
army crossed the border of Wu into western Hu-pei, Sun Ch’tian decided to change 
sides once more. In the 12th month of the Chinese year 222 (Jan.20—Feb.17, 223), he 
made peace with Liu Pei (Wei shu 2:21a; Shu shu 2:20b; Wu shu 2:11a—14b). Henceforth, 
Wu and Shu-Han remained allies until the latter ceased to exist in 264. 

In the summer of 223,74) Liu Pei, the First Ruler of Shu-Han, died at the age of 63 
(Shu shu 2:21a). He was succeeded by his son Shan, who ascended the throne in the 
5th month (June 16—July 15) at the age of 17 (Shu shu 3:la—1b). This was the "Last 
Ruler” of Shu-Han. He conferred on his father the posthumous title of Emperor Chao- 
lieh (Shu shu 2:21b). Sun Ch’tian sent an embassy with presents (Shu shu 3:1b). In the 
11th month of the Chinese year 223 (Dec. 10.223—Jan.8,224), Liu Shan despatched an 


21. Wau shu 2:8a—-8b dates the charter to the 11th month (Dec. 2-31). This may have been the month 
when Emperor Wen’s envoy reached Sun Ch’ tian. 
22. These were: 

1. A Great Carriage, a War Carriage, and two Black Stallions. 

2. Clothes and Caps of Honour with Red Slippers. 

3. Suspended Musical Instruments. 

4. The Right to Reside Behind Vermilion Doors. 

5. The Right to Ascend the Inner Staircase. 

6. Warriors Rapid as Tigers. 

7. The Ceremonial Axe and the Battle Axe. 

8. One Scarlet Bow with Scarlet Arrows. Black Bows with Black Arrows. 

9. One Goblet of the Black Millet Herb-flavoured Liquor with a Jade Libation Cup. Cfde Crespigny, 
Generals of the South, p.415 ff., note 15. 
23. As de Crespigny points out in his Generals of the South, p.413, note 12, this locality is not to be 
confused with the modern Wu-ch’ang further upstream the Yangtze which now forms part of Wu-han. Sun 
Ch’ tian’s Wu-ch’ang prefecture is identical with the present O-ch’eng hsien, Hu-pei. 
24. The date of 4th month, kuei-ssu, given by the text is erroneous. For possible emendations, see Fang, 
Chronicle, vol.I, p. 156, note 14.1. 
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envoy to pay his respects to Sun Ch’tian. In the summer of 224, Sun Ch’iian sent 
another embassy to Shu-Han (Wu shu 2:16a). 

At the time of Liu Pei’s death, pressure was brought on Sun Ch’tian by his officials 
to claim the imperial throne himself. He rejected this (Wu shu 2:15a—15b). However, 
he had already begun to adopt imperial trappings. At the end of 222, he had chosen the 
reign title of huang—wu, the characters meaning "yellow” and "martial” (Wu shu 2:14a). 
A reign title was strictly the prerogative of an emperor, not that of a king. In 223, Sun 
Ch’ tian approved a new calendar, which is the one used by the Wu shu from that year 
on.25) He had begun to appoint officials with titles and duties only employed by the 
imperial governments of the time. Thus, in the 5th month of 225 (June 23-July 22), 
Sun Ch’iian’s Chancellor (ch’eng-hsiang) Sun Shao died and was replaced in the 6th 
month (July 23-Aug.20) by the Grand Master of Ceremonies (t’ai-ch’ang), Ku Yung 
(Wu shu 2:16b; 7:8a). Ku Yung was replaced as Grand Master of Ceremonies by the 
Prefect of the Masters of Writing (shang-shu ling), Ch’en Hua (Wu shu 2:16b, 
Commentary). The Commander-in-chief (ta-ssu-ma), Li Fan, died in the 8th month of 
228 (Sep.16-Oct.15) (Wu shu 2:19a). Finally, Sun Ch’tian had begun to create 
marquisates, still another prerogative which only belonged to an emperor.”°) Sun Ch’ tian 
therefore acted as an emperor in everything but name. 

The inconclusive fighting between Wu and Wei continued during the following 
years. In the far south, Shih Hsieh having died in 226, his son Hui rebelled that year 
and made himself Grand Administrator of Chiao-chih commandery, the office which 
his father had held for such a long time. He was quickly defeated and executed (Wu 
shu 4:11b—12a; 15:8b—9a). 

After a reign of less than five years, Emperor Wen of Wei died on June 29, 226, 
aged 40. He was succeeded that day by his son Jui, i.e. Emperor Ming (Wei shu 2:24a; 
3:la). Sun Ch’tian tried to exploit the period of transition by attacking Shih-yang 
township in the 7th month (Aug.11—Sep.8) but was unsuccessful (Wei shu 3:1b—2a; 
Wu shu 2:17b). He won a minor victory at Shih-t’ing in 228 (Wu shu 2:18b—19a; 
11:12a—12b; 13:7a—7b; 15:6a; 17:1b). 


25. Wu, Shu, and Wei all had different calendars. See de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp. 450-452. A 
Sino-Western Calendar for Two Thousand Years, 1-2000 A.D., Peking 1956, by Hstieh Chung-san and Ou- 
yang Yi gives the monthly dates of Wu in Table 2 and those of Shu Han in Table 1. The differences between 
the calendars are very slight. 

26. E.g. Sun Ch’iian enfeoffed Pu Chih as marquis of Lin-hsiang in 223, Ku Yung as marquis of Li-ling in 
225, and his own son Lii as marquis of Chien-ch’ang in 228 (Wu shu 7:8a, 19b; 14:5a). 
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THE REIGN OF SUN CH’UAN 
229-252 


In 229, pressure built up once more from the high officials that Sun Ch’tian should 
make himself emperor (Wu shu 2:19a). In that kind of a situation, it is not easy to 
determine who leads and who pushes. Sun Ch’iian’s supporters no doubt expected 
rich rewards from the man they had served so long. Sun Ch’iian, on his part, was 
probably ready to take the final step and may well have inspired at least some of the 
urging. In any event, he accepted and ascended the throne on May 23, 229 (Wu shu 
2:19a). Because of its bias for Wei, the San-kuo chih does not recognize Sun Ch’tian 
and his successors as legitimate emperors and refers to them by their given names. 

According to the cosmological beliefs of the time, the Five Elements (wu-hsing), 
Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal, Water, governed historical periods in never-ending cycles. 
This pseudo-science stipulated that the Five Elements were correlated with colours, 
directions etc. Consequently, the colour of Wood was green, of Fire red, of Earth yellow, 
of Metal white, and of Water black. At the end of Former Han, it was finally agreed that 
the dynasty governed under the element Fire, which meant that its colour was red. 
When Wang Mang overthrew the Former Han, he logically claimed that he ruled un- 
der the power of the next element, namely Earth, which meant that his colour had to 
be yellow. The Later Han, asserting that it was a continuation of the Former Han, could 
not admit that the power of Fire had come to an end. Had it done so, the elements of 
Metal, Water, and Wood had to follow on Wang Mang’s Earth before Fire again could 
take its place in the cycle. The Later Han propagandists therefore finessed the issue by 
insisting that Wang Mang was a usurper and that the power of Fire never had come to 
an end. The pretender Kung-sun Shu (d.36) in Ssu-ch’uan, on the other hand, cleverly 
accepted Wang Mang’s government under the power of Earth as legitimate, which 
meant that he himself ruled under the power of Metal. He thereby attempted to 
cosmologically deny any restoration of the Han dynasty.”’) 

However, with the abdication of Emperor Hsien in 220, it had become obvious to 
all, except to Liu Pei and his supporters, that the power of Fire really had ended. When 
Emperor Wen of Wei in 220 adopted the reign title of huang—ch’u or "Beginning of 
Yellow”, he therefore wished to acknowledge that his dynasty was governed by the 
element Earth, whose colour is yellow. Sun Ch’tian and his propagandists were rea- 
sonably forced to do the same. This is why he in 222 adopted the reign title of huang— 
wu or "yellow martial”.*) 

The "yellow dragon” is another matter altogether. The dragon symbolized a ruler, 
and the colour here has nothing to do with the Five Elements. This is proved by the 
fact that supposed appearances of yellow dragons were often reported as auspicious 
omens throughout Later Han. Also, when Liu Pei was urged to ascend the throne, the 
sighting of a yellow dragon was used as one of the arguments (Shu shu 2:18a). 

In the case of Sun Ch’tian, the appearances of yellow dragons were reported as 
well. The first was in the 3rd month of 222 (Mar.30—Apr.28) (Wu shu 2:10b). Another 
sighting was announced in the 4th month (May 11-June 8) of 229 (Wu shu 2:19a). 
These were extremely auspicious omens, of course fabricated, and intended to convince 


27. See my Restoration, vol.II, pp. 232-234. 
28. See also de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp. 452-453. 
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the general public and perhaps Sun Ch’iian himself. It is therefore no coincidence that 
he on his ascension adopted the reign title of huang-lung or Yellow Dragon (Wu shu 
2:19a). 

Liu Pei in Shu-Han, on the other hand, saw his dynasty as a continuation of the 
Han. While not recorded in the sources, he surely claimed that his dynasty continued 
to be governed by the element Fire. This made Emperor Wen of Wei a usurper. Liu Pei’s 
son and successor must have held the same view about Sun Ch’iian, a delicate situation 
since Shu-Han and Wu were allies. 

With the ascension of Sun Ch’ tian, three rulers simultaneously claimed to be the 
Sons of Heaven. "Three Kingdoms”, the accepted term for this period, is therefore a 
misnomer. "Three States” would be better. Wei comprised all of North China. Its southern 
border against Wu went not far north of the Yangtze valley, with the lands up to the 
Huai River valley and of northern Hu-pei as a contested battleground. The Ch’in Range 
formed Wei’s border against Shu-Han. The Wu State chiefly comprised southern 
Chiang-su, Che-chiang, southern An-hui, Chiang-hsi, Hu-nan, Fu-chien (where Chinese 
immigration had only just begun),29) Kuang-tung, most of Kuang-hsi, and northern 
Vietnam. The remaining southwestern part of China belonged to the Shu-Han State 
(Map 2). In size of territory, Shu-Han was the smallest, while Wei and Wu were almost 
equal. But in population, Wei was by far the largest. The south was much too weak in 
manpower ever to reunify China. That had to come from the north. 

Having ascended the throne, Sun Ch’ tian made his eldest son Teng the heir-apparent 
(Wu shu 2:19b). He had been carefully brought up and had been taught the Book of 
Odes and Book of Documents. His father had also wished him to read the Han shu, i.e. 
Pan Ku’s dynastic history of Former Han. In addition, he had been trained in riding and 
archery (Wu shu 14:1a). 

The high officials now proposed that Sun Ch’tian enthrone an empress. He naturally 
had a harem, as all rulers of the time, but in contrast to the preceding and following 
dynasties, the Wu shu only pays attention to the Consorts (fu-jen). There is no informa- 
tion on the titles of lower-ranking ladies. The sources give information on six of Sun 
Ch’tian’s consorts. These are the Consort Hsieh who had been selected for Sun Ch’tian 
by his mother and died early. Her younger brother Hsieh Ch’eng (222-277) wrote an 
important Hou Han shu in 100 chiian, of which only fragments survive today.°*°) The 
Consort Hsiti had first been married to a certain Lu Shang about whom nothing further 
is known. After his death, she became a concubine of Sun Ch’tian. She brought up his 
above-mentioned son Teng, whose mother is unknown. The Consort Pu had two 
daughters. The elder, Lu-pan, was first married to Chou Hsiin, son of Chou Chi, and 
then to Ch’iian Tsung. She was thereafter known as the Princess Ch’tian and through 
her political intrigues came to play a destructive role. The younger, Lu-yti, was married 
to Chu Chti. The Consort Wang from Lang-ya commandery gave birth to the future 
heir-apparent Ho. The Consort Wang from Nan-yang commandery gave birth to the 
future Emperor Hsiu. The Consort P’an gave birth to the future Emperor Liang (Wu 
shu 5:2a—5b; 15:6b). 

According to dynastic practice, the mother of an heir-apparent was made the 
empress. Teng’s mother was presumably dead. But since he had been brought up by the 
Consort Hsii, the high officials proposed that she should become the empress. This did 
not sit well with Sun Ch’iian, who had lost interest in her and later dismissed her. His 


29. See my "Colonization of Fukien”. 
30. See my Restoration, vol.1, pp. 12-13. 
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first choice was the Consort Pu and his second the Consort Wang from Lang-ya. He 
therefore took no action. Within the palace, the Consort Pu was, however, treated as 
though she were the empress (Wu shu 5:3b—4a; 14:2b). 

At this time, a certain Kung-sun Ytian was technically Wei’s Grand Administrator 
of Liao-tung commandery in southern Manchuria. In practice, he was an independent 
warlord who also controlled parts of Korea. It naturally was in the interest of Sun 
Ch’ tian to have him as an ally against Wei. In the 5th month of 229 (June 9-July 8), he 
sent the Colonels Chang Kang and Kuan Tu as envoys to Liao-tung. Kung-sun Yuan 
responded with an embassy, and regular relations were established. (Wei shu 8:14a- 
14b; Wu shu 2:19b). 

In the 6th month of 229 (July 9-Aug.6), the Wu and Shu-Han States took the 
utterly unrealistic step of dividing North China among themselves. The Wei provinces 
of Yui, Ch’ing, Hsti, and Yu were allocated to Wu. Yen, Chi, Ping, and Liang provinces 
were allocated to Wu. The Capital Province was to be divided between the two along 
the great escarpment (Shu shu 9:6b; Wu shu 2:19b).2') This meant that Shu-Han claimed 
the entire northwest and the central part of the northern plain, Wu the rest (Map 3). 
Needless to say, neither Wu nor Shu-Han had the military power to occupy the territories 
which they so optimistically had granted to each other. 

In the 9th month of 229 (Oct.5—Nov.3), Sun Ch’iian moved the capital from Wu- 
ch’ang back to Chien-yeh. He left his heir-apparent Teng behind to administer Wu- 
ch’ang, and ordered the Supreme General-in-chief, Lu Hsiin, to assist him (Wu shu 
2:20b; 14:2a). Teng was at this time 21 years old.*) 

The Wu shu (2:21a) states that in 230 Sun Ch’iian sent the Generals Wei Wen and 
Chu-ko Chih in command of armoured soldiers to sail across the sea and seek the 
islands of Yi and Tan. He had previously asked the advice of Lu Hstin and Ch’tian 
Tsung. Lu Hstin’s biography states that Sun Ch’tian wished to take Yi and Chu-yai and 
that Lu Hstin advised against it (Wu shu 13:8b—9a). Ch’tian Tsung’s biography records 
that Sun Ch’tian was about to lay siege to Chu-yai and Yi Island, that he asked Tsung’s 
advice on both matters, and that Tsung argued against them (Wu shu 15:6b-—7a).*3) 
This version is accepted by de Crespigny, who identifies Yi with Taiwan and the Tan 
Islands with perhaps the Ryukyus.**) Chu-yai, however, was situated on northern Hai- 
nan. Furthermore, Sun Ch’iian’s annals add a significant passage: It was handed down 
that the First Emperor of Ch’in (Ch’in Shih-huang-ti) had sent the magician Hsti Fu to 
sail across the sea with several thousand boys and girls and seek the divine mountain of 
P’eng-lai and the Drug of the Immortals (hsien yao). They did not return (Wu shu 
2:21a). This tradition refers to the historical expedition of 219 B.C. The account of the 
Wu annals can be reconciled with that of the biographies if we conclude that Sun 
Ch’uian originally had two purposes. On the one hand, he wished to conquer Chu-yai 
or Hai-nan. On the other, he wished to take Yi Island and then to proceed to Tan Island 
in search of the Drug of the Immortals. There is no further evidence for a campaign 
against Chu-yai at this time, and it was probably cancelled on the advice of Lu Hsiin 
and Ch’tian Tsung. Sun Ch’tan went, however, ahead with his other plan. We know 
that Yi Island (wherever it may have been located) was unsuccessfully attacked, that 


31. There is no mention of Wei’s Ching province, probably because it originally had been part of Wu's 
adjoining province with the same name in the south and thus was considered Wu's by right. 

32. At his death in 241, he was 33 (Wu shu 14:3a). 

33. In both biographies, the character for island (chou) is written without the water radical. 

34. Generals of the South, pp. 479-481. 
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Tan Island was never found, and that the losses were great. In 231, Wei Wen and Chu- 
ko Chih were executed for not having reached their objectives (Wu shu 2:21a—21b). 

230 had been a quiet year in the war against Wei. In 231, Sun Ch’iian attempted a 
ruse which was not uncommon at the time. His General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household, Sun Pu, pretended to surrender to Wei. It was imperative in such situations 
for the other side, in this case Wei, to rush forces to the succour of the rebel. In the 
present instance, the Wei General Wang Ling approached in the 10th month (Nov. 12- 
Dec.11) in order to "welcome” Sun Pu. This is what Sun Ch’tian had intended, and he 
waited for Wang Ling in an ambush at Fou-ling prefecture (Map 4). Wang Ling became 
aware of this, however, and turned back (Wu shu 2:21b). 

At the end of 231, it was reported that excellent grain (chia-ho) had grown in 
K’uai-chi commandery. Sun Ch’tian therefore changed the reign title for the next year 
(232) to chia-ho (Wu shu 2:21b). 

In the first month of 232 (Feb.9—Mar.8), Sun Ch’iian’s second son Lii died at the 
age of 20. He had in 228 been enfeoffed as marquis of Chien-ch’ang and subsequently 
been appointed General Who Maintains the Army in Peace. Lti had no sons (Wu shu 
2:21b; 14:5a—5b). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.8—May 6), Sun Ch’iian sent the General Chou Ho and the 
Colonel P’ei Chien on another diplomatic mission to Kung-sun Yuan in Liao-tung. 
They went by sea, since the land route was effectively blocked by Wei. This was a 
dangerous voyage around the Shan-tung peninsula, with treacherous currents and 
frequent storms. The ship of the envoys called in the 9th month (Oct.2-31) at Ch’eng 
Mountain on the eastern tip of the peninsula, either to seek rescue from bad weather 
or to take on fresh supplies. They were there attacked by a Wei officer, and Chou Ho 
was killed (Wu shu 2:21b). 

Kung-sun Yiian, on his part, sent the Colonel Su Shu and the Prefect of Lang- 
chung,?>) Sun Tsung, in the 10th month (Oct.31—Nov.29) to declare his fidelity to Sun 
Ch’iian and to present sable furs and horses (Wu shu 2:21b-22a).**) 

In the 3rd month of 233 (Mar.28—Apr.26), Sun Ch’ tian sent Su Shu and Sun Tsung 
to return to Liao-tung by sea. He ordered the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Chang Mi, 
the Bearer of the Gilded Mace, Hsii Yen, and the General Ho Ta to accompany them 
with a body of troops for the purpose of presenting Kung-sun Yiian with gold and 
gems, enfeoffing him as king of Yen, and conferring on him the Nine Distinctions (Wu 
shu 2:23a). 

The high officials had remonstrated against this and argued that Kung-sun Yiian 
could not be trusted. His envoys Su Shu and Sun Tsung should merely be given an 
escort. They were overridden but proved right. Kung-sun Ytian feared an attack from 
Wei and tried to keep his precarious independence by a balancing act. Consequently, 
he destroyed the Wu force, decapitated Chang Mi, and sent his head to Wei. Emperor 
Ming of Wei rewarded him for this by appointing him Commander-in-chief and 
enfeoffing him as duke of Lo-lang. Sun Ch’tian was so furious that he wished to attack 
Kung-sun Yiian himself. Such a naval operation would have been next to impossible, 
and the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, Hstieh Tsung, managed to talk him out of 
it (Wei shu 3:10b; 8:15b; Wu shu 2:23a—24a). 

Kung-sun Yiian had only another five years to live. In 237, he enthroned himself as 


35. This cannot be the prefecture with that name in Ssu-ch’uan, and must be an unidentifiable locality in 
the northeast. 
36. Note that the horses were sent by sea. 
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king of Yen, appointed officials, and adopted a reign title (Wei shu 3:18a). But in the fall 
of 238, he was defeated and killed by Wei’s Grand Commandant, Ssu-ma Yi 3’) (Wei 
shu 3:19b-—20b). 

In the war against Wei, nothing much happened during 233. The General Ch'tian 
Tsung was sent on an attack toward the upper course of the Huai River, but it came to 
nothing (Wu shu 2:24a; 15:6b). 

The war picked up in the 5th month of 234 (June 24-July 13). Wei was under 
military pressure from Shu-Han, and Sun Ch’ tian simultaneously sent out three armies. 
The first, commanded by Lu Hsiin and Chu-ko Chin, encamped at Mien-k’ou, i.e. the 
place where the Mien or Han River **) enters the Yangtze. From there, units under the 
Generals Chou Chiin, Chang Liang and others proceeded towards Shih-yang and Hsin- 
shih townships, and An-lu prefecture. The second, under Sun Shao and Chang Ch’eng, 
invaded Chiang-su north of the Yangtze. The third, led by Sun Ch’tian himself, laid 
siege to Ho-fei prefecture, rebuilt in 230 as a cornerstone of Wei's defense line against 
Wu. In that siege, Ch’tian’s younger brother K’uang was hit by an arrow *) and died. 

But Sun Ch’tian had underestimated the strength of the enemy. Emperor Ming of 
Wei sent reinforcements against Shu-Han and led himself a naval unit toward Ho-fei. 
When he reached Shou-ch’un prefecture, about 87 km (53 miles) northeast of Ho-fei, 
Sun Ch’tian’s and Sun Shao’s armies withdrew (Wei shu 3:12b; Wu shu 2:21a, 25a; 
6:9b; 13:10a—10b). 

235 saw a lull in the fighting between Wu and Wei, during which Wei proposed a 
trade of horses against pearls, kingfisher feathers, and tortoise shells from Wu. Wei, no 
doubt, had a surplus of horses thanks to its own pastures in the northwest and the trade 
with Central Asian countries. Wu harvested the above-mentioned commodities in its 
far south and also received them from its southern neighbours. Sun Ch’iian, however, 
rejected the exchange (Wu shu 2:25a—25b). He may not have wished to offend his ally, 
Shu-Han. 

In the 7th month of 236 (Aug.18-Sep.17), Sun Ch’iian sent the envoy Hu Wei to 
the king of Koguryo in northern Korea, seeking to form an alliance against Wei. But the 
king had Hu Wei decapitated and sent his head to Wei (Wei shu 3:16a). 

During 235-238, minor banditry in central and northern Chiang-hsi, Che-chiang, 
and Kuang-tung was suppressed (Wu shu 2:25a—27a; 13:11b; 15:9b). 

In the 7th Month of 237 (Aug.9-Sep.6), Sun Ch’iian sent the General Chu Jan on 
an unsuccessful attack against the middle course of the Huai River (Wei shu 3:17b- 
18a). 

In the 10th month of that year (Nov.5—Dec.4), the Wei set a trap for Sun Ch’tian’s 
forces. Its Master of Records of Lu-chiang commandery, Lt Hsi, secretly informed Sun 
Ch’iian that if he sent an army, he would open the city gates to it. That city must have 
been Shu prefecture, the capital of the commandery. Sun Ch’tian dispatched the 
General of the Guards, Ch’tian Tsung, and the General of the Van, Chu Huan. But 
when they approached the city, they became aware of the ruse and turned back (Wu 
shu 2:27a; 11:12b-—13a). 

In the summer of 238, Sun Ch’tan personally saw red birds (ch’ih wu) congregating 


37. Ssu-ma Yi was the grandfather of the future founder of the Chin dynasty. 

38. These names were used interchangingly at that time. 

39. "Arrow" is an ambigious term in all the texts. It can mean the arrow of a regular bow, but also the bolt 
of a crossbow. 
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in front of a palace hall, in response to which he changed the reign title again, this time 
to ch’ih-wu (Wu shu 2:27a). 

At the end of 238, a favourite of Sun Ch’iian was finally overthrown. This was Lit 
Yi, a member of the Palace Secretariat, who had attracted Sun Ch’tian’s attention by 
his zealous auditing of government records. He had gradually gained great influence. 
The officials claimed that he impeached the innocent, such as the Chancellor, Ku Yung, 
and the General of the Left, Chu Chi. The Supreme General-in-chief, Lu Hstin, and 
the Grand Master of Ceremonies, P’an Chiin, were particularly concerned. After 
stubborn resistance, Sun Ch’tian finally gave in and had Lti Yi executed (Wu shu 2:27b; 
13:11b-12a; 16:2a—3a). 

On Jan.22, 239, Emperor Ming of Wei died at the age of 36. He had no sons and 
was succeeded by his adopted son Fang. Nothing certain is known about Fang’s back- 
ground.*°) He had been brought up by Emperor Ming and had been enfeoffed as king 
of Ch’i in 235. He ascended the throne on the day when Emperor Ming died, and was 
at that time a child of 8. Fang was capped, i.e. reached majority, in the 1st month of 243 
(Feb. 7—Mar.7) (Wei shu 3:22a, 22b; 4:1a, 4a). 

Sun Ch’tan tried to exploit the transition in Wei from one reign to another. In the 
3rd month of 239 (Apr. 21— May 19), he sent the envoys Yang Tao and Cheng Chou 
and the General Sun Yi to Liao-tung, obviously by sea, to attack the local Wei command- 
ers and to capture men and women (Wu shu 2:29a).4') He may have hoped to open a 
second front in Wei’s rear, in addition to which Liao-tung was part of the territory 
which by Shu-Han had been recognized in 229 as belonging to Wu’s sphere of interest. 
The operation must have been a minor one, since no more is known about it. 

In the 10th month of the same year (Nov. 14—Dec.12), while the General Chiang 
Mi was on a punitive expedition against the aboriginals in the south, his subordinate 
officer Liao Shih rebelled, killed the Grand Administrator of Lin-ho in eastern Kuang- 
hsi, Yen Kuang, and called himself General Who Pacifies the South. Together with his 
younger brother Ch’ien, he attacked the commanderies of Ling-ling, Kuei-yang, Ts’ang- 
wu, and Yii-lin, situated in southern Hu-nan, Kuang-hsi, and northern Kuang-tung. It 
took the imperial generals Lu Tai and T’ang Tzu more than one year to suppress the 
rebellion (Wu shu 2:29a—29b; 15:10a). 

Prefectural towns were walled, but the walls often fell into ruin. In the 4th month 
of 240 (May 9-June 6), an edict ordered the repairs of all prefectural walls in Wu (Wu 
shu 2:29b). Such an order was, of course, difficult to enforce in the remoter parts of the 
state. It is significant that special mention is made of the walling of Sha-hsien prefecture 
one year earlier, of Chu prefecture in 241, and of Chiang-ling in 248 (Wu shu 2:29a, 
30b, 32b). All were situated along the Yangtze, the all-important east-west artery of 
communication. 

Sun Ch’iian resumed the war against Wei in 241. In the 4th month (Apr.28—May 
27), his General of the Guards, Ch’ tian Tsung, managed to destroy the Shuo Dam. This 
was an ancient dike south of the present Shou hsien in An-hui, which had been re- 
stored by Ts’ao Ts’ao. It dammed up the waters to form a lake which irrigated the 
surrounding farmland. The destruction was therefore harmful for the agriculture of the 


40. The Wei-shih ch’un-ch'iu, quoted in the Commentary to the above passage, says that, according to 
some, Fang was the son of Ts’ao K’ai, the king of Jen-ch’eng. K’ai was a first cousin of Emperor Ming. His 
father was Chang, and his grandfather Ts’ao Ts’ao. 

4]. Capturing people to increase their own populations was a standard feature in the warfare between the 
various states during the period of the Six Dynasties. 
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region. Ch’iian Tsung also destroyed the prefectural town of An-ch’eng further west. 
In the subsequent fighting at the Shuo Dam, Sun Ch’iian’s General Who Awes the 
North, Chu-ko K’o, suffered serious losses (Wu shu 2:30a). 

Further west, the General of Chariots and Cavalry, Chu Jan, the General-in-chief, 
Chu-ko Chin, and the Chief Commandant of Cavalry, Chu Yi, crossed the border into 
Wei’s Cha-chung territory south of Hsiang-yang. By the 6th month (June 26—July 25), 
all Wu armies had retreated (Wu shu 2:30a; 11:5a, 14b).*7) 

In the 5th month (May 28-June 25), Sun Ch’tian had suffered a serious loss. His 
eldest son Teng, the heir-apparent, died at the age of only 33 (Wu shu 2:30a). 

In the 1st month of 242 (Feb.17—Mar.18), Sun Ch’tian made his third son, Ho, the 
heir-apparent (Wu shu 2:30b). He could have chosen any of his sons,‘*) but he preferred 
to go by seniority. At the age of 14, Sun Ho had been taught the Book of Documents by 
the Prefect of the Palace Writers, K’an Tse. If that is all he learned, his education had 
been more meagre than that of his elder brother Teng. He was 19 years old at the time 
of his selection as heir-apparent (Wu shu 14:6a). 

So far, Sun Ch’tian had still not selected an empress. As the emperor was the father 
of the people, so was the empress the mother, in addition to which she, as he, had ritual 
duties to perform. Sun Ch’iian having taken no action was therefore cosmologically 
delinquent. The high officials memorialized early in 242 that an empress should be 
enthroned. They simultaneously urged that four kings should be enfeoffed (Wu shu 
2:30b). This referred to Sun Ch’tian’s four surviving sons other than the heir-apparent: 
Pa, Fen, Hsiu, and Liang. The officials were here guided by the Han precedent according 
to which all sons of an emperor except his heir were made kings.**) 

In the 7th month (Aug.14—Sep.11), the officials repeated both requests (Wu shu 
2:30b). The Consort Pu was no longer alive, and Sun Ch’tian took steps to enthrone 
the Consort Wang from Lang-ya, mother of the new heir apparent Ho. The Princess 
Ch’tian resented her has a rival to her dead mother, slandered her, and thereby prevented 
an action from being taken. The Consort Wang died soon thereafter (Wu shu 5:4b-5a; 
14:7a). 

In the 8th month (Sep. 12—Oct.11), Sun Ch’tian proceeded on the second proposal 
of his officials and enfeoffed his son Pa as king of Lu (Wu shu 2:30b; 14:9b). He seems 
to have been reluctant to do so, since Pa’s younger brothers Fen, Hsiu, and Liang were 
not made kings at this time. 

242 was also the year when Sun Ch’ tian finally gained control of the island of Hai- 
nan or at least the northern part of it. In the 7th month (Aug. 14—-Sep.11), he despatched 
the General Nieh Yu and the Colonel Lu K’ai to "punish” Chu-yai and Tan-erh.*>) Lu 
K’ai was subsequently appointed Grand Administrator of the newly established Tan- 
erh commandery (Wu shu 2:30b; 16:3a). 


42. 11:Sa dates this campaign to the year 242. 

43. The normal procedure was to appoint the eldest son of the empress. If she was childless, or if her son 
was dismissed, the emperor was free to select any of his other sons, whoever the mother. At his time, Sun 
Ch’tian had not yet enthroned an empress. 

44. Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of Later Han, had tried to change the practice and on May 22, A.D.39, 
had enfeoffed his sons as dukes. But on Dec.1, 41, he gave in to pressure and promoted them to kings. See 
my Restoration, vol.III, pp.26-28. 

45. These were the names of commanderies which had been established in northern Hai-nan during For- 
mer Han. Tan-erh was abolished in 82 B.C. and added to Chu-yai. Chu-yai was abolished and abandoned in 
46 B.C. (Han shu 7:4b; 9:4b). During Later Han, a Chu-yai prefecture (situated 30 li SE of the present 
Ch’iung-shan hsien in northern Hai-nan) was an outpost of Ho-p’u commandery on the continent (Hou 
Han shu chih 23B:27a). 
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In the Ist month of 243 (Feb.7—Mar.7), Sun Ch’iian launched still another attack 
against the upper Huai River region. His forces were commanded by Chu-ko K’o who 
defeated the Wei General Hsieh Shun. Wei made a counterattack led by Ssu-ma Yi 
against the border city of Shu (Wu shu 2:31a; 19:4a—4b). 

In the 7th month of 244 (Aug.21-Sep.18), the General Ma Mao and others 
planned to rebel. The plot cannot have amounted to much, since nothing else is known 
about it other than that the conspirators and their relatives were executed (Wu shu 
2:31b). 

In the 2nd month of 246 (Mar.5-Apr.2), the General of Chariots and Cavalry, Chu 
Jan, conducted another raid into Wei’s Cha-chung territory south of Hsiang-yang (Wu 
shu 2:32a; 11:5b). 

While Wu-ch’ang had been the capital from 221 to 229, a palace had been built 
there for Sun Ch’iian. This can be seen from an edict in early 247, quoted by the 
Chiang-piao chuan, that it be demolished and its timbers and tiles used for the 
reconstruction of the palace in Chien-yeh (Wu shu 2:32b, Commentary). 

In 250, a long-standing intrigue against the heir-apparent Ho reached its culmination. 
The unscrupulous Princess Ch’tian hated him and wanted him replaced by his full and 
her own half brother Pa. As an insurance against an unforeseen reversal, she also 
championed her half brother Liang. A faction had formed, including her, her lover Sun 
Chiin, Pa, Pa’s supporters Ch’tian Chi, Wu An, Sun Ch’i, Yang Chu, and the Prefect of 
the Palace Writers, Sun Hung. It agitated for the dismissal of Ho. Another faction 
supported the heir-apparent. This included the princess’ younger sister Lu-yi, also 
known as the Princess Chu, her husband the General of Agile Cavalry Chu Chiti, the 
Supervisor of the Masters of Writing Ch’ti Huang, Lu Hsiin, Wu Ts’an, Ku T’an, and 
the Commanders Ch’en Cheng and Ch’en Hsiang. 

These two factions had fought each other year after year in move and countermove, 
much to the displeasure of Sun Ch’tian. Lu Hstin, Wu Ts’an, Ku T’an and others 
presented a memorial in favour of Ho. Ch’tian Chi and Yang Chu slandered them in 
return. This led to Wu Ts’an’s execution and Ku T’an’s exile to Chiao province. Next, 
Chu Chi and Ch’ti Huang led officers and officials to the palace gate and for successive 
days pleaded for Ho, while Ch’en Cheng and Ch’en Hsiang memorialized on Ho’s 
behalf. Sun Ch’ tian lost his temper. He had Chu Chii and Ch’ti Huang dragged into the 
palace hall and there flogged one hundred blows, and he executed Ch’en Cheng and 
Ch’en Hsiang with their families. Sun Hung then slandered Chu Chti, who by Sun 
Ch’ tan was ordered to commit suicide, aged 57 (Wu shu 5:7a, 7b; 12:23b, 24b; 13:13a- 
13b; 14:7b-8a, 10b; 19:18b). 

In the 8th month of 250 (Sep.14—Oct.12), Sun Ch’tian finally took draconian 
measures. He dismissed his heir-apparent Ho and banished him to Ku-chang prefecture. 
Simultaneously, he ordered his son, Pa, to commit suicide.**) He also executed Pa’s 
supporters Ch’tian Chi, Wu An, Sun Ch’i, and Yang Chu (Wu shu 2:33a-33b; 14:10b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.12—Dec.10) of the same year, the Wei set another trap. Its 
General and Grand Administrator of Lu-chiang, Wen Ch’in, pretended to rebel and 
requested succour. The Lieutenant General Chu Yi advised Sun Ch’tian that this was a 
falsehood. Sun Ch’tian decided, however, to test Wen Ch’in’s sincerity and sent the 
General Lit Chii toward the border. The latter discovered the ruse and returned (Wu 
shu 2:33a-33b; 11:14b—15a). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 250 (Dec.11, 250—Jan.9, 251), Sun Ch’tian 


46. The Chinese term is that he was "bestowed death” (tz’u ssu). 
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made his seventh son Liang the heir-apparent. (Wu shu 2:33b). Having removed the 
rivals Ho and Pa, he clearly wished to make a fresh start. But he could not have ignored 
the fact that Liang was only 8 years old. He must therefore have hoped to live until 
Liang reached adulthood. That was a vain hope, since he died less than two years later. 

During the same month, a large Wu army dammed up the T’u River at T’ang-yi 
prefecture in order to submerge one of Wei’s invasion routes from the north (Wu shu 
2:33b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 250 (Jan.10—Feb.7, 251), two Wei armies 
invaded western and central Hu-pei. They met resistance from the Wu Generals Tai 
Lieh and Lu K’ai and withdrew (Wu shu 2:33b). 

The sources claim that in 250 a "divine man” (shen-jen) presented a document, 
informing Sun Ch’tian that the reign title should be changed and an empress be 
enthroned (Wu shu 2:33b). Ziircher identifies him with the Taoist magician Wang Piao 
who had gained some influence on Sun Ch’iian by his predictions.*”) Conceivably, the 
high officials used the Taoist to bring pressure on the emperor. Whatever the moti- 
vation, so much is certain that in the 5th month of 251 (June 6—July 5), Sun Ch’tian 
enthroned the Lady P’an as empress and changed the reign title to t’ai—yiian or Grand 
Beginning (Wu shu 2:33b). The Lady P’an was chosen because she was the mother of 
the new heir apparent Liang. 

In the 11th month of 251 (Dec.1-—29), Sun Ch’iian fell ill on returning from a 
sacrifice at the Southern Suburban Altar (Wu shu 2:34a). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 251 (Dec.30, 251—Jan.28, 252), Sun Ch’tian 
summoned the General-in-chief, Chu-ko K’o and appointed him Acting Grand Tutor 
of the Heir-apparent. The Grand Administrator of K’uai-chi, T’eng Yin, was made Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. The Prefect of the Palace Writers, Sun Hung, was appointed 
Acting Junior Tutor. They were ordered together with the General Lii Chii and the 
Chief Commandant of the Martial Guards and Palace Attendant, Sun Chiin, to assist 
the young heir, i.e. be the regents (Wu shu 2:34a; 3:la; 19:5b—6a; 17a, 18a). These men 
were an ill-assorted group. Chu-ko K’o was the son of Chu-ko Chin, who in turn was 
an elder brother of the famous Chu-ko Liang in the Shu-Han State (Wu shu 7:13b; 
19:1a). It was not at all unusual during the period of the Six Dynasties that members of 
the same family served in different states. Sun Hung was not on good terms with Chu- 
ko K’o (Wu shu 19:6a). Sun Chiin was a distant member of the imperial house, his 
great-grandfather being a younger brother of Sun Chien. He had been a lover and 
supporter of the Princess Ch’tian, and now played a political game of his own. While 
Chu-ko K’o temporarily was the most powerful of the regents, Sun Chitin bided his 
time. 

In the 1st month of 252 (Jan.29-Feb.26), Sun Ch’tian enfeoffed his three surviving 
sons, other than the heir-apparent, as kings. The kingdoms were symbolic, as their 
territories were situated in Wei. The new kings were therefore assigned residences within 
the Wu state. The former heir-apparent Ho, recalled from exile, was made king of Nan- 
yang with his residence in Ch’ang-sha commandery, Hu-nan. Fen was made king of 
Ch’i with his residence in Wu-ch’ang. Hsiu was made king of Lang-ya with his residence 
in Hu-lin (Wu shu 2:34b; 14:11b). 

Sun Ho’s partial rehabilitation may have been a step toward restoring him to the 


47. Buddhist Conquest, p.53. 
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imperial succession. A fragment of the Wu shu **) states that Sun Ch’iian had this in 
mind. He must have realized that it would be wiser to leave the state, which he had 
established with so much effort, to an adult successor. But Ho’s old enemies, the Princess 
Ch’iian, Sun Chiin, and Sun Hung opposed it so strongly that he desisted (Wu shu 
14:8b, Commentary). 

In the 2nd month (Feb.27—Mar.27), Sun Ch’tian changed his reign title to shen— 
feng, meaning Divine Phoenix (Wu shu 2:34b). It follows, although not recorded in the 
sources, that he responded to the reporting of an auspicious omen.*’) 

During the same month, the newly enthroned Empress née P’an was murdered.*) 
While Sun Ch’tian was on his deathbed, she had summoned her supporter, the Prefect 
of the Palace Writers Sun Hung, and inquired how the Empress née Lti had taken over 
the government. This referred to the widow of Emperor Kao of Former Han, who had 
assumed power and ruled China from 188 to 180 B.C. Fearing a repetition of that 
episode, palace personnel strangled the Empress née P’an while asleep. The matter 
came out and the murderers were executed (Wu shu 2:34b; 5:5b). 

In the 4th month (Apr.26—May 25), Sun Ch’tian died himself, aged 71. He was 
given the posthumous title of Great Emperor (Ta-huang-ti) (Wu shu 2:34b). 

Sun Hung planned to keep Sun Ch’tian’s death a secret until he could forge an 
edict and eliminate Chu-ko K’o. But Sun Chiin informed Chu-ko K’o of this, who had 
Sun Hung executed (Wu shu 19:6a). 

Sun Ch’iian’s long reign had been a period of stability for the state of Wu. The war 
against Wei had been sporadic, not on a large scale, and had chiefly been fought in the 
lower Han River valley in Hu-pei, and in the area between the Yangtze and Huai River 
in An-hui. In these campaigns, Wu had reaped no major gains and neither suffered any 
great losses. There had been some banditry but no serious rebellions. Only the uprising 
of 238 needed more than a year’s time to suppress it. 

Sun Ch’tian had shared the superstitions of his time, as proved by his attempt to 
obtain the Drug of the Immortals in 230, and his adoption of reign titles in response to 
auspicious omens in 229, 232, 238, and 252. He could be opinionated, short-tem- 
pered, unjust, and cruel, as for instance overreacting to the protests against his attitude 
toward the heir-apparent Ho in 250. He was treacherous when it suited him, as in 
making and breaking alliances. He listened to the self-serving and conniving advice of 
e.g. his daughter, the Princess Ch’itan, and of his favourite Li’ Yi. He made his youngest 
son Liang his successor, thereby inviting ambitious politicians to seize power. He was 
frugal, and had a tendency to procrastinate and postpone difficult decisions. But he left 
a viable and prosperous state, a state which had geographical cohesion, and which 
could not easily be attacked across the wide Yangtze River. 


48. This is not the Wu shu of the San-kuo chih but a lost earlier work which was first commissioned by Sun 
Ch’iian in 250. See de Crespigny, Generals of the South, pp. 550-557. 

49. Ihave listed the changes of Sun Ch’'iian’s reign titles to bring out the superstition of the time, but will 
not continue to do so below. 

50. In cases of unnatural deaths in the imperial families, the annals, usually but not always, simply state 
that so-and-so had died. The actual facts are given elsewhere in the dynastic histories. 
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THE REIGN OF SUN LIANG 
252-258 


Sun Liang, the seventh and youngest son of Sun Ch’iian, had replaced the heir- 
apparent Ho in 250 due to the intrigues of his half sister, the Princess Ch'iian. To 
strengthen her position, she had arranged a marriage between Liang and a daughter of 
her second husband's elder brother Ch’tian Shang. This Lady Ch’iian became Liang’s 
official wife in 250, when he was only 8 years old (Wu shu 3:1a). 

On Sun Ch’tian’s death in the 4th month of 252 (Apr.26—May 25), Sun Liang was 
enthroned. Chu-ko K’o was appointed Grand Tutor of the emperor. T’eng Yin became 
General of the Guards and Intendant of the Masters of Writing. The Supreme General- 
in-chief, Li Tai, was appointed Commander-in-chief (Wu shu 3:la—1b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.19-Dec.17), Chu-ko K’o rebuilt the Tung-hsing Dike, 
east of Lake Ch’ao *') and erected fortifications on hills at each end (Map 5). The 
western fortification was placed under the command of the General Ch’iian Tuan, the 
eastern under that of the Colonel Liu Liieh. Thereafter, Chu-ko K’o returned to the 
capital. 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 252 (Jan.17—-Feb.15, 253), Wei 
counterattacked on three fronts. The General Wang Ch’ang invaded Nan commandery 
in western Hu-pei, Kuan-ch’iu Chien attacked Wu-ch’ang, and the Generals-in-chief 
Chu-ko Tan and Hu Tsun attacked the dike. Tan and Tsun built a floating bridge on 
which they crossed to the dike and deployed their troops on top of it. They then assaulted 
the fortifications at the two ends, but due to the steep slopes could not take them. 

On Feb.4, 253, Chu-ko K’o again set out toward Tung-hsing with a large army, the 
Generals Liu Tsan, Lii Chi, Tang Tzu, and Ting Feng being in the van. He reached the 
dike on Feb.8 and there fought a great battle against the Wei forces. The floating bridge 
broke and many Wei soldiers drowned. The Wei General of the Van, Han Tsung,°*) and 
Grand Administrator of Lo-an, Huan Chia were killed. Thousands of vehicles, cattle, 
mules, and donkeys were captured. This was the first real success of Wu over Wei in its 
history, although it led to no territorial gains. In the 1st month of 253 (Feb.16—Mar. 16), 
all Wei armies withdrew, and in the 2nd month (Mar.1 7—Apr.15) Chu-Ko K’o’s victorious 
forces returned to the Chien-yeh. He was richly rewarded and placed in control of all 
military matters within and without the capital (Wu shu 3:1b-2a; 10:4b, 20a—20b; 
11:6b-7a, 10b; 19:7b—8a). In his absence, the Lady Ch’tian had been enthroned as 
empress on Feb.16 (Wu shu 3:2a). 

In the 3rd month of the same year (Apr.16—May 14), Chu-ko K’o launched an- 
other attack against Wei and in the 4th month (May 15-June 13) surrounded Ho-fei. 
He suffered great losses among his troops through diarrhea and swelling. He also had 
conflicts with his subordinates, one of whom, the Chief Commandant Ts’ai Lin, defected 


51. This is the great lake in An-hui which still has the same name. The Tung-hsing Dam was situated near 
the present Ch'ao hsien. 

An earlier attempt by Sun Ch’'tan in 230 to build the dam had ended in failure (Wu shu 19:7a). 
52. Han Tsung had during the time of Sun Ch’tian defected from Wu to Wei, together with his wife, sons, 
daughters, and other relatives, several thousands of persons in all. He had by Wei been enfeoffed as marquis 
of Kuang-yang and continued his military career. Chu-ko K’o sent his head to the imperial ancestral temple 
in Chien-yeh to inform the spirit of Sun Ch’tian (Wu shu 10:4b). 
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to Wei. In the 8th month (Sep. 10—Oct.9), Chu-ko K’o was forced to withdraw.*?) He 
returned to the capital (Wu shu 3:2a; 19:1la—11b). 

Back in Chien-yeh, Chu-ko K’o took objection to decisions made in his absence, 
placed his own supporters in key civilian and military positions, and became more and 
more authoritative. This was exploited by Sun Chiin. He accused Chu-ko K’o to Sun 
Liang of planning a coup, and got the young emperor on his side. They decided to 
invite Chu-ko K’o to a banquet and then kill him. This assassination was carried out in 
the 10th month (Nov.8—Dec.7). Chu-ko K’o, having been invited to the banquet, 
received a warning from the Cavalier Regular Attendants Chang Yiieh and Chu En, the 
latter being his nephew. He asked the advice of his fellow-regent, the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies, T’eng Yin, who, knowing nothing of the plot, advised him to accept. Chu- 
ko K’o consequently went to the palace. When he was offered wine, he refused to drink 
it. But Sun Chiin lulled his suspicions by inviting him to drink his own medicated wine. 
After several rounds of drinks, Sun Liang withdrew. Sun Chiin went to the privy. When 
he returned, he announced that an edict had ordered the arrest of Chu-ko K’o. The 
latter attempted to draw his sword, but before he could do so was cut down by Sun 
Chiin. Chang Ytieh wounded Sun Chiin’s left hand, who in turn cut of Yiieh’s right 
arm. When guards rushed into the hall, Chu-ko K’o was already dead. According to the 
Wu lu, he was then 51 years old. Chu-ko K’o’s sons Sung and Chien attempted to flee 
with their mother to Wei. They were pursued and killed, Sung south of the Yangtze 
and Chien just after he had crossed the river. The family of Chu-ko K’o’s sister was 
exterminated, including Chu En (Wu shu 3:2a; 19:12a—14b and Commentary). 

With these murders, Sun Chtin superseded Chu-ko K’o. He was appointed 
Chancellor and General-in-chief, placed in charge of all military matters within and 
without the capital, and enfeoffed as marquis of Fu-ch’un (Wu shu 3:2a; 19:18a). Fu- 
ch’un was, of course, the home town of the Sun clan, so that this enfeoffment was a 
special honour. 

While Chu-ko K’o was alive, he had removed Sun Liang’s brother Fen from the 
capital area by sending him to live in Yui-chang commandery in present Chiang-hsi. 
Fen had angrily refused to obey and also violated the law in other respects, even though 
Chu-ko K’o had reminded him of the authority he wielded through the late emperors 
testamentary edict. As soon as Chu-ko K’o had been killed, Fen moved to Wu-hu 
prefecture, 80 km (50 miles) southwest of the capital, obviously to be closer to the 
scene of action and with the hope of profiting from it. His tutor Hsieh Tzu objected to 
this, whereupon Fen killed him. For this, Fen was sentenced to become a commoner 
and exiled to Chang-an in southeastern Che-chiang. In the 7th month of 258 (Aug. 1 7- 
Sep. 14), he was partially rehabilitated by being enfeoffed as marquis of his prefecture 
of exile (Wu shu 3:5a; 14:11b-13b). 

In the summer of 254, the Marquis of Wu, Sun Ying, only surviving son of Sun 
Ch’tian’s eldest son Teng (d.241), plotted to kill Sun Chiin. The matter became known, 
whereupon Ying committed suicide (Wu shu 3:2a; 14:4b; 19:18b). 

While Sun Chitin had become the most powerful man in the Wu State, he was at 
least a member of the imperial house. In Wei, the imperial Ts’ao House was being 
outmanoeuvred by the Ssu-ma family. Ssu-ma Yi had died on Sep.7, 251 at the age of 
73, whereupon his eldest son Shih became the virtual ruler of Wei. On Oct.17, 254, he 
forced the Empress Dowager, widow of Emperor Ming, to dismiss the emperor, who 


53. Wei shu 4:10a states that Chu-ko K’o surrounded Ho-fei in the 5th month (June 14-July 12) and 
withdrew in the 7th (Aug.12-Sep.9). 
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then was 23 years old and who in history is referred to as the "King of Ch’i”. On Nov. 2, 
he enthroned instead the duke of Kao-kuei, Ts’ao Mao, a grandson of Emperor Wen 
(Wei shu 4:9a, 11b—12a, 15a—15b). Like his predecessor, he never received a posthumous 
title and is in history known as the "Duke of Kao-kuei”. 

On Mar.4, 255, Sun Chiin, in command of the General of Agile Cavalry, Lu Chu, 
and the General of the Left, Liu Tsan, made an attack in the direction of the Wei city of 
Shou-ch’un. On Mar.14, he reached T’o-kao prefecture. The General of the Van, Wen 
Ch'in, who previously had rebelled against Wei, surrendered at this point to Sun Chin. 
However, Sun Chin did not reach his objective. The Wei General Chu-ko Tan withdrew 
his troops into Shou-ch’un, which now was too strongly defended for any assault to 
succeed. Sun Chiin therefore turned back (Wu shu 3:2b; 11:10b; 19:18b). 

On Mar.23, Ssu-ma Shih died in Wei at the age of 48 (Chin shu 2:4a-4b). This 
changed little in practice. Power merely shifted to Shih’s younger brother Ssu-ma Chao. 

In the 2nd month (Mar.25—Apr.23), Sun Chiin encountered two Wei generals, 
Ts'ao Chen and Kao T’ing, and defeated them. But simultaneously Liu Tsan was defeated 
at Ku-p’o ™) by the Wei General Chiang Pan. Liu Tsan and two other Wu generals, Sun 
Leng and Chiang Hsiu, fell in that battle. An attack by Wu's General Who Maintains 
the South in Peace, Chu Yi, in the direction of An-feng prefecture was unsuccessful 
(Wu shu 3:2b). The campaign ended therefore, as so often was the case, on an inconclusive 
note. 

This may have been why the generals Sun Yi,**) Sun Shao, Chang Yi, Lin Hstin and 
others may have thought that the time was ripe for overthrowing Sun Chin. But in the 
7th month (Aug.20-Sep.18) their plot was revealed. Sun Yi committed suicide and the 
others were executed. The Princess Ch’iian used the opportunity to vent her spite on 
her younger sister Lu-yii.**) She implicated her in the plot, whereupon Sun Chiin had 
her killed (Wu shu 3:2b; 19:19a). 

The Princess Ch’iian also continued her persecution of the former heir-apparent 
Sun Ho. At her request, Sun Chitin exiled him again, this time to Hsin-tu commandery 
in western Che-chiang, and then forced him to commit suicide. Ho’s wife, the Lady 
Chang, voluntarily followed him in death. The concubine Ho then raised Sun Ho’s 
four sons, including her own, the future Emperor Hao (Wu shu 5:7b—8a; 14:8b). 

Wen Ch’ in, the former Wei general who in 255 had surrendered and henceforth 
served the Wu State, proposed in 256 a plan for a campaign to Sun Chiin which the 
latter accepted. In the 8th month (Sep.7—Oct.5), Sun Chitin sent Wen Ch'in, now a 
General Who Subdues the North, the General of Agile Cavalry, Lu Cht, the General of 
Chariots and Cavalry, Liu Tsuan, the General Who Maintains the South in Peace, Chu 
Yi, and the General of the Van, T’ang Tzu, to start from Chiang-tu prefecture and enter 
the Huai and Ssu Rivers. This obviously was to be a naval operation. He accompanied 
them to Shih-t’ou 5”) to see them off. There he fell ill with heart pains and died on 
Oct.19, aged 38. On his deathbed, he appointed his first cousin, the Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sun Lin as Palace Attendant and General of the Martial Guards, and entrusted him 
with all military matters within and without the capital (Wu shu 3:3a; 11:10b; 19:19a- 
19b). Sun Lin thereby succeeded Sun Chiin as the most powerful man in the Wu State. 








54. The place cannot be identified. Wei shu 4:17a claims that Sun Chitin actually reached Shou-ch'un on 
Apr.5, and that he there was defeated and Liu Tsan killed. This version is contradicted by the other sources. 
55. He was a grandson of a younger brother of Sun Chien. 

56. After the forced suicide of her hushand Chu Chi in 250, she had married Liu Tsuan. 

57. Shih-t'ou was a township and garrison which Sun Ch'tian had walled in 212 (Wu shu 2:4b). It was 
situated at the Yangtze, a short distance west of Wu's capital Chien-yeh, and destined to play an important 
role in the history of the Six Dynasties. 
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Sun Lin’s immediately recalled the armies which had been sent against Wei. When 
the generals learned that Sun Lin was now in charge, they were angered. Lti Chti, Wen 
Ch'in, T’ang Tzu etc., no doubt to test Lin’s intentions, proposed that the General of 
the Guards, T’eng Yin, be made the Chancellor. T’eng Yin was one of the men whom 
Sun Ch’tian had appointed regents for his young heir Sun Liang. By proposing him for 
the chancellorship, the generals obviously wished to remind Sun Lin of Sun Ch’iian’s 
intention. But the Chancellor, as the head of the bureaucracy, would have been a 
dangerous rival to Sun Lin. He therefore not only rejected the recommendation but 
stationed T’eng Yin in Wu-ch’ang with the title of Commander-in-chief (Wu shu 3:3a). 
This removed him effectively from the scene of action as the first step toward his total 
elimination. 

Lii Chit now led his troops against the capital, intending to dismiss Sun Lin by 
force. Lin responded with an imperial edict, ordering Wen Ch’in, Liu Tsuan, and T’ang 
Tzu to arrest Li Chit (Wu shu 3:3a—-3b: 19:19b). This they failed to do. 

In the 10th month (Nov.5—Dec.3), Sun Lin sent a naval force, commanded by his 
first cousin Sun Hsien **) and by Ting Feng, Shih K’uan, and others, to intercept Lti 
Chi at Chiang-tu. Simultaneously, he despatched the General Liu Ch’eng with infantry 
and cavalry against T’eng Yin in Wu-ch’ang. T’eng Yin was defeated and killed. Li Chi 
had meanwhile rejected advice to surrender to Wei. On Nov.24, he was captured at 
Hsin Island °°) and committed suicide. The members of his family were executed (Wu 
shu 3:3b: 11:10b; 19:20a—20b). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 256 (Dec.4, 256—Jan. 2, 257), Sun Lin had 
himself appointed General-in-chief and enfeoffed as marquis of Yung-k’ang. At this 
time, his relative and former ally Sun Hsien and the General Wang Tun planned to kill 
him. The plot was discovered, Wang Tun was executed, and Sun Hsien forced to commit 
suicide (Wu shu 3:3b; 19:20b). 

In the 4th month of 257 (May 1-31), Sun Liang reached majority and took over 
the government in person. He was then 15 years old. Tensions arose immediately between 
him and Sun Lin who was not willing to give up his influence (Wu shu 3:3b). 

In the 5th month (May 31—June 28), Wei’s General-in-chief Who Subdues the 
East, Chu-ko Tan, who with his army was stationed in Shou-ch’un, defected. Being an 
enemy of the Ssu-ma clan and fearing for his life, he sent the General Chu Ch’eng to 
declare himself a subject of Wu. He also sent hostages, including his son Ching. Wu 
now had the great opportunity to expand its territory northward, but for this it was 
vital speedily to send troops to Shou-ch’un in order to reenforce Chu-ko Tan against 
Wei and the attack which was bound to come. Consequently, Wen Ch'in, Ch’tian Yi, 
Ch’iian Tuan,°°) T’ang Tzu, and Wang Tso were sent in the 6th month (June 19-July 
28) with infantry and cavalry to march to the aid of Chu-ko Tan (Wei shu 28:13a, 14a; 
Wu shu 3:4a—4b; 19:20b). Chu-ko Tan was by Wu appointed Protector General of the 
Left, Grand Minister over the Masses, General of Agile Cavalry, and Shepherd of Ch’ing 
province,°') and enfeoffed as marquis of Shou-ch’un (Wei shu 28:14a). 

Before the relief army from Wu had reached Shou-ch’un, the forces of Wei’s Gen- 
eral-in-chief, Ssu-ma Chao, had begun the siege of the city. The encirclement was not 
yet complete, when Wen Ch’in arrived and together with Ch’tian Yi, Ch’tian Tuan and 


58. The name of his father is not recorded. 11:10b gives his name wrongly as Sun Li. 
59. Situated somewhere in the Yangtze between Chiang-tu and Chien-yeh. 

60. Ch’iian Yi was a son and Ch’iian Tuan a nephew of Chuan Tsung. 

61. A Shepherd (mu) outranked an Inspector (tz’u-shih), but their duties were the same. 
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others broke through it and entered the city (Wei shu 28:14a; Wu shu 15:7a; 19:21a). 

In the same 6th month, Sun Lin took action to deal with Sun Yi.®) The latter was 
a grandson of Sun Chien and therefore a first cousin of Lin’s father. Sun Yi’s two younger 
sisters had been married to T’eng Yin and Lti Chti, whom Sun Lin had liquidated in 
256, so that there must have been enmity between Yi and Lin. Yi was at this time the 
commander of Hsia-k’ou.®) Sun Lin ordered the General Who Maintains the South in 
Peace, Chu Yi, to attack him from Hu-lin. Sun Yi fled to Wei, where he was appointed 
a Palace Attendant, General of Chariots and Cavalry, and Shepherd of Chiao province, 
and enfeoffed as marquis of Wu (Wei shu 4:24a-24b; Wu shu 3:4b). 

In the 7th month (July 29-Aug.26), Sun Lin himself led an army to rescue Shou- 
ch’un. When he reached Hu-li, Chu Yi, returning from Hsia-k’ou, joined up with him. 
Sun Lin ordered him to command the vanguard and together with Ting Feng to break 
the siege. They were unsuccessful and returned to Hu-li when their supplies were 
exhausted. Sun Lin blamed Chu Yi and executed him on Sep.26. On Sep.28, he himself 
withdrew from Hu-li and returned to Chien-yeh (Wu shu 3:4b; 10:21a; 11:15a; 19:21a— 
21b). He thereby abandoned Shou-ch’un to its fate. 

In his absence, there had been civil disorders in southern Che-chiang and northern 
Chiang-hsi. These had been put down by the Commandant of Justice, Ting Mi, the 
Colonel of Foot Soldiers, Cheng Chou, and the General Chung-li Mu (Wu shu 3:4b). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 257 (Dec.23, 257- Jan.21, 258), three 
brothers of the prominent Ch’tian family, Yi,™) Yi,) and Ching, fled with their mot- 
her to Wei.) All were appointed Grand Administrators and enfeoffed as marquises 
(Wu shu 3:5a; 5:6b; 15:7b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 257 (Jan.22— Feb.19, 258), Ch’tian Yi and 
his cousin Ch’tian Tuan, who had reenforced the defenders of Shou-ch’un half a year 
earlier, gave up the fight. They made a sally and surrendered to Wei. Ch’tian Yi was by 
Wei appointed a General Who Pacifies the East and enfeoffed as marquis of Lin-hsiang 
(Wei shu 4:25a; Wu shu 3:5a; 5:6b; 15:7a—7b). Ch’tian Tuan, no doubt, was similarly 
rewarded. 

The defense of Shou-ch’un began to crumble. Chu-ko Tan was not on good terms 
with Wen Ch’in and killed him in the 1st month of 258 (Feb.20—Mar.21) (Wu shu 
3:5a). On Apr.10, Ssu-ma Chao stormed the city, and Chu-ko Tan died in the fighting 
(Wei shu 4:25a; 28:16a; Wu shu 3:5a; Chin shu 2:6b). 

The young emperor Sun Liang, either on his own initiative or prodded by others, 
took steps in the 8th month of 258 (Sep.15—Oct.14) to rid himself of Sun Lin. He 
made plans to this effect with the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Ch’tian Shang, Shang’s 
son, the Gentleman-in-Attendance of the Yellow Gates Ch’tian Chi, the General Liu 
Ch’eng, and the ever intriguing Princess Ch’iian °’). Ch’tian Shang was a nephew of the 
princess’ second husband Ch’tian Tsung, and his daughter, the Lady Ch’tian, had been 
made empress in 253. He was therefore the emperor’s father-in-law and obviously his 
confidant (Wu shu 3:5a; 5:6a, 6b; 19:21a). 

Sun Lin learned about the plans against him. There are two versions of how it 


62. Radical 33. 

63. Hsia-k’ou township had been built by Sun Ch’itian. 

64. Radical 61. 

65. Radical 9. 

66. They were the sons of Ch’tian Hsii, who was the eldest son of Ch’tian Tsung (Wu shu 3:5a; 15:7b). 
67. Earlier that year, she had been questioned by Sun Liang about the death of her sister. She had shifted 
the blame from herself to Chu Chii’s sons Hsiung and Sun who then had been executed (Wu shu 12:24b). 
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leaked out. According to Wu shu, a concubine of Sun Liang, who was the daughter of a 
female cousin of Sun Lin, informed Lin. According to the Chiang—piao chuan, Ch’tian 
Shang’s wife, who was a second cousin of Sun Lin, was responsible (Wu shu 19:22a and 
Commentary). In any event, Sun Lin acted with alacrity. On Nov.9, he arrested Ch’tian 
Shang, sent his own younger brother, the General of the Martial Guards, Sun En, to kill 
Liu Ch’eng outside the Gate of the Green Dragon,®*) and himself surrounded the 
palace. Sun Liang mounted a horse, holding his bow, and wished to make a sortie and 
fight. He was prevented from doing this by intimate officials and his wet nurse. That 
ended the matter. Ch’iian Shang and his family members were exiled to Ling-ling 
commandery and killed on their way there. The Princess Ch’tian was exiled to Yii- 
chang commandery in present Chiang-hsi. Nothing more is known about her fate. Sun 
Lin then summoned the high officials, claimed that the emperor was sick and confused, 
dismissed him that day (Nov.9), and made him king of K’uai-chi. Liu Liang was 16 
years old at that time (Wu shu 3:5a; 19:22a—23b and Commentary). His brief nominal 
reign had been filled with intensive fighting against Wei and a violent power struggle at 
the court. 


THE REIGN OF SUN HSIU 
258-264 


On Nov.10, 258, Sun Lin sent the Director of the Imperial Clan, Sun K’ai,®°) and 
the Gentleman of the Palace Writers, Tung Ch’ao, to invite Sun Hsiu to ascend the 
throne. This was the sixth son of Sun Ch’iian, who at that time was 24 years old. It may 
not have suited Sun Lin to put an adult on the throne, but he had no choice. The 
dismissed Liang had no sons. Of Sun Ch’tian’s other sons, only two were still alive: Fen 
and Hsiu. Fen was not suitable because of his past behaviour, which only left Hsiu. 

Sun Hsiu had in 252 been enfeoffed as king of Lang-ya and sent to reside in Hu-lin 
(Map 6). Hu-lin was situated in Tan-yang commandery, whose Grand Administrator Li 
Heng was on bad terms with Sun Hsiu. Having requested transfer to another 
commandery, Sun Hsiu had henceforth lived in K’uai-chi and there received Sun Lin’s 
messengers. He hesitated for one day and two nights and then set out for the capital. 
On Nov.29, he reached Ch’ti-a prefecture and later the same day the Pu-sai commune.’°) 
On the following day, Nov.30, he proceeded to the Yung-ch’ang commune.”!) Sun 
Lin’s younger brother En, who for that purpose had been appointed Acting Chancellor, 
awaited him there with the officialdom and the imperial carriage. A military tent had 
been set up to serve as a temporary palace with a throne within. The officials saluted 
twice and declared themselves Sun Hsiu’s subjects. Sun En offered him the imperial 
seal. According to custom, Hsiu refused three times and then accepted. Later that day, 
Sun Lin welcomed him with troops at Pan-yeh ”*) and saluted the new emperor from 


68. Green was the colour and dragon the animal of the east. Gate of the Green Dragon was the traditional 
name for the eastern gate of a palace compound. See my Lo-yang, p.23. Consequently, Liu Ch’eng at that 
moment was either entering or leaving the palace. 

69. His grandfater Yii-ho had been adopted by Sun Ts’e. 

70. This locality cannot be identified but must have been situated a short distance west of Ch’ti-a. 

71. It must have been situated west of Pu-sai commune. 

72. This unidentified locality must have been situated still further west and close to the capital. 
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the roadside. Sun Hsiu descended the carriage and returned the salute. The same day, 
he reached the capital and entered the palace (Wu shu 3:5b-6a). 

Sun Lin’s ruthless dismissal of Sun Liang had been to protect his own life and 
prolong his power. With the enthronement of Sun Hsiu, the situation had changed. 
The new emperor was entitled to rule in his own right, and Sun Lin consequently went 
through the motions of offering his resignation. He must have believed however, that 
he would remain in control, since Sun Hsiu owed him a debt of gratitude. Without 
him, Sun Liang would still be emperor. It is not probable, therefore, that Sun Lin expected 
his resignation to be accepted. What he did not know was that the new emperor, al- 
most certainly, had made the decision already that he had to be destroyed. Sun Hsiu 
moved carefully, however, and in the process showed considerable diplomatic skill. 

Sun Hsiu not only did not accept Sun Lin’s resignation, but on Dec.3 heaped 
honours on him. In addition to keeping him as General-in-chief, he made him Chancellor, 
the highest civilian office, appointed him Shepherd of Ching province, and increased 
his marquisate by five prefectures. Lin’s brother En was made Grandee Secretary, Gen- 
eral of the Guards, Supervisor of the Central Army, and enfeoffed as a marquis. Sun 
Chi,’*) another brother, was made General of the Right and enfeoffed as marquis. Sun 
K’ai,’4) also a brother, was enfeoffed as marquis. Sun Kan, still another brother, was 
made a General and enfeoffed as marquis (Wu shu 3:6b; 19:23b-24a). With these 
actions, Sun Hsiu bought himself the time he needed to perfect his plans. 

Simultaneously, the emperor showed leniency toward Li Heng. He forgave him his 
earlier rudeness and continued him in office as Grand Administrator of Tan-yang (Wu 
shu 3:6b). This, no doubt, made an excellent impression on the bureaucracy. 

On Dec.19, Sun Hsiu was ready to strike. He issued an edict, stating that the duties 
of the General-in-chief were too heavy and that he should share them with his brother 
En (Wu shu 3:7b; 19:24b). Since the emperor would not have acted in this manner if 
En had been completely subservient to his elder brother, the edict meant a dilution of 
Sun Lin’s powers. 

At this point, the sources accuse Sun Lin of plotting rebellion (Wu shu 3:8a). That 
cannot be accepted at face value. It is true that Sun Lin had disposed of one sovereign, 
but that had not been an open rebellion. The pretence of legality had been observed. 
Sun Lin may have had it in mind to repeat the operation. However, rebellion is probably 
an overstatement, intended to be an excuse for the emperor's subsequent move. The 
sources also claim that Sun Lin had become ever more arrogant, that he had burned a 
temple to Wu Tzu-hsii in the capital,’°) destroyed Buddhist shrines, and killed Taoists 
(Wu shu 19:23b). Such accusations against a fallen statesman are difficult to assess and 
often a stereotype. 

The mention of Buddhist shrines is important. Buddhism is documented in China 
from the Ist century A.D. But Chinese officials and merchants must have encountered 
it in Central Asia, and hostages and refugees from the states on the Silk Route must 
have brought their religion with them to China at least one hundred years earlier. 
Meanwhile, Buddhism also came to Southeast Asia by the sea route. In A.D.70, Liu 
Ying, a half brother of the then reigning Emperor Ming of Later Han, had been 
denounced for i.a. having performed sacrifices to the Buddha and for having sponsored 
adepts in alchemy and magical arts. This led to his forced suicide in the following 


73. The name Chii is miswritten in Wu shu 3:6b, but given correctly in 19:24a. 

74. Radical 169. 

75. Tzu-hst was the style of Wu Yuan, the famous statesman in the feudal state of Wu, who lived in the 
6th and 5th centuries B.C. and after his death became a god of the waters. 
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year.’©) Emperor Huan of Later Han had sacrificed to Lao-tzu in 165 and 166, and to 
the Buddha in 166 or earlier.’’) In these cases, Taoist and Buddhist rituals had not been 
performed out of religious conviction but in pursuit of the occult and in the hope of 
gaining immortality. In any event, by the end of Later Han times, Buddhism had become 
part of the daily life in Lo-yang and Ch’ang-an, and the first translations of Buddhist 
scriptures were carried out at that time. 

If Buddhism had established a presence in North China, it cannot have been 
unknown in South China during the 2nd century A.D. It certainly benefited from the 
foundation of the Wu State, when devotees were attracted first to Wu-ch’ang and after 
229 to the new capital of Chien-yeh. The most famous translators of Buddhist texts at 
that time were Wei Ch’i-nan, Chu Chiang-yen, and Chih Ch’ien. The first two were 
Indians, the third the grandson of an Indo-Scythian. Whether Chih Ch’ien was among 
the tutors of the Heir-apparent Sun Teng cannot be proved. K’ang Seng-hui reached 
Chien-yeh in 247 as one of the earlier missionaries. He had grown up in Chiao-chih 
commandery in what now is the Red River delta in northern Vietnam, and had there as 
a teenager become a Buddhist monk.’*) However, Buddhism was not yet an important 
part of upper class culture during the Wu dynasty. 

Sun Hsiu laid his plans against Sun Lin carefully, together with the General Who 
Supports Righteousness and Marquis of Yung-k’ang, Chang Pu. At the latter’s advice, 
the General of the Left, Ting Feng, was summoned for consultation. Feng proposed 
that action should be taken on the day of the Winter Sacrifice. This was accepted. For 
once, the matter did not leak out. On Jan.18, 259, the day of the Winter Sacrifice, Sun 
Lin claimed to be ill but the emperor insisted on his attendance. Lin then gave 
instructions to start a fire in his official residence, which would give him an excuse to 
leave the palace. But when the fire broke out, the emperor did not let him depart. 
Chang Pu and Ting Feng gave a sign to the attendants who fettered Sun Lin. He asked 
to be exiled to Chiao province. The emperor said: "Why did you not exile T’eng Yin 
and Lui Chti?” Lin then asked to be made a government slave. The emperor said: "Why 
did you not make Yin and Chii slaves?”’””) Sun Lin was then decapitated, aged 28. His 
relatives were exterminated. His brother K’ai ®) attempted to flee to Wei but was 
pursued and killed. Sun Chtin’s coffin was destroyed and his seal and cord removed 
(Wu shu 3:8a; 10:21a; 19:25a—25b). 

In 260, events in Wei took a turn similar to those which had occured in Wu in 258. 
The young emperor Ts’ao Mao, who then was 20 years old, resented the open control 
of the government by the Chancellor of State, Ssu-ma Chao, just as Sun Liang had 
done in the case of Sun Lin. Ts’ao Mao, like Sun Liang, decided to take action. This is 
where the parallel ends. On June 6, 260, Ts’ao Mao actually led his guards out of the 
palace to confront Ssu-ma Chao’s supporters. In the ensuing fighting, Ch’eng Chi, a 
Member of the Suite of the Heir-apparent, stabbed the emperor with a lance and killed 
him (Wei shu 4:27b).°!) On June 27, Ssu-ma Chao enthroned Emperor Wen’s nephew 
Ts’ao Huan, as the last nominal ruler of Wei. This was Emperor Ytian (Wei shu 4:31b). 

In the autumn of 260, the Chief Commandant Yen Mi proposed to build a dam at 
P’u-li for the purpose of irrigation. Sun Hsiu ordered a court discussion. The majority 


76. See my Restoration, vol.IIl, p. 33. 

77. See my Lo-yang, p.38. 

78. See Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest, pp. 46-52. 

79. On imperial speech, see my Restoration, vol.I, pp. 49 ff. 

80. Radical 169. 

81. See also the account of the Han Chin ch'un-ch'iu, quoted ibid., Commentary. It was written by Hsi Tso- 
ch’ih (d.c.383). 
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advice was against the construction, the benefits not being worth the expense and 
labour. Only the General of the Guards, P’u-yang Hsing was in favour. Sun Hsiu decided 
to go ahead, but the costs became very high and the people complained (Wu shu 3:9a; 
19:26a). Information on this project is so scant that the locality cannot be identified. 

Sun Hsiu had come on the throne suddenly and unexpectedly because this had 
suited the plans of Sun Lin. He must have known that the charges against his half 
brother Liang were trumped up and therefore his own position insecure. But having 
become emperor and now unencumbered by Sun Lin, he was not going to give up his 
throne. Sun Liang was therefore a danger to him. In the same autumn of 260, rumours 
began to circulate in Sun Liang’s kingdom of K’uai-chi that he again ought to become 
the Son of Heaven. This shows that he still retained a following. Some of his palace 
personnel then denounced him for having shamans perform prayers and sacrifices on 
his behalf, and for himself having cursed the emperor. These accusations may well have 
been self-seeking and intended to curry favour with the court. It gave, however, the 
excuse Sun Hsiu needed. He demoted Sun Liang to marquis of far-away Hou-kuan in 
Fu-chien.®) En route to his fief, Sun Liang committed suicide, aged 18. Those who had 
escorted him were executed. The Empress née Ch’iian had followed her husband and 
then lived in Hou-kuan. According to the Wu lu, she survived the Wu dynasty (Wu shu 
3:9a; 5:6b and Commentary). 

On Sep.16, 262, the Consort Chu was enthroned as empress, and her son Wan was 
made the heir-apparent. She was Sun Hsiu’s niece, a daughter of his sister Lu-yii and 
her husband Chu Chit (Wu shu 3:10a; 5:6b). Such a marriage was improper by 
Confucian standards. 

In the 5th month of 263 (June 23-July 22), trouble arose in Chiao-chih 
commandery, in what now is the Red River delta of Vietnam. Its Grand Administrator, 
Sun Hsii, had previously drafted more than one thousand superior craftsmen and had 
sent them to Chien-yeh. At this time, an imperial envoy arrived to levy peacocks and 
large pigs. The sources state that the people became agitated, fearing that they would 
be drafted again. This may be part of the truth but certainly not all of it. Chiao-chih 
was a Chinese colony in which the native Yiieh people or Vietnamese chafed under the 
occupation. It did not need much provocation for their discontent to break out in open 
defiance. That is what happened now. A lowly official and hence a local man by name 
of Lti Hsing killed the Grand Administrator, Sun Hsti. The people of Chiu-chen and 
Jih-nan commanderies, further south in Vietnam, responded to him. No doubt realizing 
that he and his supporters could not hold out on their own, Lit Hsing sent a messenger 
to Wei, thereby recognizing its suzerainty, and asked for troops and the appointment of 
a Grand Administrator (Wei shu 4:36a; Wu shu 3:12a, 12b). 

This was bad news for the Wu State. It got worse when Shu-Han reported in the 
10th month (Nov.18—Dec.17) that it was under attack from Wei (Wu shu 3:12a). 

Since Wu and Shu-Han were allies, it was incumbent on Wu to come to the rescue. 
On Jan.8, 264,89) Sun Hsiu ordered the General-in-chief, Ting Feng, to advance on 
Shou-ch’un, the General Liu P’ing to proceed to Nan commandery in Western Hu-pei, 
and the Generals Ting Feng *) and Sun Yi *°) to enter the lower Han River valley (Wu 


82. This locality did not become a prefecture until 623. It was situated W of the present Min-hou hsien, 
Fu-chien. See my "Colonization of Fu-chien”, pp. 111, 114. 

83. The characters for "11th month” have dropped out of the text. 

84. Radical 41. 

85. Radical 102. 
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shu 3:12a—12b; 10:21a—21b). This manoeuvre by Wu to draw enemy troops on itself 
and thereby reducing the pressure on Shu-Han came too late. In the 1 1th month of the 
Chinese year 263 (Dec.18, 263-Jan.15, 264), the Last Ruler of Shu-Han, Liu Shan, 
surrendered to Wei (Wei shu 4:34a). By the 1st month of 264 (Feb.15—Mar.14), the 
Wei forces were in control of the former Shu-Han State (Shu shu 3:9a). 

In the 2nd month of 264 (Mar.15—Apr.13), Wu armies entered Pa-tung commandery 
in Ssu-ch’uan in an obvious attempt to annex at least parts of what had been Shu-Han. 
The troops were commanded by the General Who Maintains the Army in Peace, Lu 
K’ang, the General Who Comforts the Army, Pu Hsieh, the General Who Subdues the 
West, Liu P’ing, and the Grand Administrator of Chien-p’ing, Sheng Man. They laid 
siege to Lo Hsien, the Wei officer in charge of the defense of Pa-tung, presumably in 
the commandery capital of Yung-an prefecture (Wu shu 3:12b). 

In retaliation, the Wei officer Wang Chih sailed into Chti-chang prefecture and 
kidnapped one official and supposedly more than two hundred men and women. He 
lost one boat (Wu shu 3:12b). 

In the 7th month (Aug.10—-Sep.7), Wei sent the General Hu Lieh to rescue Lo 
Hsien, whereupon the Wu armies withdrew (Wu shu 3:13a). 

In the same 7th month, pirates occupied Hai-yen prefecture and killed the Colonel 
Salt Director, Lo Hsiu. At the same time, bandits rose in large numbers in Yti-chang 
and Lu-ling commanderies in Chiang-hsi,®*) led by a certain Chang Chieh (Wu shu 
3:12b—13a). 

Also, this month, Chiao province was divided into two parts. The southern in Viet- 
nam retained its name, the northern was called Kuang and roughly corresponded to the 
Kuang-chou of today (Wu shu 3:13a).®”) Since Wu had lost control of Vietnam, Chiao 
province existed at that time in name only. 

On Sep.3, 264, Sun Hsiu died. His posthumous title was Emperor Ching (Wu shu 
3:13a). 

Sun Hsiu was both ruthless and self-indulgent. He destroyed two rivals, Sun Lin 
and his half brother and predecessor Sun Liang, and ruled in his own name. Yet he also 
avoided the burdens of government when it suited him. He loved to shoot pheasants 
and in the spring and summer hunted from morning to evening (Wu shu 3:11a). His 
reign had been peaceful from 258 to 262, but his last two years had not been successful: 
rebellion in Vietnam, the collapse of Shu-Han, whereafter Wu was outflanked in the 
west, piracy on the coast, and banditry in Chiang-hsi. 

Sun Hsiu was at his death 30 years old. This meant that his heir-apparent Wan was 
very young. The state being beset by dangers within and without, there were those 
who argued that an adult ruler should be enthroned rather than a child (Wu shu 3:13b). 
Memories of the nominal reign of Sun Liang must still have been vivid. There may also 
have been sympathy for Sun Ch’tian’s first heir-apparent, Ho, who had been installed 
in 242, dismissed after intrigues in 250, and forced to commit suicide in 255. It may 
have been felt that Ho’s line had greater legitimacy than that of Sun Hsiu. That made 
Sun Ho’s eldest son Hao the chief claimant. 

Sun Hao’s mother had a humble origin. When Sun Ch’itian once visited a military 
encampment, where her father was a cavalryman, he noticed her beauty, summoned 
her, and presented her to his son Ho. She gave birth to Hao (Wu shu 5:7b). 


86. Wei shu 4:37b refers to them as "mountain bandits”. That was a Chinese term for aboriginals who 
rejected Chinese authority and had withdrawn into the mountains. They will be discussed in vol. II. 
87. Sun Ch’tian had ordered a similar division in 226 but had then rescinded it (Wu shu [5b-8a). 
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On Dec.10, 258, Sun Hao had been enfeoffed as marquis of Wu-ch’eng (Wu shu 
3:7a). While he resided in his marquisate, the Prefect of Wu-ch’eng, Wan Yii, had been 
on good terms with him. Wan Yui had since then advanced to Director of the Army of 
the Left, and hence was in the capital. He praised Hao’s talent and judgment, his 
studiousness, and his respect for the law to the Chancellor, P’u-yang Hsing, the Gen- 
eral of the Left, Chang Pu, and the General-in-chief, Ting Feng. These were persuaded 
but wished to gain the support of Sun Hsiu’s Empress, now the Empress Dowager née 
Chu. She is recorded to have replied: "I am a widow. How would I know about the 
anxieties for the Altars to the Gods of the Soils and Grains? If the Wu State does not 
fall and the Imperial Ancestral Temple has support, it should be all right.”*°) (Wu shu 
3:13b; 10:21b; 19:26a). 

Sun Hao was consequently enthroned. This proved to be an error. 


THE REIGN OF SUN HAO 
264-280 


Sun Hao ascended the throne in the 7th month of 264 (Aug.10-Sep.7), aged 23 
(Wu shu 3:14a). 

In the 9th month (Oct.8-Nov.5), he demoted the Empress Dowager née Chu to 
Empress Ching, and posthumously made his mother, the concubine Ho, the Empress 
Dowager (Wu shu 3:14a). 

On Oct.21, the Wei State placed Lii Hsing in command of all military matters of 
Chiao-chih, appointed him a General-in-chief, and enfeoffed him as marquis of Ting- 
an. It also appointed a Grand Administrator for Chiao-chih. But before his arrival, Lu 
Hsing was murdered (Wei shu 4:36a-36b; Wu shu 3:14b). 

On Nov.6, Wei sent two envoys to Wu. These were Hsti Shao and Sun Yti who had 
been captured by Ssu-ma Chao when Shou-ch’un fell in 258. They had been treated 
well by Wei and were appointed to offices. Hsii Shao had been enfeoffed as a Full 
Marquis. Sun Yu, a member of the Wu imperial house, had been made a Marquis 
Within the Passes.**) On being sent back as envoys, both were permitted to take their 
families with them and stay in Wu if they so wished (Wei shu 4:37a-38a; Wu shu 
3:14b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.6—Dec.5), Sun Hao enfeoffed Sun Hsiu’s eldest son Wan 
as king of Yu-chang, and Wan’s three younger brothers ®) as kings of Ju-nan, Liang, and 
Ch’en respectively. The same month, he enthroned the Lady T’eng as empress (Wu shu 
3:14a). 

The history states that Sun Hao at this point showed his true colours, became 
cruel and arrogant, and loved wine and women. P’u-yang Hsing and Chang Pu regretted 
that they had put him on the throne, and were denounced for this by Wan Yii. In the 
11th month of the Chinese year 264 (Dec.6, 264-Jan.4, 265), Sun Hao exiled them to 
Kuang province and then had them executed en route. There relatives were exterminated 
(Wu shu 3:14a; 19:26a-26b). 


88. Since the conversation concerned matters of state, it would have been recorded by attending scribes. 
See my Restoration, vol.1, pp. 49 ff. 

89. For this title see my Restoration, vol.[II, pp. 52-53. 

90. Their names are not recorded. 
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In the 3rd month of 265 (Apr.3—May 2), Sun Hao sent the envoys Hsii Shao and 
Sun Yii to return to Wei with an answering letter. They had barely crossed the Yangtze, 
when Sun Hao summoned Hsiti Shao to return, killed him, and exiled his family members 
(Wu shu 3:15a—15b). The rest of the embassy proceeded. 

In the 7th month (July 30-Aug.28), Sun Hao forced Sun Hsiu’s Empress née Chu 
to commit suicide and killed Hsiu’s two eldest sons °') (Wu shu 3:16a). 

When Sun Hao’s embassy reached Lo-yang, the envoys learned that Ssu-ma Chao 
had died on Sep.6 at the age of 55. They returned to Wu (Wu shu 3:16a; Chin shu 
2:11b). 

In the 9th month (Sep.27—Oct.26), Sun Hao accepted a proposal that the capital 
be moved to Wu-ch’ang and arrived there in the 1]th month (Nov.25-Dec.24) (Wu 
shu 3:16a). 

Soon thereafter, the Wei dynasty came to its end. Ssu-ma Chao’s eldest son Yen 
forced Emperor Yiian, to abdicate on Feb.4, 266, and ascended the throne himself on 
Feb.8. This was Emperor Wu, first emperor of the Chin dynasty (Wei shu 4:39b; Wu shu 
3:16a; Chin shu 3:1b). Just as the Ts’ao family had risen to replace the Liu House of the 
Han dynasty in North China, so had the Ssu-ma family risen to replace the Ts’ao House 
of the Wei dynasty. 

The last Wei emperor was not molested. He was enfeoffed as king of Ch’en-liu and 
died a natural death in 302 at the age of 58 (Wei shu 4:39b). 

In the Ist month of 266 (Feb.22—Mar.22), Sun Hao sent the Grand Herald, Chang 
Yen, and the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for All Purposes, Ting Chung, 
to Lo-yang to condole on the death of Ssu-ma Chao and to sacrifice to him. Sun Hao 
was obviously anxious to establish good relations with the new dynasty. On the return 
journey, Chang Yen fell ill and died (Wu shu 3:16a). 

In the 10th month (Nov.15—Dec.13), Shih Tan and other mountain bandits from 
Yung-an prefecture °*) assembled a large crowd, entered Wu-ch’eng prefecture, 
kidnapped Sun Hao’s half brother Ch’ien, looted the grave mound of Sun Ho, and then 
appeared before Chien-yeh. They were there defeated in a great battle by Ting Ku and 
Chu-ko Ching. Shih Tan and his associates fled. Sun Ch’ien was captured and committed 
suicide (Wu shu 3:17a). It looks from this as though Ch’ien had cooperated with his 
captors. 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 266 (Jan. 13—Feb.10, 267), Sun Hao moved 
the capital once again to Chien-yeh (Wu shu 3:17b). 

In 268, war broke out with Chin in the north. The General-in-chief, Ting Feng, and 
Chu-ko Ching were despatched with an army and in the 9th month (Oct.23-Nov.21) 
reached Ho-fei. Nothing came of the campaign (Wu shu 3:17b; 10:21b ). 

Before the end of the year, the Wu State made an effort to regain the lost Chiao 
province in Vietnam. Liu Chiin was appointed its Inspector and sent with troops under 
the command of Hsiu Tse and Ku Jung to enter its borders. All were defeated by the 
Chin officer Mao Kuei, Liu Chiin and Hsiu Tse were killed, and their troops scattered 
(Wu shu 3:18a; Chin shu 3:5b). 

In the 1st month of 269 (Feb. 19-Mar.19), Sun Hao installed his son Chin as heir- 
apparent and enfeoffed two other sons %) as kings of Huai-yang and Tung-p’ing (Wu 
shu 3:18a). 


91. I.e. Wan and his next younger brother. 
92. This was the Yung-an prefecture in Che-chiang. 
93. Their names are not recorded. 
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An attack on Ku-yang prefecture, led by the General-in-chief Ting Feng, was 
unsuccessful (Wu shu 10:21b).%) 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 269 (Dec.11, 269-Jan.8, 270), another and 
more ambitious attack was launched against Chiao province. The Inspector of the Army, 
Yui Fan, the General Who Awes the South, Hstieh Hsti, and the Grand Administrator 
of Ts’ang-wu commandery, T’ao Huang were sent to attack by land. The Inspector of 
the Army, Li Hsii, and the Commandant of the Army, Hsii Ts’un, were to attack by sea. 
However, the naval contingent lost its course somewhere south of Fu-chien, for which 
Li Hsii blamed and killed the pilot Feng Fei. Li Hsii then returned. He was impeached 
for both the killing and the retreat by the Detached General Ho Ting, and he, Hsit 
Ts’un, and their relatives were all executed (Wu shu 3:18a—18b). 

In the 9th month of 270 (Oct.2-31), Sun Hao sent the same Ho Ting to attack his 
father’s first cousin Sun Hsiu,°5) who was the Chief Commandant of Hsia-k’ou. Sun 
Hsiu fled to Chin. He was there appointed General of Agile Cavalry and enfeoffed as 
duke of K’uai-chi. Early in 271, Sun Hsiu’s subordinate officer Ho Ch’ung also defected 
to Chin (Wu shu 3:18b; Chin shu 3:6b). 

Meanwhile, the land armies sent against Chiao province had continued their march 
and in 271 were victorious. Yii Fan and T’ao Huang conquered Chiao-chih commandery, 
captured and killed the military commander installed by Chin, and regained control of 
Chiu-chen and Jih-nan commanderies (Wu shu 3:18b; Chin shu 3:6b—7a). 

In the 8th month of 272 (Sep.10—Oct.8), Sun Hao summoned the Commandant 
of Hsi-ling prefecture and General Who Displays Fierceness, Pu Ch’an. Instead, Pu 
Ch’an surrendered with his city to Chin. The Chin confirmed him as Commandant of 
Hsi-ling, made him a General of the Guards, Palace Attendant, and Shepherd of Chiao 
Province, and enfeoffed him as duke of Yi-tu. But help did not arrive from the north in 
time. Wu’s Chief Commandant of Lo-hsiang township, Lu K’ang, surrounded Hsi-ling, 
Pu Ch’an’s troops surrendered, and he, his confederates, and their relatives were killed 
in early 273. The text claims that several thousands were massacred (Wu shu 3:19b; 
7:23a; Chin shu 3:7b). 

In the late summer, the Wu officer Lu Shu was defeated by Chin’s General Who 
Subdues the Caitiffs, Wang Hun, in eastern Hu-pei (Chin shu 3:7b). 

In the 9th month of 273 (Sep.29-Oct.27), Sun Hao transferred his son, the king of 
Huai-yang, to become king of Lu, and his son, the king of Tung-p’ing to be come king 
of Ch’i. At the same time, he enfeoffed nine other sons as kings of Ch’en-liu, Chang- 
ling etc.*) All eleven kings were granted the right to have 3000 soldiers each (Wu shu 
3:20a). 

Sun Hao had a beloved concubine who sent a man to the market place to rob 
people of their property. The General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Directing 
the Market, Ch’en Sheng, arrested him in accordance with the law. The concubine 
accused Ch’en Sheng to Sun Hao, who had him executed (Wu shu 3:20b). 

The Prefect of the Palace Writers and Acting Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent, 
Ho Shao, presented a forthright and critical memorial, for which Sun Hao had him 
executed and his family exiled (Wu shu 20:3b-7b). 

By this time, discontent with Sun Hao’s rule must have been widespread. In 274, a 
rumour arose in the east that the Marquis of Chang-an, Sun Fen, or the Marquis of 


94. In 271, Sun Hao exiled Ting Feng and his family (Wu shu 10:21b). 
95. Radical 115. 
96. The names of the sons and the other seven kingdoms are not recorded. 
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Shang-yti, Sun Feng, ought to become the Son of Heaven. Sun Fen was the fifth and 
last surviving son of Sun Ch’tian, Sun Feng a grandson of Sun Ts’e. Sun Hao executed 
Sun Fen and his five sons, as well as Sun Feng (Wu shu 1:16b; 3:20b; 14:13b).%”) The 
Grand Administrator of Lin-hai, Hsi Hsi, within whose territory the Chang-an 
marquisate was located, had reported that the rumours were of no concern to the 
government. Shun Hao ordered his arrest. Hsi Hsi attempted to protect himself by 
raising troops but was killed by an underling. His family members were executed (Wu 
shu 3:20b—21a). 

Defections from Wu to Chin now began to accelerate. On Sep.10 of 274, the 
General Who Pacifies the Caitiffs, Meng T’ai, and the Lieutenant General, Wang Ssu, 
surrendered with their armies to Chin. Elsewhere, the Wu forces suffered minor defeats 
(Chin shu 3:8a). 

In early 275, Wu’s General Who Awes the North, Yen Ts’ung, the General Who 
Manifests Awe, Yen Cheng, and the Lieutenant General Chu Mai defected to Chin. In 
eastern Hu-pei, the Wu forces conducted a minor raid (Chin shu 3:8a). 

In the 8th month of 276 (Aug.27—Sep.24), the Marquis of Lin-ch’eng and former 
Director of the Imperial Clan, Sun K’ai, surrendered to Chin. He was appointed Gen- 
eral of Chariots and Cavalry and enfeoffed as marquis of Tan-yang (Wu shu 3:21b; Chin 
shu 3:9a). 

At the end of 276, Sun Hao had the arrogance to enact the Feng and Shan Sacrifices. 
These had been performed on Mount T’ai in great secrecy by the First Emperor of 
Ch’in in 219 and thereafter several times by Emperor Wu between 110 and 89 B.C. 
The purpose of both rulers had been to seek immortality, so that their sacrifices had 
nothing to do with Confucian dogma. The Confucianists advocated that the Feng and 
Shan Sacrifices should be public announcements by the emperor to Heaven of dynastic 
success, and that they therefore should be enacted only by the greatest of rulers. Emperor 
Kuang-wu, the founder of Later Han, had done so on Mar.27, 56. Since that year, the 
Feng and Shan Sacrifices had not been repeated.**) 

For Sun Hao to have these sacrifices conducted is therefore proof of an enormous 
vanity. He had been inspired by the reporting of an auspicious omen in Yang-hsien 
prefecture, and it was there that he had the Feng and Shan Sacrifices performed. He did 
not go himself, a breach of etiquette, but sent Tung Ch’ao and Chou Ch’u, who for that 
occasion were made Concurrent (i.e.Acting) Minister over the Masses and Concurrent 
Master of Ceremonies respectively. Nothing more is known about the event (Wu shu 
3:22a). 

On July 2 of 277, The Wu officers Shao K’ai and Hsia Hsiang defected with their 
armies to Chin (Chin shu 3:9b). 

In the summer of 277, the Commandant of Hsia-k’ou, Sun Shen, made a raid 
toward the upper Huai River and kidnapped resident people (Wu shu 3:22a; Chin shu 
3:10a) 9°). This, such as it was, proved to be the last success of the Wu forces. 

In the 7th month of 278 (Aug.6-Sep.3), Sun Hao enfeoffed another eleven of his 
sons as kings !) and each was granted 3000 soldiers (Wu shu 3:22b). 


97. Wushu 14:13b dates the event to the year 270. The text states that a favourite concubine of Sun Hao 
had died, that he stayed for several months grieving in his palace, that people thought that he had died, and 
that this was the cause of the agitation. 

98. See my Restoration, vol.IV, pp. 172-180. 

99. Chin shu dates the raid to the 12th month of the Chinese year 277 (Jan.] 1—-Feb.8, 278). This probably 
means that Sun Shen started out in the summer of 277 and reached his target area in early 278. 

100. The text gives the names of the first four: Ch’eng, Chi, Hstian, and Wei. The names of the kingdoms 
are not recorded. 
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In the 10th month (Nov.2—Dec.1), Chin’s Inspector of Yang province, Ying Ch’o, 
attacked Huan prefecture and burned vast quantities of grain (Chin shu 3:10a). 

In the 11th month (Dec.2-30), Wu’s General Who Displays Fierceness, Liu Fan, 
and General Who Is Severe and Martial, Tsu Shih, surrendered to Chin (Chin shu 
3:10a). 

In the summer of 279, a rebellion broke out in the south. Sun Hao was auditing 
the census figures of Kuang province. A number of lesser provincial officials feared that 
their dishonesty would be discovered. Those mentioned by name are Kuo Ma, Ho Tien, 
Wang Tsu, Wu Shu, and Yin Hsing. They assembled a crowd and murdered the 
Commandant of Kuang province, Yti Shou, the Inspector of Kuang province, Hsii Ch’i, 
and the Grand Administrator of Nan-hai, Liu Ltieh. Kuo Ma called himself General 
Who Keeps the South in Peace and Chief Commandant of all military matters in Chiao 
and Kuang provinces, Yin Hsing became Inspector of Kuang province, and Wu Shu 
Grand Administrator of Nan-hai commandery. Ho Tien attacked Ts’ang-wu 
commandery, and Wang Tsu Shih-hsing commandery (Wu shu 3:22b). This meant that 
the area of all of present Kuang-chou was in turmoil. 

In the 8th month (Sep.23—Oct.22), Sun Hao appointed T’eng Hstin General Who 
Maintains the South in Peace and Acting Shepherd of Kuang province to attack the 
rebels from the west. He sent Hsii Ling in command of T’ao Chiin to attack on another 
route from the west. He also ordered the Shepherd of Chiao province, T’ao Heng, to 
attack from the south. These campaigns were aborted when the Wu State came under 
attack from the north (Wu shu 3:22b-23a). 

In the winter of 279, Chin ordered all-out war on Wu. The General-in-chief Who 
Maintains the East in Peace, Ssu-ma Chou, was sent toward the T’u River,!°') which 
meant an attack in the direction of Chien-yeh (Map 7). The General Who Keeps the 
East in Peace, Wang Hun, and the Inspector of Yang province, Chou Chiin, were sent 
toward Niu-chu Mountain. The General Who Establishes Awe, Wang Jung, attacked 
Wu-ch’ang. The General Who Pacifies the South, Hu Fen, attacked Hsia-k’ou. The 
General Who Maintains the South in Peace, Tu Yii, attacked Chiang-ling. The main 
thrust was a naval assault from Ssu-ch’uan, down the Yangtze River, led by the General 
Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Wang Chiin, and the General Who Extends Fierceness, 
T’ang Pin. The Grand Commandant, Chia Ch’ung, was in chief command (Wu shu 
3:23b). 

Sun Hao apparently did not realize the dimension of the attack against Wu, for he 
acted as though the future were his. In the spring of 280, he enfeoffed still another 
eleven of his sons as kings. Only two of the kingdoms are mentioned by name, Chung- 
shan and Tai, and none of the sons (Wu shu 3:24b). Counting the sons of Sun Hao, 
including the heir-apparent, we find that he had 34, and there may have been others 
too young to be enfeoffed. While the figure is high, it is not out of line with the fertility 
of other emperors during the period of the Six Dynasties. It is also relevant that Sun 
Hao had thousands of women in his harem (Wu shu 3:24a). 

Meanwhile, the Chin forces overcame all resistance. Subordinates of Wang Hun 
went up the Yangtze, took Hstin-yang prefecture on Mar.13, and captured the General 
Wo Is Martial and Stern, Yung Hsing. The naval force of Wang Chiin and T’ang Pin 
reached the vicinity of Chien-yeh, having left behind detachments for mopping-up 
operations. On Mar.18, Wang Chiin and T’ang Pin took Tan-yang prefecture. On Mar.20, 


101. Identical with the modern Ch'u River, a northern tributary of the Yangtze, entering it not far from 
Nanking. 
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one of their detachments took Hsi-ling prefecture, killing the Chief Commandant of 

Hsi-ling and General Wo Maintains the East in Peace, Liu Hsien, the Inspector of Hsi- 
ling, Tsun Kuang, and the General Who Subdues the South, Ch’eng Ch’ii. On Mar.22, 
other units took Yi-tao and Ching-men prefectures, killing the Inspector of Yi-tao, Lu 
Yen, and the Chief Commandant of the Naval Force, Lu Ching. On Apr.3, Tu Yi 
conquered Chiang-ling and killed its Commandant Wu Yen. Thereafter, Hu Fen took 
Chiang-an prefecture, and still another detachment of Wang Chiin conquered Hsia- 
k’ou. 

Wang Hun and Chou Chiin had meanwhile moved toward the capital. In a last 
desparate effort, the Chancellor, Chang T’i, gave them battle. He was utterly defeated 
and killed. His head and those of his officers Sun Chen and Shen Ying were sent to the 
Chin capital of Lo-yang (Wu shu 3:24b; Chin shu 3:11a; 42:la—1b, 5a—6a). 

T’ao Chitin returned to Chien-yeh on May 27 and proposed that the fleet from 
Ssu-ch’uan, which consisted of small boats, should be attacked with big ships. But all 
defense collapsed at that time, and the Wu soldiers fled (Wu shu 3:26a). 

On May 31, Wang Chiin reached Shih-t’ou and there accepted the surrender of 
Sun Hao. This was the end of the Wu State. Chin absorbed its 4 provinces, 43 
commanderies, and 313 prefectures. Chin shu adds that at its demise, the Wu State 
numbered 523,000 households, 2,300,000 men and women, 32,000 officials, and 23,000 
soldiers. The first two figures amount to about one fifth of what the population had 
been in 140 in the corresponding territory. They are not tax returns but proof that an 
efficient census was beyond the resources of the Wu State.!©2) The last figure may refer 
to the troops which surrendered at Chien-yeh. 5000 of Sun Hao’s concubines and 
singing girls were selected to enter the harem of Emperor Wu of Chin. The archives of 
the Wu State were brought to Lo-yang (Chin shu 3:11a—11b). 

Sun Hao was escorted to Lo-yang, where he arrived on June 15. He was accompanied 
by the Lady T’eng who had been his empress. On July 9, he was by Emperor Wu of 
Chin enfeoffed as Marquis Who Attaches Himself to the Mandate. His eldest son and 
former heir-apparent Chin was made a Gentleman-of-the-Household, all other sons 
Gentlemen-of-the Palace. Sun Hao died in Lo-yang in 284 (Wu shu 3:26a-27b; 5:9a).!99) 

In Chinese historiography, it is notoriously difficult to assess the first and last rulers 
of a dynasty. The ancient historian believed in the theory of the Mandate of Heaven. A 
worthy man was by Heaven granted the Mandate to rule, an unworthy one had the 


102. See my Chinese Historical Demography A.D.2-1982, p. 15. 

103. The dates are here garbled in the sources. According to Wu shu, T’ao Chiin returned, and Sun Hao 
surrendered in the 3rd month on the days mao-ch'en, and jen-shen respectively. In the 5th month, ting-hai, 
Sun Hao arrived in Lo-yang. In the 4th month, chia-shen, Sun Hao was enfeoffed. In the imperial annals of 
the dynastic histories, the entries are always strictly chronological, so that the sequence 3rd month, 5th 
month, 4th month is impossible. Furthermore, the third month had no dates with the cyclical characters 
mao-ch'en, and jen-shen, whereas the 2nd and 4th months had. It follows that the characters for "3rd month” 
should be changed to "4th month”. The dates cannot fall in the 2nd month, because Sun Hao’s surrender 
would then antedate T’ao Chiin’s arrival at the capital. The characters for "4th month” have therefore 
simply been misplaced in the text, and substituting them for "3rd month” restores the proper chronological 
sequence. 

It should be noted that Chin shu 3:11a also dates the surrender 3rd month, jen-shen. But the Chin shu 
was written centuries later than the San-kuo chih, and its authors must have taken the date from the earlier 
source without noticing the mistake. 

The last problem is the date of Sun Hao’s enfeoffment. 4th month, chia-shen, corresponds to June 12. 
But then he would have been enfeoffed three days before he reached Lo-yang on June 15, which is 
unreasonable. Chin shu 3:11b dates the event 5th month, hsin-hai, corresponding to July 9, which is to be 
preferred. 
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Mandate withdrawn. In his selection of documents, the ancient historian therefore 
tried to show why a dynastic founder was honoured and a dynastic loser discarded by 
Heaven. It follows that in modern historical analysis, a first emperor has nowhere to go 
but down, and a last emperor nowhere but up. 

In the case of the Wu dynasty, the situation is, however, different. The author of 
the San—kuo chih, Ch’en Shou, considered the Wei, followed by the Chin, as legitimate, 
the Wu and Shu-Han States not. He consequently had no reason to gild the founders 
and blacken the losers. Sun Ch’iian appears in the sources very much as he was, and the 
same must be true for Sun Hao. 

Too little is recorded about Sun Hao’s reign to assess his administrative capability. 
It has been seen that he audited the census figures, which is commendable, but also 
that he was not successful. We do not know what else he tried to achieve. He certainly 
did not put up a great fight against Chin, but then he was outflanked in the west and 
unquestionably outnumbered. His arrogance, vanity, favouritism, and brutality, on the 
other hand, are well-documented. Some of his executions may have been justified, but 
certainly not those of P’u-yang Hsing and Chang Pu who had put him on the throne, 
nor those of the courageous Ch’en Sheng and Ho Shao. Above all, the slaughter of ten 
innocent relatives was an uncalled-for cruelty. Sun Hao was later outdone by emperors 
Ming of the Liu Sung dynasty (r.466-472) and Ming of the Southern Ch’i dynasty 
(r.494—498), but he still ranks high among imperial murderers during the period of the 
Six Dynasties. He was a wilful and ignoble ruler. 


In Former Han times, Southeast China, with the exceptiom of the Yangtze estuary, 
had been a thinly populated colonial territory. This was changed by the great migration 
of Chinese peasants from north to south in the first and early second centuries A.D., as 
a result of which the population in Hu-nan, Chiang-hsi, and Kuang-tung quadrupled.'™) 
In contrast to the harsh climate of the north, the Chinese settlers encountered subtropical 
conditions in the south, allowing two to three harvests a year on the rich alluvial soil of 
the valleys. Droughts were relatively rare and only floods the chief danger. The aboriginals 
naturally resented and contested Chinese dominion. 

In spite of the dramatic demographic changes, southeast China was even in Later 
Han times a remote provincial territory. This changed with the foundation of the Wu 
dynasty. The south was no longer ruled from a faraway capital in the north but from 
Chien-yeh at the lower Yangtze. Sun Ch’tian and his successors organized, as they had 
to, a central bureaucracy in the capital, and appointed local officials in the provinces, 
commanderies, and prefectures. To achieve better control over the countryside, they 
established new prefectures. If these at Sun Hao’s surrender in 280 numbered 313, 
they had been increased by almost one half since the last preserved census of 140.!°) 

The Wu, then, was a pioneer state, founded by southerners for themselves. It was 
young and more provincial than its successors, but it flourished. Agriculture gave rich 
yields in rice. Trade was lively, internal as well as external. Chinese settlers had started 
to enter Fu-chien, which gradually brought that province under Chinese authority. 

As a dynasty, the Wu was not remarkable. But it laid the basis on which the Eastern 
Chin, Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, Liang, and Ch’en were founded. 


104. See my Chinese Historical Demography, pp. 141-142. 
105. For their locations, see de Crespigny’s map in his Generals of the South, p. 477. 
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THE EASTERN CHIN DYNASTY 
318-420 


THE ANTECEDENTS 


Ssu-ma Yen or Emperor Wu, the eldest son of Ssu-ma Chao, had ascended the 
throne on Feb.8, 266, and founded the Chin dynasty, later known as the Western Chin 
(Chin shu 3:1b). Emperor Sun Hao surrendered the Wu State to the Chin armies on 
May 31, 280, whereupon the empire was unified once more, with Lo-yang as its capi- 
tal. But the unity was fragile. Emperor Wu did not possess the energy and ability of his 
father Chao, his uncle Shih, or his grandfather Yi (Genealogy 4), and he had difficulty 
controlling the princes of his family. The delicate balance between him and them was 
upset when he demobilized government armies after the victory of 280 and the princes 
refused to follow suit. This led to war between the princes, between them and the 
court, and to intrigues and murders at the court itself. 

Emperor Wu died on May 16, 290, aged 55, the only ruler of Western Chin to die 
a natural death. He was succeeded the same day by his second son Chung or Emperor 
Hui. Hui was poisoned on Jan.8, 307, aged 48. He was followed by his younger brother 
Chih or Emperor Huai, twenty-fifth son of Emperor Wu, who ascended the throne on 
Jan.11, 307 (Chin shu 3:14b; 4:1a, 9a; 5:1a). Of Huai and the last nominal ruler, his 
nephew Yeh or Emperor Min, there will be further mention. 

While the history of the Western Chin is of no concern for the present work, the 
events which led to its end and the subsequent establishment of the Eastern Chin must 
be discussed. The dynasty fell because, weakened by internecine struggles, it could not 
withstand the onslaught of the Hsiung-nu. 

During the reign of Emperor Kuang-wu (A.D.25-57), founder of Later Han, North 
China had suffered under continuous raids by the Hsiung-nu. The response of Kuang- 
wu had been defeatist, abandoning northwestern commanderies and building defensive 
walls. This did not stop the Hsiung-nu who broke through or went around the Chinese 
fortifications and began to live on Chinese soil.') 

In 48, tensions among the Hsiung-nu culminated in an open rift. Eight tribal divisions 
offered to make peace with China. Emperor Kuang-wu ordered a court discussion and 
against majority advice decided to accept the offer. He thereby set the stage for the 
Chinese depopulation of the northwest, the eventual loss of North China, and the 
shrunken Chinese survivor states of the south. 

On Jan.25, 49, the Hsiung-nu officially split into the Southern Hsiung-nu and the 
Northern Hsiung-nu. Instead of a single ruler, called the Shan-yti,?) there henceforth 
were two, the Southern Shan-yiti and the Northern Shan-yti. The Southern Shan-yu 
with his personal tribal division resided in Mei-chi prefecture in the northeastern Ordos. 
The seven other tribal divisions under their hereditary chiefs were stationed in northern 
Shensi, the Ordos, and northern Shan-hsi, territories through which they had roamed 
freely before the peace treaty. Thereafter, the Southern Hsiung-nu formed a state within 
the state, whose status in regard to the Chinese imperial court was governed by a strict 
diplomatic protocol. 

The Souther Hsiung-nu increased in numbers through further influx from the 
north until as late as the year 286, and they gradually expanded the territory under 
their control into central Shan-hsi. Relations between them and the Chinese began to 


1. See my Restoration, vol.ll], pp. 102-117 and Map 16. 
2. The exact meaning of this Hsiung-nu term is unknown. 
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deteriorate which, especially from the 2nd century onward, led to open conflicts. The 
Northern Hsiung-nu meanwhile suffered crushing defeats by the Chinese in 73 and 
89. In the following century, they ceased to exist as a political entity and fell under the 
rule of the Hsien-pi. This tribe, originally inhabiting southeastern Mongolia, became 
instead a new menace to China.’) 

This was the situation, when a remarkable man arose in the ruling house of the 
Southern Hsiung-nu, named Liu Yiian.‘) His ancestor T’ou-man had been a 
contemporary of the First Emperor of China (r.221-207). T’ou-man and his son Mo- 
tun were the men who had welded the Hsiung-nu into a tribal federation. Liu Pang or 
Emperor Kao, founder of the Former Han dynasty, is recorded to have a given Mo-tun 
a girl of his house as a wife.*) Whether this is true or whether Kao palmed off a lesser 
girl to one whom the Chinese considered a barbarian is irrelevant. Liu Yiian and his 
propagandists believed it or preferred to do so. This is also the reason why the ruling 
house of the Southern Hsiung-nu by this time had adopted the family name of Liu. 

Liu Yiian’s great-grandfather had been the Southern Shan-yti Ch’iang-ch’t, his 
grandfather the Southern Shan-yii Yii-fu-lo Genealogy 9). When Yii-fu-lo died in 194, 
he was succeeded by his brother Hu-ch’u-ch’tian. The latter made Yii-fu-lo’s son Pao 
the Worthy King of the Left, which among the Hsiung-nu was the traditional title of 
the heir-apparent. 

Some time between 196 and 220, Ts’ao Ts’ao gave the Southern Hsiung-nu a new 
political structure. He organized them into five regional divisions, each under a chief 
from the Liu clan, and apparently attempted to do away with the title of Shan-yii. Pao 
became the Chief of the Left Regional Division. Since in the Hsiung-nu civilization the 
left took precedence over all other directions, this was the premier unit. When Pao died 
in 278, he was succeeded by his son Ytian. 

Yiian had been given an education which compared favourably with that of most 
upper-class boys in China. He had studied the Mao School of the Book of Odes, the 
Ching School of the Book of Changes, the Ma School of the Book of Documents, the Tso- 
chuan, the Art of War, the Han dynasty thinkers, and the histories. Histories” here 
chiefly means the Shih chi and the Han shu. 

Emperor Wu of Chin confirmed Ts’ao Ts’ao’s five regional divisions. The Chief of 
the Left Regional Division, i.e. Liu Yuan, resided in Hstian-shih prefecture, the Chief 
of the Right Regional Division in Ch’i prefecture,*) the Chief of the Southern Regional 
Division in P’u-tzu prefecture, the Chief of the Northern Regional Division in Hsin- 
hsing commandery,’) and the Chief of the Central Regional Division in Ta-ling prefecture 
(Map 8). The families of all the chiefs resided in Chin-yang prefecture. This means that 
the possession of central Shan-hsi by the Hsiung-nu was now officially recognized by 
the Chinese (Chin shu 101:1a—2b). 

Shortly before Emperor Wu’s death, he appointed Liu Ytian as General Who Estab- 
lishes Awe and made him the Grand Chief Commandant of the Five Regional Divisions 
(Chin shu 101:2b). This, in fact, recognized him as the supreme leader of the Southern 
Hsiung-nu, identical to a Shan-yii. 


3. See my Restoration, vol.III, pp. 116-130, 145~147, and Map 17. The Hsien-pi may have belonged to the 
Mongolian language group. 

4. Chin shu refers to him throughout by his style or courtesy name (tzu) as Yiian-hai. 

5. See my Restoration, vol.IIl, p. 86. 

6. Not to be confused with Ch’i prefecture in Ssu-ch’uan. 

7. The capital of Hsin-hsing commandery was Chiu-yiian prefecture. 
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In the 11th month of the Chinese year 304 (Dec.14, 304—Jan.11, 305), Liu Yuan 
proclaimed himself King of Han (Chin shu 4:7b). Henceforth, he was at war with 
Chin. In 305, he occupied Ho-tung commandery in southwestern Shan-hsi and there 
made P’u-tzu his capital (Chin shu 101:5a). 

On Nov.2, 308, Liu Ytian declared himself Emperor of Han and Great Shan-yii, 
with P’ing-yang prefecture as his capital (Chin shu 5:2b; 101:5a; 102:1a). By choosing 
Han as the name of his dynasty and state, he clearly wished to emphasize his descent 
from the imperial Former Han house, and by his dual title he laid claim to being unifier 
of the Chinese and Hsiung-nu. Later, his state came to be known as the Former Chao. 
In 309, he enthroned his son Ho as heir-apparent (Chin shu 101:6a). 

During 309 and the first half of 310, Liu Yiian’s armies won battle after battle on 
the Great Plain but could not take Lo-yang. His fourth son, Ts’ung, reached it twice in 
309, but each time was forced to withdraw (Chin shu 5:3a; 101:5b-6a). 

In the 6th month of 310 (July 13-Aug.11), Liu Ytian died. He was given the 
posthumous title of Emperor Kuang-wen and the temple name of Eminent Founder 
(Kao-tsu). The latter was the same as that of the founder of Former Han (Chin shu 
5:3b; 101:6a). 

Liu Yiian was succeeded by his son Ho. Ho was promptly murdered by his younger 
brother Ts’ung who then, after the proper hesitation, ascended the throne himself 
(Chin shu 5:3b; 101:6a; 102:1b). In the tradition of his family, Ts’ung had received an 
excellent education, having studied the classics, the Hundred Schools of Thought, the 
Art of War, and Shih and Fu poetry (Chin shu 102:1a). 

Liu Ts’ung continued the war against Chin with vigour and in 311] launched an all- 
out attack on Lo-yang. It was commanded by his first cousin Liu Yao and others. On 
July 13, the city fell. The Chin shu states that Liu Yao looted and burned the palaces 
and temples, that his soldiers raped the empress and imperial concubines, and that 
imperial relatives, officials, and common people were killed to a number of more than 
30,000. Even if the figure is exaggerated, the blood bath must have been frightful. 
Emperor Huai attempted to flee to Ho-yin prefecture from where he hoped to reach 
Ch’ang-an, but he was captured and brought to P’ing-yang. He was there killed on 
Mar.14, 313 8), aged 30 (Chin shu 5:5a—6a; 102:1b-2a). 

In the 8th month of 311 (Aug.31—Sep.28), Liu Ts’ung’s son Ts’an conquered Ch’ang- 
an, but on Oct.19 was defeated there by Chin loyalists. On Dec.31, he withdrew from 
the Land Within the Passes i.e. the Wei River valley (Chin shu 5:5a—-5b). Thereafter, the 
loyalists in Ch’ang-an set up Emperor Huai’s nephew, the King of Ch’in, Ssu-ma Yeh, 
as imperial heir-apparent (Chin shu 5:5b). 

On May 12, 313, news reached Ch’ang-an that Emperor Huai had been killed in 
P’ing-yang, whereupon Ssu-ma Yeh was enthroned on June 7. This was Emperor Min 
(Chin shu 5A:6b). His reign was destined to be brief. 

In the 7th month of 316 (Aug.5-Sep.3), Liu Yao began another campaign in the 
northwest and swiftly conquered all territory north of the Wei River. In the 8th month 
(Sep.4—Oct.2), he began the siege of Ch’ang-an. On Dec.11, Emperor Min ascended a 
chariot drawn by a sheep and surrendered. On Dec.18, he prostrated himself before 
Liu Ts’ung. This was the end of the Western Chin dynasty. On Feb.7, 318, Emperor 
Min was killed in P’ing-yang, aged 18 (Chin shu 5:8b, 9b; 102:11b). 


8. Chin shu 5:5b gives the date as Ist month, ting-wei, but that was actually the lst day of the 2nd month. 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR YUAN 
318-323 


Ssu-ma Jui belonged to a lesser branch of his clan. His grandfather Chou was a 
younger son of Ssu-ma Yi and had in Wei times been enfeoffed as a marquis. Emperor 
Wu, who founded the Chin dynasty in 266, was therefore Chou’s nephew. He enfeoffed 
Chou first as king of Tung-kuan and then as king of Lang-ya. In 279, Chou, as General- 
in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace, commanded one of the armies against Wu. 
He died in 282 at the age of 57. His eldest son Chin inherited the Lang-ya kingdom 
and died in 290, aged 35 (Chin shu 3:23b; 38:1b—2a). 

Ssu-ma Chin’s son Jui was born in Lo-yang in 276 and inherited the Lang-ya king- 
dom when he was 15. He was appointed a general and fought in the internecine struggles 
of the Ssu-ma clan. Thereafter he was made General Who Keeps the East in Peace and 
placed in chief command of all military matters of Yang Province. This comprised pres- 
ent An-hui, Chiang-su south of the Yangtze, Che-chiang, Chiang-hsi, and Fu-chien. In 
307 or soon thereafter, he took up headquarters in Chien-yeh, the former capital of the 
Wu State, and was promoted to General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace. 
This was the same title which his grandfather Chou had held before him (Chin shu 
6:1a—1b). 

When Emperor Min was enthroned in 313, Jui was additionally appointed 
Chancellor of the Left. In the 8th month of that year (Sep.7—Oct.5), the name of 
Chien-yeh was changed to Chien-k’ang. In 314, Jui was made Chancellor and Grand 
Chief Commandant of all military matters within and without the capital, i.e. Ch’ang- 
an. He made no move to come to the aid of Emperor Min but consolidated his hold on 
Yang province (Chin shu 5:7a; 6:1b). 

On Apr.6, 317, Ssu-ma Jui proclaimed himself King of Chin, adopted a reign title, 
built an ancestral temple and an Altar to the Gods of the Soils and Grains in Chien- 
k’ang, and proceeded to appoint officials. In short, he acted like an emperor in all but 
name. The high officials proposed that he should make his second son P’ou the royal 
heir-apparent. Jui rejected this and instead selected his eldest son Shao. P’ou was 
enfeoffed as king of Lang-ya and died before the end of the year, aged 18 (Chin shu 
6:2a; 64:4a).°) 

On Apr.23, 318, news arrived that Emperor Min had been killed. On Apr.26, Ssu- 
ma Jui ascended the imperial throne in Chien-k’ang and is in history known by his 
posthumous title as as Emperor Yiian. He considered himself a direct successor to the 
Chin. His dynasty is, however, referred to as the Eastern Chin to distinguish it from the 
Western. On May 10, he made Shao the imperial heir-apparent. But he never enthroned 
an empress, his principal wife, Yii Meng-mu, having died in 312 at the age of 35 (Chin 
shu 6:4a—4b; 32:1a). 

At this time, Emperor Yiian only had a precarious hold on Southeast China. To the 
north, the border was fluid, and the territory between the Huai and Yellow Rivers, 
including the Shan-tung peninsula, was contested. The Han State of the Hsiung-nu 
nominally comprised central and southern Shan-hsi, the Wei River valley, and most of 
the northern part of the Great Plain. But it was riven by dissention and on the point of 


9. Throughout Eastern Chin times, Lang-ya was the premier kingdom. But since it was situated in Shan- 
tung, which soon was lost by the Eastern Chin, "king of Lang-ya” became a courtesy title. 
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disintegration. Liu Ts’ung was dying in P’ing-yang. Liu Yao, a nephew of Liu Yuan and 
first cousin of Liu Ts’ung, had his headquarters in Ch’ang-an. Shih Lo controlled the 
eastern parts of the state. 

Shih Lo was a Hsiung-nu from Shang-tang commandery in southeastern Shan-hsi. 
His father had supposedly been a minor chief. In his youth, Shih Lo had been captured 
by the Chinese and made a slave. He escaped and in 305 or soon thereafter attached 
himself to Liu Yiian. At that time, he adopted the clan name (hsing) of Shih and the 
given name (ming) of Lo. 

Shih Lo rose rapidly to the rank of general and, after Liu Yuan had made himself 
emperor in 308, was appointed a General-in-chief. He played a prominent role in the 
war against Western Chin, and also conducted raids into the Great Plain south of the 
Yellow River. In the 10th month of 311 (Oct.29-Nov.26), he even reached the Yangtze 
(Chin shu 5:5b; 104:1a—9a). 

In 318, Shih Lo was summoned by the dying Liu Ts’ung to assist the government. 
This he refused to do, no doubt wishing to keep the freedom of action he had outside 
the capital (Chin shu 104:14b). 

Liu Ts’ung died in the 7th month of 318 (Aug.13-Sep.1I) and was given the 
posthumous title of Emperor Chao-wu and the temple name of Illustrious Exemplar 
(Lieh-tsung). He was succeeded by his son Ts’an who in the 8th month (Sep. 12—Oct.10) 
was killed in P’ing-yang by his General-in-chief Chin Chun. The latter also murdered 
other members of the imperial family and their entourage, burned the ancestral temple, 
looted the tombs of Liu Yiian and Liu Ts’ung, called himself Great King of Han, and 
appointed officials (Chin shu 6:5a; 102:14b). 

Both Liu Yao and Shih Lo now moved against P’ing-yang. The former reached P’u- 
fan prefecture, '°) the latter approached from the east. The Grand Guardian of the Han 
State, Hu Yen-yen, fled at this stage from P’ing-yang to Liu Yao and, together with the 
Grand Tutor, Chu Chi, and the Grand Commandant, Fan Lung, encouraged him to 
ascend the throne. Yao did this in the 10th month (Nov.10—Dec.8). The usual general 
amnesty, granted on the ascension of an emperor, pointedly excluded Chin Chun. Shih 
Lo was appointed Commander-in-chief and enfeoffed as duke of Chao with a fief 
consisting of thirteen commanderies. The capital was transferred to Ch’ang-an (Chin 
shu 6:5a; 103:1b, 2a; 104:14b). 

Chin Chun could not fight a war on two fronts. He therefore sought to make peace 
with Shih Lo, sending to him the Palace Attendant Pu T’ai for that purpose. Shih Lo 
rejected this overture, arrested Pu T’ai, and sent him to Liu Yao. According to the 
custom of the time, Liu Yao should have executed Pu T’ai. Instead, Liu Yao made plans 
with Pu T’ai for the overthrowing of Chin Chun and then sent him back to P’ing-yang. 
On his return there, Pu T’ai, together with several high-ranking officers, killed Chin 
Chun, elected the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Lo Ming, as leader, and offered 
surrender to Liu Yao (Chin shu 103:1b; 104:14b). 

Shih Lo was not prepared to be ignored. Together with his first paternal cousin !') 
Hu !*) (Genealogy 12), he attacked Lo Ming in P’ing-yang. A rescue attempt by Liu 


10. ”Fan” is here written with radical 170, which is not normally the case. 

11. Shih Hu's biography (Chin shu 106:1a) states that he was Shih Lo’s brother’s son (tsung-tzu). This 
means that Hu’s grandfather should have been Shih Lo’s father Chou-ho-chu, also known as Ch’i-yi-chia- 
ping. But it is recorded in 106:]a, 3b that Hu’s grandfather was Pei-hsieh. I therefore suggest that "tsung- 
tzu” is error for "tsung-ti”, i.e. father's brother’s son younger than oneself, which would make Hu a first 
paternal cousin of Lo. This would also comply with the statement in 106:1a that Hu was sometimes referred 
to as Lo’s younger brother. 

12. Since his given name ”Hu’ conflicted with a Chin dynastic taboo, the Chin shu refers to him throughout 
by his style Chi-lung. 
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Yao was unsuccessful. Lo Ming thereupon abandoned P’ing-yang and fled to Liu Yao, 
who had him and his relatives executed (Chin shu 103:2a—2b; 104:15a). 

Shih Lo burned the palaces and houses of P’ing-yang, repaired the tombs of Liu 
Yiian and Liu Ts’ung, and buried Liu Ts’an and his family. He also collected all imperial 
paraphernalia and sent them to his capital, Hsiang-kuo prefecture (Chin shu 104:15a). 

Liu Yao attempted to appease Shih Lo by appointing him Grand Steward and 
enfeoffing him as king of Chao (Chin shu 104:15a). The former was an empty title. The 
enfeoffment as king, Shih Lo seems to have rejected. The breach between him and Liu 
Yao was now all but official. Liu Yao held the Wei and Lo River valleys, Shih Lo the 
larger and more populous territory of the Great Plain north of the Yellow River and of 
southern Shan-hsi (Map 9). Before the end of 318, 129 of Shih Lo’s dignitaries went so 
far as to encourage him to ascend the imperial throne, but he was not yet ready to do so 
(Chin shu 104:15b-16b). 

Shih Lo did not control the northeast. This was held by a tribe of the Hsien-pi, 
whose chief Mu-jung Hui had proclaimed himself Great Shan-yti of the Hsien-pi in 
307 or soon thereafter (Genealogy 13). During the nominal reign of Emperor Min 
(313-316), the court in Ch’ang-an conferred on Mu-jung Hui the title of General Who 
Maintains the Army in Peace and enfeoffed him as duke of Ch’ang-li and Liao-tung 
(Chin shu 108:1a—2a; Wei shu 95:26a; Pei shih 93:6a—6b). In other words, what was left 
of the Western Chin recognized him in his domain of eastern Jehol and southern 
Manchuria, no doubt in the futile hope of gaining his support. 

When Emperor Yiian had ascended the throne in Chien-k’ang, he sent an envoy to 
Mu-jung Hui, conferring on him the titles of General Who Keeps the North in Peace, 
Inspector of P’ing province, Chief Commandant of all military matters concerning the 
Eastern Barbarians in Yu province, and General of Chariots and Cavalry, enfeoffed him 
as duke of Liao-tung, and recognized him as Shan-yii. It obviously was in the interest of 
both rulers to have an ally against Shih Lo. By the same token, Shih Lo did not wish to 
have an enemy in his back, and therefore offered peace to Mu-jung Hui. Hui rejected 
this and sent envoys to Chien-k’ang (Chin shu 108:2b—4a). 

In the Kan-su corridor, a Chinese state had emerged which came to be known as 
the Former Liang. Chang Kuei (Genealogy 11), a Chinese native of the northwest, 
claimed to be a descendant of the Chang Erh who in 206 B.C. had been made king of 
Ch’ang-shan by Hsiang Yui. In 301, Chang Kuei was by the Chin appointed Shepherd 
of Liang province, i.e. the territory comprising the Kan-su corridor, and Colonel 
Protecting the Tibetans. He was enfeoffed as marquis of the An-lo district, and in 311] 
promoted to full marquis of Pa-ch’eng. That year, he was also made a General Who 
Maintains the West in Peace, and subsequently promoted to General-in-chief of Chariots 
and Cavalry and Palace Attendant. In the 2nd month of 314 (Mar.3-31), he was created 
duke of Hsi-p’ing and given the honourary title of Grand Minister over the Masses. 
Chang Kuei died on June 22, 314, at the age of 60 (Han shu 1A:27b; Chin shu 5:1b, 7b; 
86:la, 4a—5b; 86:1a, 4a, 4b; Wei shu 99:1a—1b). He is considered the founder of Former 
Liang. The beginning of that state has been arbitrarily set at 314, the year when Chang 
Kuei was made a duke. 

Kuei’s son Shih succeeded to his positions and was confirmed in these by Emperor 
Min’s government. Shih’s attempt to rescue Ch’ang-an in 316 failed. But he remained 
a Chin loyalist and did not recognize Emperor Yiian of the Eastern Chin in 318, nor his 
reign title of ta-hsing. Instead, he continued to use Emperor Min’s reign title of chien- 
hsing, even though the Western Chin dynasty was defunct. 318 was therefore for him 
"chien-hsing 6th year” (Chin shu 86:4b-6b). 
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The southwest, i.e. Ssu-ch’uan, Yiin-nan, and the western part of Kuei-chou, had 
become independent again. Liu T’e, a native of Ssu-ch’uan, who for his services to the 
Western Chin had been made a marquis, assumed in 302 the title of Shepherd of Yi 
province, General-in-chief, and Grand Chief Commandant, placed himself in charge of 
all military matters of the Liang '%) and Yi provinces, i.e. the entire southwest, and 
adopted a reign title. He was, however, defeated and killed by Western Chin forces in 
the 3rd month of 303 (Apr.3—May 2), whereupon his head was sent to Lo-yang. T’e’s 
younger brother Liu (Genealogy 10) adopted the same titles but died in 303, aged 56. 
The local dignitaries then elected T’e’s third son Hsiung as their leader (Chin shu 4:5b; 
120:5a—6a, 7a; 121:1a). | 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 304 (Dec.14, 304—Jan.11, 305), Li Hsiung 
proclaimed himself king of Ch’eng-tu prefecture and adopted a reign title. In the 6th 
month of 305 (July 8—Aug.6), he ascended the imperial throne. He called his state Shu, 
later also known as Han. During the following years, he consolidated his domain (Chin 
shu 4:7b, 8a; 5:3b, 5b; 121:1b—3b). 

Due to this renewed fragmentation of China, the Eastern Chin State of 318 had 
fluid borders, with the final outcome very much in doubt. Moreover, Emperor Yiian 
could not even count on the loyalty of his own appointees. During that very year of 
318, when he ascended the throne, the official Chou Chien surrendered to Shih Lo 
with territories just north of the Huai River (Chin shu 104:15a). In addition, Sun Fan, 
one of the many sons of Wu’s last ruler Sun Hao, planned to rebel against Yiian in the 
11th month of the Chinese year 318 (Dec.9, 318—Jan.7, 319), but was found out and 
executed (Chin shu 6:5b). 

Apart from the heir-apparent Shao, Emperor Yiian had four surviving sons. He 
enfeoffed Hsi as king of Wu-ling on Aug.6, 318, and Huan as king of Lang-ya on Jan.12, 
319. The latter died two days later on Jan.14, aged 2. The third son, Ch’ung was enfeoffed 
as king of Tung-hai at an unknown time |) (Chin shu 6:5a, 5b; 38:2a; 64:4b, 6a). The 
youngest son, Yu, did not receive a kingdom until 322. 

Emperor Yiian also had to recognize the surviving descendants of the Western 
Chin house and to renew their titles. Claiming to be the legitimate heir of the Chin, he 
had no choice. But it soon became clear that these distant relatives were not all to be 
trusted. 

The year 319 brought no improvement for Emperor Yiian, and the military situa- 
tion remained unchanged. The fragility of political affiliations is well brought out by 
the actions of a certain Hsii K’an, who in 319 was Grand Administrator of T’ai-shan 
commandery in Shan-tung (Map 10). Finding himself in the no-man’s land between 
Shih Lo in the north and the new Eastern Chin in the south, he recognized Emperor 
Yiian in the 2nd month of 319 (Mar.8—Apr.6). In the 4th month (May 6—June 4) he 
rebelled”, i.e. resumed his independence, assumed the title of Inspector of Yen province, 
and looted adjoining territories. He then joined Shih Lo. In the 5th month of 320 (June 
22-July 21) he again “surrendered” to, i.e. joined, Emperor Yiian. In the 9th month 
(Oct.19-Nov.16), he "rebelled” anew and went over to Shih Lo. In the 2nd month of 
321 (Mar.15—Apr.13), he once more surrendered” to Emperor Yiian. In addition, the 
General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Ch’en Ch’uan, "rebelled” with Chiin-yi 
prefecture and joined Shih Lo in the 4th month of 319 (Chin shu 6:5b, 6a, 6b; 81:2a). 


13. This province in northeastern Ssu-ch’uan is not to be confused with the province in the Kan-su corridor. 
Both have the same transliteration in English, although they have different characters in Chinese. 
14. He died in 341, aged 31 (Chin shu 64:4b). 
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It can be seen from these accounts that the dynastic historian used a terminology 
implying that Emperor Yiian was the legitimate ruler of all of China. Not only are 
other contemporary rulers referred to as "usurpers”, but the actions of all Chinese 
officials are recorded in a hypothetical relation to him. This is also brought out in an 
entry for the 4th month of 318 (May 17—June 14), according to which the Inspector of 
Ch’in province, Ch’en An, "rebelled” and surrendered to Liu Yao (Chin shu 6:5b). 
Ch’in province comprised the upper reaches of the Wei and T’ao Rivers in Kan-su. It 
was far away from the Eastern Chin, its Inspector had been on his own since 316, and 
he could no longer hold out against Liu Yao’s Hsiung-nu State. Rebellion” is therefore 
an utterly inappropriate term for his action, just as it is for those of Hsti K’an and 
Ch’en Ch’uan. 

At the very end of 319, Shih Lo adopted the title of King of Chao.'5) To differentiate 
between the two Chao, Liu Yao’s state is customarily called the Former Chao and Shih 
Lo’s the Later Chao. Shih Lo started his own calendar by numbering the years "King of 
Chao Ist year”, ”2nd year”, and so forth. He also built an Altar to the Gods of the Soils 
and Grains and an Ancestral Temple and adopted imperial etiquette at his court in 
Hsiang-kuo (Chin shu 6:6a; 105:1a). 

To add to his troubles, Emperor Yiian was opposed from within his own Ssu-ma 
clan. His third cousin Pao, who had inherited the kingdom of Nan-yang in southern 
Ho-nan and northern Hu-pei, and who had been appointed Emperor Min’s Chancellor 
of the Right in 313, assumed the title of King of Chin in 319. By chosing this designation, 
he took the first step toward claiming the imperial throne, just as Yiian had done before 
him in 317. His claim was recognized by the Chin loyalist Chang Shih, ruler of Former 
Liang, in that he accepted from Pao the title of General-in-chief Who Subdues the 
West. Pao was, however, murdered by one of his officers in the 5th month of 320 (June 
22-July 21), aged 27 (Chin shu 6:6a; 37:10b; 86:6b). 

In 320, Eastern Chin forces lost one battle on Mar.1 and won another in the 7th 
month (Aug.21—Sep.18) against Shih Lo’s troops in the no-man’s land between the 
states (Chin shu 6:6a, 6b). 

News also arrived that the late Emperor Huai’s former heir-apparent Ch’tian had 
been killed in P’ing-yang on June 24 of 320. The text states that Emperor Yiian wept 
for three days (Chin shu 6:6a), no doubt a ritual act to emphasize his legitimacy. For 
the same purpose, the Spiritual Tablets of Emperor Yiian’s ancestors were set up in the 
Ancestral Temple on Oct.17 (Chin shu 6:6b). 

In the northwest, Chang Shih was murdered on July 25, 320. He was succeeded as 
Shepherd of Liang province, i.e. ruler of Former Liang, by his younger brother Mao. 
This was the first member of the Chang house to adopt his own reign title, which 
practice was continued by all his successors (Chin shu 6:6a; 86:6b). 

In the 4th month of 321 (May 13-June 11), Shih Lo conquered Yen-tz’u prefecture 
with severe losses for the Eastern Chin. Emperor Ytian responded by setting up military 
headquarters in Ho-fei and Huai-yin prefectures, clearly a defensive measure (Chin 
shu 6:6b-7a). 

322 was the last year of Emperor Yiian’s reign. It began with a disaster, the rebellion 
of Wang Tun. 

Wang Tun belonged to the most prominent Chinese family during the period of 
the Six Dynasties, the Wang of Lang-ya. His wife was the Princess of Hsiang-ch’eng, 


15. Chin shu 6:6a dates the event "11th month, mou-yin”, but the 11th month of 319 had no day with 
these cyclical characters. 
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daughter of the founder of Western Chin, Emperor Wu. He had made an excellent 
career and i.a. held the offices of General of the Guards of the Left, Grand Herald, and 
Inspector of the Palace Writers. Being summoned by the future Emperor Ytian of Eastern 
Chin, he was by stages appointed General-in-chief and Shepherd of Ching province. At 
that time, Emperor Yiian’s special confidants were Liu Wei and Tiao Hsieh. Liu Wei 
outmanoeuvred Wang Tun at the court, and the latter found himself bypassed and his 
proposals ignored. This rift led to Wang Tun’s uprising (Chin shu 98:1a—3b). 

Wang Tun rebelled in Wu-ch’ang on Feb.16. The General Who Is Spirited Like a 
Dragon, Shen Ch’ung, immediately joined him with his army. Tun’s condition for calling 
off the uprising was the execution of Liu Wei. Emperor Ytian was furious and offered a 
marquisate with the income from 5000 households for Wang Tun’s head. In the 3rd 
month (Apr.3—May 2), Yiian took steps to protect the capital by summoning the Gen- 
eral Who Subdues the West, Tai Jo-ssu, and the General Who Maintains the North in 
Peace, Liu Wei. The former was promoted to General of Agile Cavalry. The General of 
the Right, Chou Cha, was ordered to defend Shih-t’ou. The Minister of Works, Wang 
Tao, was placed in chief command. There clearly was a division within the Wang clan. 
Wang Tun had rebelled. Wang Tao, who was Tun’s nephew remained loyal for the time 
being. Wang Han, Tun’s elder brother and at that time Superintendent of the Imperial 
Household, fled to the rebels (Chin shu 6:7a; 98:la, 4a—5a). 

During the same 3rd month, Emperor Yiian enfeoffed his son Yii as king of Lang- 
ya (Chin shu 6:7a). 

In the 4th month (May 3-31), Wang Tun came down the Yangtze and attacked 
Shih-t’ou. Chou Cha switched sides, opened a city gate, and admitted Wang Tun’s 
troops. He was killed for this by the General Who Rouses Awe, Hou Li, but that did 
not prevent Wang Tun from occupying Shih-t’ou. Tai Jo-ssu, Liu Wei, Wang Tao, the 
General and Commissioner over the Army, Chou Yi, and others launched a last attack 
and were defeated. With this, the defense collapsed. Tiao Hsieh fled to Chiang-ch’eng 
prefecture and was there killed. Liu Wei escaped to Shih Lo (Chin shu 6:7a—7b; 69:3a; 
98:5a). 

Wang Tun was the victor and proceeded to secure his power. He had himself 
appointed Chancellor, Chief Commandant of all military matters within and without 
the capital, Intendant of the Masters of Writing, and Shepherd of Chiang province, and 
enfeoffed as duke of Wu-ch’ang commandery. He executed his enemies, such as Tai Jo- 
ssu and Chou Yi, and appointed his supporters and those who had come over to his 
side, such as his nephew Wang Tao, to key positions (Chin shu 6:7b—8a; 98:5a). This 
made him the virtual ruler of the Eastern China State. But there is no evidence that he 
planned to overthrow the dynasty. His biography claims that shortly before his death 
he gave an evasive answer to the question as to whether he would make himself emperor 
(Chin shu 98:7a). But that certainly is only a guess by the dynastic historian and a 
fabricated speech. 

Meanwhile, the war continued, with fighting on two fronts. In the 5th month of 
322 (June 1-30), Shih Lo’s cavalry raided the Great Plain south of the Yellow River. In 
the 7th month (July 30—Aug.28), Hsti K’an finally ran out of luck. He was the man 
who had changed sides six times between 319 and 321, ending with allegiance to 
Emperor Yuan. The latter had then appointed him Protector General of T’ai-shan 
commandery in Shan-tung. Shih Lo’s relative Shih Hu attacked him, seized T’ai-shan, 
captured Hsii K’an, and sent him to Hsiang-kuo. He was there executed. Due to this 
defeat, the Eastern Chin Inspector of Yen province, Ch’ih Chien, withdrew from his 
capital, Tsou-shan prefecture, to Ho-fei. In the 8th month (Aug.29-Sep.26) Emperor 
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Yiian’s Grand Administrator of Lang-ya commandery, Sun Mo, surrendered to Shih Lo. 
With these defeats, all of the Shan-tung peninsula had been lost to Shih Lo. He pursued 
his advantage by taking Hsiang-ch’eng, Fu-ch’eng, and Ch’iao '°) prefectures. The Eastern 
Chin forces withdrew to Shou-ch’un (Chin shu 6:7b, 8a; 105:3b). 

The only victory of Eastern Chin in 322 occurred in the 5th month. Its border 
against the Shu State at the Yangtze was near the western entrance of the gorges. 
When Shu forces attempted to move down the river, they were repelled. On the other 
hand, North Vietnam went its separate way again, when the Grand Administrator of 
Hsin-ch’ang commandery, Liang Shih, raised troops and rebelled in the 10th month 
(Oct.27—Nov.24) (Chin shu 6:7b, 8a). 

Emperor Yiian died on Jan.3, 323, aged 47, and was given the temple name of 
Central Exemplar (Chung-tsung) (Chin shu 6:8a). While he had laid claim to being the 
legitimate Son of Heaven, he had in fact shared China with five other rulers, two of 
them (Liu Yao, Li Hsiung) also emperors. During his less than five years of reign, he 
had suffered severe defeats by Shih Lo, but with the greatest danger not so much from 
without than from within the state. Wang Tun had in the end deprived him of all 
power, and he died as a figurehead at Tun’s mercy. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR MING 
323-325 


Emperor Yiian’s eldest son Shao ascended the throne as Emperor Ming on Jan.4, 
323 (Chin shu 6:9b). Being 22 years old, he was legally entitled to rule, but had to defer 
to Wang Tun. 

While the future Emperor Ming still was the heir-apparent, his father had selected 
the Lady Yii Wen-chtin to become his principal wife. On July 25, 323, Ming enthroned 
her as empress (Chin shu 6:9b; 32:1b). 

The war with Shih Lo continued and went badly. In the 3rd month (Apr.22—May 
21) of 323, he invaded Hsii province at the lower reaches of the Huai River. Its Inspector, 
Pien Tun, withdrew to Hsii-yi prefecture south of the Huai. In the 8th month (Sep.17- 
Oct.15), Shih Lo consolidated his hold on the Shan-tung peninsula (Chin shu 6:9b, 
10a). 

In the northwest, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Mao, was forced to accept Liu 
Yao of the Former Chao as his overlord, but was instead rewarded by him with the title 
of king.!”) 

The only success of the Eastern Chin during 323 was Liang Shih’s defeat and 
death in Vietnam in the 6th month (July 20—Aug.17) (Chin shu 6:9b). 

In the Ist month of 324 (Feb.1 1—Mar.11), a certain Li T’o was decapitated on the 
market place of Chien-k’ang, i.e. publicly executed. He was the first of many ”yao” or 
”yao bandits” during the Six Dynasties. Yao” means heretic, weird, and supernatural, 
and the term was used for men outside the Confucian tradition who gained a following 
by unorthodox and at times magical practices. Unfortunately, the dynastic historian is 
content to label a man as ”yao” without giving an account of his beliefs.'*) In the case of 


16. This was the Ch’iao prefecture identical with the present Po hsien, An-hui. 
17. See Rogers, Chronicle, p.10. 
18. See de Crespigny, Generals of the South, p.15. 
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Li T’o, he was accused of misleading the people through heretic books (yao-shu) (Chin 
shu 6:10a). 

Shih Lo and Liu Yao were fighting each other in the north, and both brought 
pressure on Eastern Chin in the south. Liu Yao’s officer K’ang P’ing raided southern 
Ho-nan and northern Hu-pei in the 3rd month of 324 (Apr.10—May 9). On the Great 
Plain, Eastern Chin forces continued to abandon territories to Shih Lo and fall back 
southward (Chin shu 6:10a, 11a). 

Some time during 324, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Mao, died at the age of 
49. He had no sons and was succeeded by his nephew Chin, son of Shih (Chin shu 
86:8b; Wei shu 99:2a—2b). 

More importantly, Emperor Ming’s conflict with Wang Tun came out into the 
open this year and was resolved. The new ruler had found it opportune to heap Wang 
Tun with honours and thereby bide his time. That simultaneously the arrogance, cruelty, 
and lawlessness of Wang Tun and his followers increased even more, is a standard 
accusation of dynastic historians against outlaws and cannot be taken seriously (Chin 
shu 98:5a—-5b). 

Not later than the 6th month (July 8—-Aug.6) of 324, Wang Tun fell mortally ill, 
and Ming was erroneously informed that he had died. The emperor issued a scathing 
edict, criticizing Tun’s past performance and ordering an attack on his supporters. Wang 
Tun responded by sending an army against the capital. He was too sick to take com- 
mand in person and therefore put his elder brother in charge, the General-in-chief of 
Agile Cavalry, Wang Han. On Aug.8, the latter in command of Ch’ien Feng, Chou Fu, 
and Teng Yiieh reached the southern shore of the Huai River, which on a westerly 
course, formed the southern moat of Chien-k’ang before entering the Yangtze.!*) It was 
crossed by the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird.2°) Wen Ch’iao defended the 
northern shore of the Huai. For good military reason but much to the displeasure of 
Emperor Ming, he burned the pontoon bridge. The emperor then took command in 
person. At this point, Wang Tun died, aged 59. His death was kept a secret, and his 
troops therefore continued the fight. 

On Aug.23, reinforcements under Liu Hsia and Su Chitin reached the capital, and 
Emperor Ming personally inspected them by night. On Aug.31, a battle was fought 
outside the Gate of All-Embracing Light in which Wang Han’s forces suffered a crushing 
defeat. On Sep.1, they burned their camp and scattered. On Sep.2, the emperor re- 
turned to the palace. He issued an amnesty to all but Wang Tun’s closest surviving 
supporters. He also enfeoffed the defenders of the throne, six men as dukes and four as 
marquises. Wang Tao, who had changed sides again and been one of the defenders of 
Chien-k’ang, was enfeoffed as duke of Shih-hsing commandery, with an income from 
3000 households, and bestowed 9000 bolts of pongee. Wen Ch’iao was enfeoffed as 
duke of Chien-ning prefecture, the Master of Writing, Pien K’un, as duke of Chien- 
hsing prefecture, Yu Liang as duke of Yung-ch’ang prefecture, Liu Hsia as duke of 
Ch’tian-ling prefecture, and Su Chitin as duke of Shao-ling prefecture, each with an 
income from 1,800 households and bestowed 5,400 bolts of pongee. Ch’ih Chien was 
enfeoffed as marquis of Kao-p’ing prefecture, Ying Chan as marquis of Kuan-yang 
prefecture, Chao Yin as marquis of Hsiang-nan prefecture, and Pien Tun as marquis of 


19. It is not to be confused with the much greater Huai River, written with the same character, which 
flows from west to east between the Yangtze and Yellow River. 

20. Vermilion was the colour of the south. A Bridge with that name had already existed in Wu times (Wu 
shu 19:21b). 
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Yi-yang prefecture, each with an income from 1,600 households and bestowed 4,800 
bolts of pongee. 

Wang Tun’s corpse was dug up and his head hung up at the Pontoon Bridge of the 
Vermilion Bird. This was the place for displaying the heads of major criminals during 
the Six Dynasties. His generals Ch’ien Feng and Shen Ch’ung were decapitated. Wang 
Han and his son Yii fled in a boat upstream the Yangtze, were captured, and drowned. 

There was a last flare-up in the 12th month of the Chinese year 324 (Jan. 1-30, 
325), when Shen Ch’ung’s officer Ku Yang resumed the fighting in Wu-k’ang prefecture, 
but he was swiftly defeated and killed by local forces (Chin shu 6:10a—11a; 67:2b; 
98:6a—8b; 100:1 4a). 

On Apr. 1, 325, Emperor Ming enthroned his son Yen as heir-apparent (Chin shu 
6:11b). He was then only 5 years old. 

In the 4th month (Apr.29-May 28), Shih Lo conquered additional parts of the 
Southern Great Plain and extended his border against Eastern Chin all the way to the 
lower reaches of the Huai River (Chin shu 6:11b). This meant that the previous no- 
man’s land between the Yellow River and the lower Huai now was entirely in his 
hands. 

In the intercalary month (Sep.24—Oct.22), Emperor Ming fell ill. He summoned 
the Grand Steward, Ssu-ma Yang, the Minister over the Masses, Wang Tao, the Prefect 
of the Masters of Writing, Pien K’un, the General of Chariots and Cavalry, Ch’ih Chien, 
the elder brother of the empress, the General and Commissioner over the Army, Yii 
Liang, the General Who Commands the Army, Lu Yeh, and the Governor of Tan-yang 
Wen Ch’iao, to receive his testamentary edict with orders to assist the young successor. 
On Oct.18, Emperor Ming died, aged 27. He was given the temple name of Majestic 
Founder (Su-tsu) (Chin shu 6:12a, 12b; 65:4a; 67:2b, 9a; 73:2b). 

Emperor Ming had reigned for less than three years. He had succeeded in ridding 
himself of Wang Tun and his supporters, but the territorial losses against Shih Lo had 
been severe. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR CH’ENG 
325-342 


Ssu-ma Yen or Emperor Ch’eng was enthroned on Oct.19, 325, aged 5. That day, 
the Empress, Yti Wen-chiin, received the title of Empress Dowager. On Nov.2, she took 
over the government for her stepson. This symbolic act, repeated throughout Chinese 
history whenever a child emperor was enthroned, rarely meant real power for an empress 
dowager. Instead, she delegated authority to one or several high officials, often a relative. 
In the present case, the Minister over the Masses, Wang Tao, was appointed Intendant 
of the Masters of Writing, and Yui Liang, elder brother of the Empress Dowager, Prefect 
of the Palace Writers. These two became the chief regents, with Yui Liang as the most 
powerful (Chin shu 7:1a; 32:2a; 65:4a; 73:2b). 

In the 4th month of 326 (May 18—June 16), Shih Lo’s forces invaded Ju-nan 
commandery situated north of the upper reaches of the Huai River (Map 11). The 
people of that commandery seized their administrator and welcomed him (Chin shu 
7:l1a). This made the entire Huai River the border between the Later Chao and Eastern 
Chin States, albeit fluid and with some holdouts north of it. 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 326 (Dec.11, 326—Jan.8, 327), Shih Lo’s 
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officer Shih Ts’ung crossed the Huai and attacked Shou-ch’un.?!) He could not take it 
and instead raided the territory of Fou-ling, only 50 km (31 miles) distant from Chien- 
k’ang across the Yangtze. The Eastern Chin court gave the Minister over the Masses, 
Wang Tao, the additional title of Commander-in-chief and Chief Commandant of all 
military matters within and without the capital in order to resist this invasion. It was 
clearly viewed with concern. But Shih Ts’ung did not put up a fight and withdrew. 
Among the troops sent against him was a contingent led by the Grand Administrator of 
Li-yang in An-hui, Su Chin, who had distinguished himself against Wang Tun but soon 
was to become a new threat to the dynasty. (Chin shu 7:1b). 

In the 12th month of the same Chinese year 326 (Jan.9-Feb.7, 327), the Grand 
Administrator Liu K’ai at the lower reaches of the Huai River, surrendered to Shih Lo 
(Chin shu 7:1b). 

The war with Liu Yao of the Former Chao also went badly. His troops looted the 
area of Tsuan prefecture, and the Eastern Chin General Who Pacifies the North, Wei 
Kai, withdrew to Hsiang-yang (Chin shu 7:1b). 

In addition, the Eastern Chin had to cope with a brief insurrection. The General of 
the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the North, Liu Hsia, who had fought against Wang 
Tun and subsequently had been entrusted with the defence of the lower reaches of the 
Huai River, died on July 20 of 326. His subordinate officer Li Lung attempted to resist 
Hsia’s replacement but was defeated and killed (Chin shu 7:1a—1b; 81:13a). 

In the 10th month of 326 (Nov.11—Dec.10), the Eastern Chin revived the custom 
of enfeoffing the senior descendant of a defunct dynasty to uphold the sacrifices to 
it.27) Ts’ao Ts’ao’s great-great-grandson Mai was for that purpose enfeoffed as king of 
Ch’en-liu (Chin shu 7:1b). In contrast to Han practice, the Yin and Chou dynasties 
were ignored, as were also the Han and Wu. 

In 327, there were no military encounters between the Eastern Chin and Later 
Chao, and only minor border skirmishes in the 10th month (Nov.1—29) with the For- 
mer Chao (Chin shu 7:2a). On the other hand, the dynasty was faced by another great 
uprising within. 

In the 11th month (Nov.30—Dec.29), Su Chin rebelled in Li-yang in An-hui, and 
the Inspector of Yui province in Chiang-hsi, Tsu Ytieh,”’) followed suit. The cause seems 
to have been a factional struggle, the mounting tension between Su Chin and Yi 
Liang. On Dec.30, 327, Su Chiin ordered his officer Han Huang to occupy Ku-shu 
township. On the following day, Dec.31, Su Chitin was joined by two members of the 
imperial house, Ssu-ma Hsiung, who was the king of P’eng-ch’eng, and Ssu-ma Hsiu, 
the king of Chang-wu. Hsiung was a third cousin of Emperor Yuan, founder of Eastern 
Chin, and Hsiu a fifth cousin of Emperor Ch’eng (Chin shu 37:la—5a, 7a—7b). 
Subsequently, Su Chtin defeated imperial forces at the Tz’u Lake. On Jan.19, 328, he 
routed other imperial troops under Huan Yi at Wu-hu (Chin shu 7:2a; 100:14b). 

The General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry, Ch’ih Chien, who was stationed 
north of the lowest part of the Yangtze, wished to lead his troops to the capital for its 
protection. This was not allowed because of the danger from Shih Lo in the north. 
Ch’ih Chien sent instead a small contingent under Liu Chi, which could make no 
difference to the outcome (Chin shu 7:2a; 67:9a). 


21. On the names Shou-ch'un and Shou-yang, see the entries in Appendix VIII. 

22. For earlier enfeoffments of this kind, see my Restoration, vol. III, pp. 36-37, and supra p. 41. 

23. Tsu Yiieh had on June 8, 327, received the additional appointment of General Who Maintains the 
West in Peace (Chin shu 7:2a). 
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A larger force under the command of the General Who Pacifies the South and 
Inspector of Ching province, Wen Ch’iao, started out for the same purpose from Wu- 
ch’ang and reached Hsiin-yang prefecture in the 1st month of the Chinese year 328 
(Jan.28—Feb.26) (Chin shu 7:2a). 

While there was fighting in the coastal area east of Chien-k’ang, Su Chiin’s main 
thrust was against the capital itself. On Feb.27, 328, he reached Chiang Mountain 
northeast of it and there defeated an imperial army under the Prefect of the Masters of 
Writing, and General Who Commands the Army, Pien K’un. On Mar.3, he attacked 
the palisades set up at the Ch’ing stream northeast of Chien-k’ang. The wind being 
favourable, his troops set them on fire, whereafter he inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
defenders. Among those killed were Pien K’un himself, aged 42, two of his sons, the 
Governor of Tan-yang, Yang Man, the Gentleman-in-attendance of the Yellow Gates, 
Chou Tao, and the Grand Administrator of Lu-chiang, T’ao Chan. Thereafter, Su Chtin 
overran the capital. Emperor Ming’s brother-in-law, Yii Liang, attempted to oppose 
him at the Gate of All-Embracing Light, but his troops scattered. Liang fled with his 
brothers and others to Wen Ch’iao in Hsiin-yang (Chin shu 7:2a—2b; 70:9b; 73:3a; 
76:1b—2a; 100:14b). 

The Minister over the Masses, Wang Tao, together with the Imperial Household 
Grandees of the Right Lu Yeh, Hsiin Sung, and others attempted to protect the then 7- 
year old emperor in the main audience hall, called the Hall of the Grand Ultimate, 
while the Grand Master of Ceremonies, K’ung Yui, guarded the Imperial Ancestral 
Temple. This did not prevent the victorious soldiers from destroying that temple and 
from looting the palace, including the harem and the quarters of the Empress Dowager, 
Yii Wen-chiin. It may well be due to the treatment she suffered that the Empress 
Dowager died on Mar.25,”4) aged 32. The text claims that after this rampage hardly 
any rice was left in the storehouse for sustaining the emperor (Chin shu 7:2b; 32:2a; 
67:4a; 100:14b). 

On Mar.5, Su Chiin issued an edict in the name of the emperor, appointing Tsu 
Yiieh Palace Attendant, Grand Commandant, and Prefect of the Masters of Writing, 
and himself General of Agile Cavalry and Intendant of the Masters of Writing. The 
edict also ordered a general amnesty, excluding Yi Liang and his brothers (Chin shu 
7:2b; 100:15a). 

Taking advantage of the chaos in Eastern Chin, Shih Lo attacked Wan prefecture, 
the capital of Nan-yang commandery. The Grand Administrator of Nan-yang, Wang 
Kuo, surrendered to him (Chin shu 7:2b). 

On June 11, Su Chiin moved the emperor to Shih-t’ou, where the local granary 
was converted into a temporary palace. His soldiers looted the tombs of the Eastern 
Chin house, and Han Huang pillaged the territory southeast of the capital (Chin shu 
7:2b; 67:6a; 100:15a). 

At this point, the loyalists began to rally. Yii Liang’s younger brother Ping and 
others raised "Righteous Troops” in southern Chiang-su and northern Che-chiang, i.e. 
east of the capital (Chin shu 7:2b). "Righteous Troops” is a common term in Chinese 
dynastic historical writing. It designates troops fighting for a righteous cause, which in 
practice meant the winning side. The difference between rebels and righteous troops 
simply depended on the outcome. 


24. Chin shu 7:2b dates her death "3rd month, ping-tzu”, but the 3rd month had no day with these cyclical 
characters. If the entry "3rd month” is erroneous and the event took place in the 2nd month, she died on 
Mar. 25. 
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The troops at Hsiin-yang, which had been augmented and now were led by the 
General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, T’ao K’an, in command of Wen Ch’iao, Yt 
Liang, and Wei Kai, sailed at this time down the Yangtze and reached Ts’ai Island on 
June 22. It was situated 6.8 km (4.2 miles) upstream from the capital, i.e. very close to 
Shih-t’ou (Chin shu 7:2b). 

This did not stop Su Chiin’s string of victories. Han Huang defeated and killed 
Huan Yi in the 6th month (July 24—Aug.21), and Wei Kai fell in battle on Aug.7. Su 
Chiin lost Ho-fei north of the Yangtze in the same 6th month, but that mattered little. 
The scene of action had shifted to the capital area (Chin shu 7:2b). 

Wen Ch’iao and Yui Liang moved troops to the Po-shih Fort northwest of Chien- 
k’ang, and were there joined by the Minister over the Masses, Wang Tao on Oct.22. 
Henceforth, Shih-t’ou was under pressure from both the southwest and northwest, 
while Wen Ch’iao’s ships blockaded Shih-t’ou from the Yangtze. An attack by Su Chitin 
on Po-shih failed (Chin shu 7:2b-3a; 67:6a—6b; 73:3a; 100:15a). 

On Nov.13,T’ao K’an ordered an all-out assault on Shih-t’ou from both directions. 
At that very time, Su Chiin was giving a banquet for his officers and was drunk. He 
sallied forth in a cavalry charge. His horse stumbled, he fell off, and was killed and 
decapitated by T’ao K’an’s officers Li Yang and P’eng Shih. His troops drew back into 
the town. They did not surrender but chose Chiin’s younger brother Yi as their leader. 
The rebels were not yet seriously weakened, and the emperor was still their captive 
(Chin shu 7:3a; 66:8a; 67:6b; 100:15b). 

During the same 9th month of 328 (Oct.20—Nov.18), another rebellion broke out 
in southern Hu-nan, but this was swiftly brought under control (Chin shu 7:3a). 

Meanwhile, momentous events had taken place in North China during 328. These 
culminated on Feb.6, 329, when Liu Yao, the emperor of Former Chao, was defeated by 
Shih Lo at Lo-yang, captured, and subsequently killed. His heir-apparent Hsi 7°) and 
the Commander-in-chief, Liu Yin led what was left of loyal officials to Shang-kuei 
prefecture, situated near the upper Wei River. In the 9th month of 329 (Oct.9-Nov.7), 
Shih Hu defeated and killed Liu Yin and then took Shang-kuei. Liu Hsi and his remaining 
relatives were wiped out. The Former Chao State had ceased to exist, and Shih Lo was 
master of North China (Chin shu 7:3a, 3b; 103:12b-—13a). The claimants to the imperial 
throne had thereby been reduced to two, namely the rulers of Eastern Chin and Shu. 

Among Shih Lo’s captives at Shang-kuei was Yao Yi-chung, a Tibetan (Ch’iang) 
from Ch’ih-t’ing, who had been a general of Liu Yao and had been enfeoffed as duke of 
P’ing-hsiang. He now entered the service of Shih Lo, had a distinguished career under 
him and his successors, was confirmed in his noble rank, and later enfeoffed as duke of 
Hsi-p’ing. In 351, he assumed the titles of Grand Chief Commandant of the Six Barbarian 
Tribes, Chief Commandant of all military matters at the Yangtze and Huai River, Gen- 
eral-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry, Duke of Kao-ling commandery, and Great Shan- 
yu. In other words, he made himself as good as independent. He fathered 42 sons, and 
died in 352, aged 73 (Genealogy 15) (Chin shu:116:la—2b). 

In the 1st month of 329 (Feb. 15—Mar.16), an abortive attempt was made to rescue 
Emperor Ch’eng. The Palace Attendant Chung Ya and the General of the Guards of 
the Right, Liu Ch’ao, who were in Shih-t’ou, planned to bring him out of the town but 
were discovered and killed (Chin shu 7:3a; 70:12a, 13b). 

Tsu Yueh had during this time operated north of the Yangtze, had there been 
defeated by Shih Lo’s officer Shih Ts’ung in the 7th month of 328 (Aug.22-Sep.20), 


25. Chin shu 7:3a gives his name as P’i. 
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and had withdrawn to Li-yang prefecture in An-hui. He was there attacked by Eastern 
Chin forces on Mar.11, 329. His army surrendered and he fled to Shih Lo (Chin shu 
7:2b, 3b). 

Before the middle of March, 329, the rebels made a last sortie from Shih-t’ou, led 
by Su Chiin’s son Shih. They reached the imperial palace in Chien-k’ ang, set part of it 
afire, and then withdrew (Chin shu 7:3a). 

On Mar.29, the combined imperial armies once more attacked Shih-t’ou and after 
an initial setback were victorious. Su Yi with his remaining forces withdrew 
southeastward to Li-yang,”°) and was there captured and killed on Apr.7. Su Shih and 
Ssu-ma Hsiung were executed. Ssu-ma Hsiu had previously fallen in battle. The rest of 
Su Yi’s forces were mopped up and their officers, including Han Huang, executed 
(Chin shu 7:3a: 37:5a, 7b; 100:16a). 

The child emperor was conducted back to the capital. But because of the extensive 
damage done to the palace, he temporarily resided in the Park of Established Peace 
(Chin shu 7:3a). 

On Apr.24, the victorious generals received their rewards. T’ao K’an was enfeoffed 
as duke of Ch’ang-sha commandery, Wen Ch’iao as duke of Shih-an commandery, and 
Ch’ih Chien as duke of Nan-ch’ang prefecture. Wen Ch’iao died soon thereafter on 
June 6 (Chin shu 7:3b; 66:8a). 

On Jan.29, 330, the General of the Right, Kuo Mo, killed the General Who Pacifies 
the South and Inspector of Chiang province, Liu Yin. T’ao K’an and Yii Liang led an 
army against him. Kuo Mo’s officers became intimidated and one of them, Tsung Hou, 
arrested Mo and his four sons and surrendered. T’ao K’an executed father and sons on 
June 21 in Hsiin-yang (Chin shu 7:3b; 64:8b; 73:4a—4b). 

The war with Shih Lo continued to go badly. In the 5th month (June 3-July 1) of 
330, his officer Liu Cheng raided Nan-sha prefecture, defeated and killed the Chief 
Commandant Hsii Ju, and then took Hai-yii prefecture (Chin shu 7:3b). The text clearly 
states that Liu Cheng was an officer of Shih Lo, hence not a local rebel. Since Nan-sha 
and Hai-yti prefectures were both situated south of the lower Yang-tzu, it follows that 
Liu Cheng had crossed the river. 

Earlier in 330, Shih Lo had adopted the titles of Heavenly King of Chao and of 
Acting Emperor. In the 8th month (Aug.30-Sep.28) of that year, he finally ascended 
the throne as the first emperor of Later Chao (Chin shu 7:3b; 105:7a—8a). This brought 
the number of simultaneous emperors in China back to three: Shih Lo in the north, 
Ch’eng in the southeast, and Li Hsiung in the southwest. Shih Lo had plans to move 
his capital from Hsiang-kuo to Lo-yang, but nothing came of it (Chin shu 105:9a). 

During the same month, Shih Lo’s officer Kuo Ching looted the area of Hsiang- 
yang and then encamped at Fan-ch’eng directly north of it. The Eastern Chin forces 
under the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the South, Chou Fu, withdrew 
to Wu-ch’ang. This was followed by mass surrenders to Shih Lo. Recognizing political 
reality, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Chiin, severed his allegiance to Eastern Chin 
and declared himself a subject of Shih Lo. He was by Shih Lo enfeoffed as duke of Wu- 
wei (Chin shu 7:3b, 4a). 

In the 9th month (Sep.29-—Oct.27) of 330, work was begun to restore the palace in 
Chien-k’ang, and on Jan.31, 333, Emperor Ch’eng moved back into it (Chin shu 7:3b, 
4b). 

In the 10th month of 330 (Oct.28-Nov.26), Liu Hsiung, ruler of the Shu state in 


26. This was the Li-yang prefecture in Chiang-su. 
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Ssu-ch’uan, sent his first cousin Shou to attack once more through the gorges of the 
Yangtze. The Eastern Chin forces withdrew to the eastern entrance of the lowest gorge 
(Chin shu 7:4a). 

On Jan.25, 331, Shih Lo’s officer Liu Cheng looted Lou prefecture and subsequently 
Wu-chin prefecture (Chin shu 7:4a). This means that he had operated for more than 
half a year south of the lower Yangtze. 

One political success was scored by the Eastern Chin during 331. Since ancient 
times, the White Horse Tibetans (Po-ma ti) had lived in the valleys of the western part 
of the Ch’in Range, a territory known since Former Han times as Wu-tu commandery. 
They were culturally more advanced than their fellow Tibetans (Ch’iang) in that part 
of the world which now has their name. Since 317, their king had been Yang Nan-ti 
(Genealogy 23), who had proclaimed himself Worthy King of the Left and made Hsia- 
pien prefecture his capital (Sung shu 98:1b; Wei shu 101:1b—2a; Pei shih 96:2a). Chin 
shu records that Yang Nan-ti "surrendered” in the 7th month (Aug.20-Sep.17) (7:4a). 
”Surrendered” belongs to the vocabulary of the dynastic historian as viewed from the 
Eastern Chin. In reality Yang Nan-ti, whose principality came to be known as Ch’ou- 
ch’ih, was in a squeeze between the Later Chao in the north and the Shu State in the 
south, and obviously considered it advantageous to seek what amounted to an alliance 
with the Eastern Chin. 

In the 3rd month of 332 (Apr.12—May 10), the Eastern Chin forces won a victory 
at Ma-t’ou township 2’) against Shih Lo’s troops. Less agreeably, another of Shih Lo’s 
officers, Han Yung, crossed the lower Yangtze and looted the territories of the long- 
suffering Nan-sha and Hai-yii prefectures. In the 4th month (May 11-—June 9), Shih 
Lo’s officer Kuo Ching took Hsiang-yang. He lost it again in the 7th month (Aug.8— 
Sep.6) as well as Fan-ch’eng which he had taken two years earlier (Chin shu 7:4a). 
Minor though these victories were, they were the first military successes ever of Eastern 
Chin against Shih Lo. 

In 333, the Great Shan-yii of the Hsien-pi, Mu-jung Hui, died, aged 65, having 
ruled for 49 years. He was succeeded by his third son, Huang.”®) Huang had been made 
the heir-apparent decades earlier, and, like his father, had received Chinese titles. In 
334, Emperor Ch’eng appointed, i.e. recognized, him as General-in-chief Who Maintains 
the Army in Peace, Inspector of P’ing Province, Chief Commandant, Great Shan-yi, 
and duke of Liao-tung. He thereby reaffirmed the alliance (Ching shu 108:6a; 109:1a; 
1b; Wei shu 95:26b; Pei shih 93:6b). 

On Feb.23, 333, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Chiin, renewed his friendly 
relations with Eastern Chin by accepting from it the title of General-in-chief Who 
Maintains the West in Peace, but he did not adopt its reign title. Thereafter, the two 
states maintained diplomatic contacts (Chin shu 7:4b; 86:12a). 

On Feb.26, 333, Shih Lo sent envoys with presents to the Eastern Chin court, 
obviously a peace overture. The latter, in a ritual act of sino-centric bravado, burned the 
gifts (Chin shu 7:4b). This could not change the fact that the Hsiung-nu State of Shih 
Lo was by far stronger than the Chinese state of Eastern Chin. 

On Aug.17, 333, Shih Lo died at the age of 60.2°) He was given the posthumous 


27. There existed more than one township with this name. The above was in An-hui. 
28. Pei shih writes Huang with radical 72 instead of 106. Wei shu 95:26b refers to him by his style as Yiian- 


chen. 
29. Shih Lo’s biography dates his death wrongly to the year 332 (Chin shu 105:1 1a). It says (ibid.) that he 


had been on the throne for 15 years. Since he became king of Chao in 319, the correct death year must be 
333. 
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title of Emperor Ming and the temple name of Eminent Founder (Kao-tsu) (Chin shu 
7:4b; 105:11a). He had been a brutal man in a brutal time. But he was also an excellent 
general and competent politician. He respected learning and loved literature, although 
he had no education himself Even on his campaigns, he had scholars read to him from 
the historical books and especially appreciated the Han shu. He personally went to 
schools and examined the students on the meaning of the classics. Even if this means 
that he had prompters, it did not make him different from many Chinese emperors 
throughout history. He strove to be a conscientious ruler, and ordered people to pre- 
sent memorials in single sealed envelopes *°) (Chin shu 105:4b,8b). With him died a 
strong personality who, by his standards, had not been without honour. 

Shih Lo was succeeded by his son Hung. But with Shih Lo’s demise, Shih Hu, not 
Hung, was in control, and dissention immediately arose within the imperial house and 
among the Hsiung-nu nobles. Before the end of August, the general Shih Ts’ ung defected 
with Ch’iao prefecture to Eastern Chin. In the 10th month (Oct.25—Nov.23), the gen- 
eral Shih Sheng called himself Inspector of Ch’in province in Ch’ang-an, sent envoys, 
and "surrendered” to Eastern Chin, i.e. offered an alliance. Shih Lang 3!) occupied Lo- 
yang. Shih Hu attacked and destroyed both Sheng and Lang (Chin shu 7:4b; 105:13a- 
13b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 333 (Jan.22—Feb.19, 334), Shih Sheng’s 
former subordinate Kuo Ch’iian sent envoys from Shang-kuei prefecture to Eastern 
Chin and offered "surrender”. He was in the Ist month of 334 (Feb.20—Mar.21) conferred 
the symbolic titles of General Who Maintains the West in Peace and Inspector of Yung 
province. In the 4th month (May 20-June 17), he was attacked by Shih Hu’s forces, 
whereupon locally powerful clans murdered him and capitulated (Chin shu 7:4b-—5a; 
105:13b). 

In the 6th month (July 18—Aug.15) of 334, the emperor of Shu, Li Hsiung, broke 
out with sores on his head and died after six days, aged 61. He was conferred the 
posthumous title of Emperor Wu and the temple name of Grand Exemplar (T’ai- 
tsung). Hsiung was succeeded by his elder brother’s son Pan. In the 10th month (Nov. 13- 
Dec.11), Pan was murdered by Li Hsiung’s son Yueh. Yiieh’s younger brother Ch’i was 
then enthroned as emperor of Shu. He executed Li Pan’s younger brother Tu, and 
ordered his uncle Shou to attack Li Wu in Fou prefecture. Wu was still another younger 
brother of Li Pan. He abandoned Fou and with his officers Chiao Hui, Lo K’ai, and 
others surrendered to Eastern Chin (Chin shu 7:5a; 121:5a). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 334 (Dec.12, 334—Jan.10, 335),3?) Shih Hu 
imprisoned and then killed Shih Hung, aged 22. He did not yet assume the imperial 
title but called himself Heavenly King (Chin shu 7:5a; 105:14a; 106:1b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 334 (Jan.11—Feb.9, 335), a Chinese by 
name of Chu Tsung killed Shih Hu’s officer Kuo Hsiang and surrendered with P’eng- 
ch’eng prefecture to Eastern Chin (Chin shu 7:5a). 

The year 334 had brought successes for the Eastern Chin, mostly through luck. 
Shih Lo and Li Hsiung had both died, followed by dissention and defections in both 


30. Memorials were normally written in duplicate and sealed in two envelopes, one within the other. The 
outer envelope was opened and processed by the Masters of Writing in the Imperial Secretariat. The inner 
was intended for the emperor. This process lent itself to manipulation. Therefore, in 68 B.C., Emperor 
Hsiian of Former Han set a precedent by allowing that important matters be memorialized in single sealed 
envelopes, intended for the emperor alone. See my Restoration, vol.IV, p. 35. 

31. Chin shu 7:4b writes "Lang” with radical 18, 105:13a with radical 74. 

32. Chin shu 105:14a and 106:1b date the event to the Chinese year 335. 
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states. But soon, Later Chao and Shu were to be stabilized again, and Eastern Chin 
remained on the defensive. 

On Feb.10, 335, Emperor Ch’eng reached majority and took over the government 
(Chin shu 7:5a). He was 15 years old. 

On May 14, Shih Hu raided Li-yang prefecture and then reached the Yangtze. 
Emperor Ch’eng took immediate precautions. He appointed the Minister over the 
Masses, Wang Tao, to be simultaneously Commander-in-chief and placed him in chief 
command against Shih Hu. On May 24, Ch’eng inspected the troops and then gave his 
orders. The General Liu Shih was to rescue Li-yang, the General Who Pacifies the 
West, Chao Yin, to encamp at the Tz’u Lake, the General Who Is Spirited Like a Drag- 
on, Lu Yung, to garrison the Niu-chu Mountain, the General Who Establishes Fierceness, 
Wang Ch’ung-chih, to garrison Wu-hu prefecture, and the Minister of Works, Ch’ih 
Chien to defend the capital. However, because of starvation and sickness within his 
army, Shih Hu’s withdrew, and on May 29, the alert was cancelled (Chin shu 7:5a; 
106:2a). 

Subsequently, Shih Hu’s officer Shih Yu looted Chung-lu prefecture. The Eastern 
Chin’s General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the South, Wang Kuo, withdrew 
into Hsiang-yang (Chin shu 7:5a). 

During 335, Shih Hu moved his capital from Hsiang-kuo to Yeh prefecture, which 
move was completed in 336 (Chin shu 106:2b). 

In Ch’ou-ch’ih, Yang Nan-ti had died in 334 and had been succeeded by his son Yi. 
The latter called himself Worthy King of the Left, Duke of Hsia-pien, and General 
Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon. In 335, he sent an envoy to renew the alliance, which 
by Chin shu is expressed as declaring himself a vassal. Eastern Chin appointed him a 
General Who Subdues the South (Sung shu 98:2a; Wei shu 101:2a; Pei shih 96:2a). 

On Mar.17, 336, Emperor Ch’eng enthroned the Lady Tu Ling-yang as empress 
(Chin-shu 7:5b; 32:2a). She was then 16 years old. 

At the end of the Chinese year 336, Emperor Ch’eng attempted a double-pronged 
attack on the Shu State. In the 10th month (Nov.20—Dec.19), his forces successfully 
invaded southeastern Kuei-chou. But in the 1 1th month (Dec.20, 336—Jan.17, 337), an 
attack up the Han River valley failed (Chin shu 7:5b). 

On Feb.20, 337, Emperor Ch’eng revived the Academy (T’ai-hstieh) (Chin shu 
7:5b). There is no mention of any academy during the time of the Wu State, so that this 
probably was the first Chinese Academy established since the fall of Later Han. An 
Academy was staffed by Erudits teaching students, and these students were a pool for 
future officials.**) 

In the 10th month (Oct.10—Dec.8), Mu-jung Huang enthroned himself as King of 
Yen (Chin shu 7:5b; 109:2b; Wei shu 95:26b). He thereby founded the Former Yen 
State. 

In Shu, Li Ch’i’s brothers Pa and Pao died suddenly without previous illness, and 
he was suspected of having poisoned them. He was also accused of having poisoned Li 
Shou’s adopted younger brother Yu. Whether true or a pretext, Li Shou marched with 
troops on Ch’eng-tu in 337, killed Li Yueh, and placed Li Ch’i under house arrest in a 
detached palace. Ch’i hanged himself there, aged 25. Li Shou executed all his sons 
(Chin shu 121:5b-6a). 

Li Shou hesitated what to do next. Some advised him to content himself with the 
title of King of Ch’eng-tu and declare himself a vassal of Eastern Chin. Others advocated 


33. See my Bureaucracy, pp.138-141. 
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that he should ascend the imperial throne. He supposedly divined it by stalks, the 
oracle replying: ”You can be the Son of Heaven for several years”. In the 4th month of 
338 (May 6—June 3), Li Shou thereupon ascended the imperial throne. It was he who 
changed the name of the state from Shu to Han. Subsequently, he and Shih Hu of the 
Later Chao established diplomatic contacts, planning a joint attack on Eastern Chin, 
but nothing came of it (Chin shu 7:5b; 121:6a—7a). 

In Chou-ch’ih, Yang Yi was killed during 337 by his great-grandfather’s brother’s 
great-grandson Ch’u, who then assumed the title of Duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih. He attempted 
to maintain good relations with both Later Chao and Eastern Chin (Sung shu 98:2a; 
Wei shu 101:2a; Pei shih 96:2a). 

On May 8 of 338, Emperor Ch’eng conferred on Mu-jung Huang, who had just 
repelled an attack by Shih Hu, the titles of General-in-chief Who Subdues the North, 
Shepherd of Yu province, Acting Inspector of Ping province, Chief Commandant, and 
Regular Cavalier Attendant, and confirmed his as duke of Liao-tung and Shan-yii (Chin 
shu 7:5b; 109:3a). This reaffirmed the alliance between the Former Yen and the Eastern 
Chin. 

On Apr.14 of 339,*%4) another unsuccessful attack was launched by the Eastern 
Chin on the Han (Shu) State from the southeast. Also, on May 21, the General Who 
Subdues the West and Minister of Works, Yii Liang, won a minor victory against Shih 
Hu’s forces (Chin shu 7:6a). 

In the 9th month (Oct.19-Nov.17), Shih Hu’s officers K’uei An and Li Nung 
crossed the lower Min (i.e. Han) River, while Chang Ho took Chu prefecture, situated 
close to the Yangtze in Hu-pei. The Eastern Chin General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, 
Mao Pao, the Grand Administrators Fan Chiin and Cheng Chin, and others fell against 
them. Being then defeated by the Grand Administrator Li Yang, the invaders kidnapped 
large numbers of people for resettlement in the north and withdrew (Chin shu 7:6a; 
12:18b, 21b; 106:6a). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 339 (Jan.16—Feb.13, 340), another attack 
by Eastern Chin forces through the gorges of the Yangtze was repelled by the Han 
(Shu) State (Chin shu 7:6a). 

On Feb.14, 340, the late Emperor Ming’s brother-in-law, Yii Liang, died (Chin shu 
7:6a). 

In the 2nd month (Mar.15-Apr.12) of 340, Mu-jung Huang defeated Shih Hu’s 
officer Shih Ch’eng and then informed the Eastern Chin of his victory. On Apr.18, 341, 
he sent an envoy to request a seal as king of (Former) Yen, i.e. the title he had assumed 
in 337. Emperor Ch’eng granted it (Chin shu 7:6b; 109:5a). It follows that such a seal 
carried prestige, even if it did not make Mu-jung Huang an Eastern Chin vassal. 

On Apr.3, 341, the Empress, Tu Ling-yang died, aged 21. She had no sons (Chin 
shu 7:6b; 32:2a). 

On July 23,342, Emperor Ch’eng fell ill. On July 25, he summoned his uncles, the 
King of Wu-ling, Ssu-ma Hsi, and the King of K’uai-chi, Ssu-ma Yui, together with the 
Inspector of the Palace Writers, Yii Ping, the Prefect of the Palace Writers, Ho Ch’ung, 
and the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Chu-ko Hui, to receive his last instructions. 
These were that, at the advice of Yii Ping, he left the throne not to one of his own 
young sons but to his full younger brother Ytieh (Chin shu 7:7a, 8b). Emperor Ch’eng 
knew what it was to be a child emperor and what it meant for the state. His decision, 
whatever Yii Ping’s motives, was therefore an act of statesmanship. 


34. Correcting yi-ch’ou to chi-chou, a common mistake. 
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Emperor Ch’eng died on July 26, 342, aged 22. He was given the temple name of 
Glorious Exemplar (Hsien-tsung) (Chin shu 7:74). In spite of his young years, Emperor 
Ch’eng had proved himself an energetic and competent ruler, and his early death was a 
loss to the dynasty. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR K’ANG 
342-344 


Ssu-ma Yiieh had at the age of 5 been enfeoffed as king of Wu on Nov.23, 326. On 
Jan.14, 328, he had been transferred to become king of Lang-ya. On Feb.7, 335, he was 
appointed Regular Cavalier Attendant and General of Agile Cavalry. On Jan.31, 340, 
he was made Minister over the Masses, aged 19 (Chin shu 7:1b, 2a, 5a, 6a, 7a). 

On July 27,342, Ssu-ma Ytieh ascended the imperial throne as Emperor K’ang. He 
was then 21 years old. On Aug.1, he enfeoffed the sons of his brother and predecessor, 
Emperor Ch’eng. The elder, P’i, was made king of Lang-ya, the younger, Yi, king of 
Tung-hai. On Feb.10, 343, he enthroned the 20-year old Lady Ch’u Suan-tzu as empress 
(Chin shu 7:7a, 7b; 32:2b). 

Emperor K’ang’s reign was mostly filled with events which, though important in 
themselves, affected the Eastern Chin only indirectly. 

In the 6th month of 343 (July 9-Aug.6), Shih Hu attacked the Former Yen king 
Mu-jung Huang in the northeast and was badly defeated. 

In the 7th month (Aug.7—-Sep.5), Shih Hu’s officer Tai K’ai surrendered with his 
army to Eastern Chin. 

In the 8th month (Sep.6—Oct.4),?°) Li Shou died in Ssu-ch’uan, aged 44. He was 
conferred the posthumous title of Emperor Chao-wen and the temple name of Central 
Exemplar (Chung-tsung). Shou was succeeded by his eldest son Shih as emperor of 
Han (Shu). 

In the same month, Shih Hu started a war against Former Liang, and in the 12th 
month of the Chinese year 343 (Jan.2-30, 344) defeated Chang Chiin’s officer Hsieh Ai. 

In the 2nd month of 344 (Mar.1-29), Mu-jung Huang of Former Yen inflicted a 
severe defeat on a Hsien-pi tribe under their chief Yu-wen-Kuei at Ch’ang-li prefecture. 
Kuei withdrew to north of the Gobi. 

In the 4th month (Apr.29-—May 28), the Former Liang forces rallied, and Chang 
Chiin’s officer Chang Kuan defeated Shih Hu’s officer Wang Cho at San-chiao township 
(Chin shu 7:7b-8a; 121:7b-8a; Wei shu 1:15b). 

In these military encounters, Shih Hu had fared poorly. He had not been able to 
conquer the territory in eastern Kan-su between the Yellow and upper Wei Rivers, 
which was contested by his Later Chao and the Former Liang. He had been unsuccessful 
against Mu-jung Huang in the northeast. The latter had not only defeated Shih Hu but 
also secured his northwestern border against other Hsien-pi. 

In the 9th month (Oct.23-Nov.21), still another Eastern Chin attack on Han (Shu) 
through the gorges of the Yangtze was unsuccessful (Chin shu 7:8a). 

On Nov.15, Emperor K’ang made his 2-year old son Tan the heir-apparent. He 
must have done this on his deathbed, since he died two days later on Nov.17, 344, aged 
23 (Chin shu 7:8a). By choosing his baby son as successor, Emperor K’ang differed with 
the wiser approach of his predecessor and reverted to standard Chinese practice. 


35. There is contradiction on this date. According to Chin shu 7:7b, Li Shou died in 343, according to 
121:7b, he died in 342. 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR MU 
344-361 


Ssu-ma Tan was enthroned on Nov.18, 344, as Emperor Mu, aged 2. The Empress, 
Ch’u Suan-tzu, was made the Empress Dowager. On Nov.22, she took over the 
government (Chin shu 8:la). Since Emperor K’ang had not appointed any regents, it 
was her prerogative to make the appropriate decision. 

On Mar.3, 345, the Empress Dowager promoted the General Who Maintains the 
Army in Peace and King of Wu-ling, Ssu-ma Hsi, to General-in-chief Who Maintains 
the Army in Peace, and on June 9 she made the king of K’uai-chi, Ssu-ma Yu, the 
Intendant of the Masters of Writing (Chin shu 8: 1a). Both, as granduncles of the child emperor, 
were the surviving senior members of the imperial house. 

On Aug.16, the General Who Subdues the West, Yii Yi, died. He was a younger 
brother of Yii Ping and had been in charge of all military matters of seven provinces. 
Several of his subordinate officers rebelled at this point but were swiftly defeated and 
killed (Chin shu 8:1a). 

More seriously, the Inspector of Yi province, Lu Yung, defected in the 8th month 
(Sep. 13-—Oct.12) to Shih Hu and held Shou-ch’un on his behalf (Map 12). This was 
partially offset by the officer Ts’uan Wei defecting from Han (Shu) to Eastern Chin 
(Chin shu 8:1a—1b). 

During the year 345, Chang Chin, ruler of Former Liang and off-and-on ally of 
Eastern Chin, extended his territory into Central Asia by conquering Karashahr, 
whereupon he proclaimed himself King of Liang (Chin shu 8:1b).*°) 

On Mar.27, 346, the Imperial Household Grandee of the Left, Ts’ai Mu, was 
appointed Acting Minister over the Masses and together with Ssu-ma Yt became the 
chief regent (Chin shu 8:1b). 

On June 28, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Chiin, died at the age of 40 and was 
succeeded by his second son, Ch’ung-hua, as Shepherd of Liang province and duke of 
Hsi-p’ing. He also adopted the title of King of Liang. Shih Hu attempted to make 
inroads into the northwest during this period of transition but was not successful (Chin 
shu 8:1b; 86:13a; Wei shu 99:2a—2b). 

On Dec.10, the Eastern Chin launched an all-out attack on the Han (Shu) State. 
The General Who Keeps the West in Peace, Huan Wen, was placed in chief command, 
with the King of Ch’iao and General Who Supports the State, Ssu-ma Wu-chi,?”) and 
the General Who Establishes Fierceness, Ytian Ch’iao, serving under him. Huan Wen 
belonged to a distinguished family which claimed descent from the famous Later Han 
scholar Huan Jung. His father Yi had fought against Su Chin and had been killed by 
the latter’s officer Han Huang in 328. Wen had inherited the title of baron of Wan-ning 
and had married an imperial princess **) (Chin shu 8:1b; 74:1a; 98:10a). 

Ignoring the timidity of the court, Huan Wen left his baggage behind and marched 
straight on Ch’eng-tu. On Apr.17, 347,39) he conquered that city. Li Shih fled but 
surrendered on Apr.25.4°) He was sent to Chien-k’ang, enfeoffed as Marquis Who 


36. See also Rogers, Chronicle, p. 10. 

37. He was the great-grandson of a younger brother of Ssu-ma Yi (Chin shu 37:13a). 

38. This was the Senior Princess of Nan-k’ang, presumably the eldest daughter of Emperor Yuan. 
39. Correcting yi-mao to chi-mao. 

40. 121:8b gives the date as Apr. 13. 
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Attaches Himself to Righteousness, and died a natural death in 361 (Chin shu 8:1b; 
98:10b; 121:8b—9a). 

This was the end of the Han (Shu) State but not of Ssu-ch’uanese separatism. As 
early as the 4th month of 347 (Apr.27—May 25), two natives of Shu, i.e. western Ssu- 
ch’uan, Teng Ting and Wei Wen, rose against the Eastern Chin and on May 25 retook 
Ch’eng-tu. In the 7th month (Aug.23-Sep.20), they enthroned a certain Fan Pen as 
emperor.*') It was not until the 4th month of 349 (May 4—June 1) that the Inspector of 
Yi province, Chou Fu, and the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Chu Tao, defeated, 
captured, and killed Fan Pen (Chin shu 8:1b, 2a, 2b; 58:9a). 

Meanwhile, the General Who Excites Awe, Hsiao Ching-wen, had rebelled, killed 
the General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, Yang Ch’ien, and taken Fou-ch’eng prefecture 
northeast of Ch’eng-tu in the 12th month of the Chinese year 347 (Jan.17—Feb.15, 
348). He then called himself Shepherd of Yi province and conducted raids as far as into 
the upper Han River valley. Chou Fu, who now was General Who Pacifies the West, 
laid siege to Fou-cheng in the 2nd month of 352 (Mar.2-31). In the 8th month (Aug.27—- 
Sep.24), Hsiao Ching-wen surrendered and was decapitated (Chin shu 8:2a, 4a; 58:9a). 

With these victories, the whole southwest of China had finally become part of the 
Eastern Chin empire. But meanwhile, it had been put on the defensive in the south. 

The southernmost Chinese commandery was Jih-nan in northern Vietnam. South 
of it, a state had emerged after the fall of Later Han which in the Chinese sources is 
called Lin-yi and in the West usually Champa. It comprised the coastal area of southern 
Vietnam to a point not far from present Saigon, and its relations with Wu, Western and 
early Eastern Chin had been peaceful. 

When the king of Lin-yi, Fan Yi, died in 336, a former slave by name of Wen made 
himself his successor. He is henceforth in the Chinese texts referred to as Fan Wen. In 
the 3rd month of 347 (Mar.28-—Apr.26), he attacked Jih-nan commandery and killed 
its Grand Administrator Hsia-hou Lan (Chin shu 8:1b; 97:9b; Liang shu 54:2b-3a; Nan 
shih 78:2a—2b). 

In the 7th month (Aug.23-Sep.20), Fan Wen consolidated his hold on Jih-nan, 
killed the Protector General, Liu Hsiung, and proposed that henceforth Heng Moun- 
tain on the northern border of Jih-nan should be the border between Lin-yi and Eastern 
Chin. In the 4th month of 348 (May 15-June 12), he looted the Chinese territory 
directly north of Jih-nan and repelled a Chinese counter-attack exactly one year later. 
It was not until the 3rd month of 353 (Apr.20—May 18) that the Inspector of Chiao 
province, Juan Fu, succeeded to inflict a defeat on Fan Wen’s son and successor Fo in 
Jih-nan (Chin shu 8:1b, 2a, 2b, 4a; 97:9b; Liang shu 54:3a—3b; Nan shih 78:2b). 

There also was trouble within the borders. Huang T’ao, a native of Yu-chang 
commandery in Chiang-hsi, called himself Filial and Divine Emperor in the 12th month 
of the Chinese year 348 (Jan.6—-Feb.3, 349) and assembled followers. But he was soon 
killed by the imperial forces (Chin shu 8:2a). 

In the north, the Eastern Chin cemented its alliances. Mu-jung Huang of Former 
Yen was on July 15, 347,47) given the additional title of General Who Keeps the North 
in Peace, and on Nov.29 of that year Chang Ch’ung-hua of Former Liang was made 
Grand Chief Commandant of all military matters in the northwest, Colonel Protecting 
the Tibetans, and General-in-chief, but not recognized as king. The king of the Tibetans 
in Ch’ou-ch’ih, Yang Ch’u, was simultaneously appointed General Who Subdues the 


41. Fan Pen's father Hsien had been Li Hsiung’s Master of State (Chin shu 58:9a). 
42. Tamend the "5th month” of the text to "intercalary Sth month”. 
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South, Inspector of Yung province, and Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans, and recognized 
as duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih. His noble title was in 354 changed by the Eastern Chin to duke 
of T’ien-shui (Chin shu 8:2a; Sung shu 98:2a; Wei shu 101:2a; Pei shih 96:2a). 

On Oct.25, 348, Mu-jung Huang died, aged 52, and his second son Chiin succeeded 
him as king of Former Yen. In the 4th month of 349 (May 4—June 1), the Eastern Chin 
granted him the titles of General-in-chief, Inspector of Yu and P’ing provinces, Grand 
Chief Commandant, Great Shan-yii, and king of (Former) Yen (Chin shu 8:2a, 2b; 
110:la; Wei shu 1:16a; 95:27a; Pei shih 93:6b). 

During this time, Shih Hu had fought unsuccessful battles in the northwest against 
Chang Ch’ung-hua. In the 10th month of 348 (Nov.8—Dec.6), he sent his officer Fu 
Chien to loot the Eastern Chin commandery of Ching-ling, situated just north of the 
lower course of the Han River. In the 1st month of 349 (Feb.4—Mar.5), Shih Hu ascended 
the imperial throne in Yeh (Chin shu 8:2a, 2b; 107:1a—2a, 4b). 

In the 4th month of 349 (May 4-June 1), Shih Hu died and was succeeded as 
emperor of Later Chao by his youngest son Shih. Shih’s mother was the youngest 
daughter of Liu Yao, last emperor of Former Chao, who after his defeat in 329 had been 
made a concubine of Shih Hu (Chin shu 8:2b; 107:3b, 5a; Wei shu 1:16a). 

Shih was after 33 days murdered in the 5th month (June 2-July 1) by his brother 
Tsun, ninth son of Shih Hu, who then enthroned himself. Tsun was after 183 days 
murdered at the end of the year 349 by his brother Chien, third son of Shih Hu, who 
thereupon made himself emperor. Chien was after 103 days murdered in the intercalary 
month of 350 (Mar.25—Apr.22) by Shih Min. The latter’s original family name had 
been Jan, but he had been adopted by Shih Hu. Min rejected the title of emperor, 
proclaimed himself Heavenly King, resumed his family name of Jan, and called his 
state Wei. 

Shih Chien’s younger brother Chih repudiated Jan Min as a usurper and proclaimed 
himself emperor in the old capital of Hsiang-kuo. There consequently were two claimants 
to the state of Later Chao, Jan Min and Shih Chih, and two capitals, Yeh and Hsiang- 
kuo. 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 350 (Dec.16, 350—Jan.13, 351), Jan Min 
laid siege to Hsiang-kuo. He was defeated by Shih Chih in the 2nd month of 351 
(Mar. 14—Apr.12) and returned to Yeh. 

In the 4th month of 351 (May 12-June 10), Shih Chih was murdered by his officer 
Liu Hsien. In the 1st month of 352 (Feb.2—Mar.1), Liu Hsien proclaimed himself emperor 
in Hsiang-kuo, but was attacked and killed by Jan Min. This was Jan Min’s last victory. In 
the 4th month of 352 (May 1-29), he was defeated and captured by Mu-jung Chiin’s 
officer Mu-jung P’ing (Chin shu 8:2b, 3a, 3b; 107:6a—11b; 110:1b; Wei shu 1:16a, 16b). 

With this, the Later Chao had ceased to exist. Jan Min’s son Chih made a gesture 
by symbolically surrendering with the city of Yeh to the Eastern Chin in the 8th month 
of 352 (Aug.27—Sep.24), sending the imperial seal to Chien-k’ang. Its inscription was 
"The Emperor Who Has Received the Mandate of Heaven”. But he was arrested by his 
officer Ma Ytian in the 9th month (Sep.25—Oct.24) and delivered to Mu-jung Chiin’s 
brother K’o.“*) Yeh subsequently became the capital of Former Yen (Chin shu 8:4a). 

In the 4th month of 352, after having defeated Jan Min, Mu-jung Chiin proclaimed 
himself emperor of Yen, i.e. Former Yen (Chin shu 8:3b; 110:3a; Wei shu 95:27a; Pei 
shih 93:6b). 


Meanwhile, a new political entity had come into existence in the Wei River valley. 


43. Mu-jung K’o was the fourth son of Mu-jung Huang, and therefore a younger brother of Mu-jung Chiin. 
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P’u Hung was a Tibetan (Ti) chief from Lin-wei prefecture, situated at a northern 
tributary of the upper Wei River (Genealogy 14). He therefore belonged to those Tibet- 
ans, whose ancestors had migrated north from the valleys of the western Ch’in Range. 
He had recognized Liu Yao as emperor of Former Chao, and had by him been enfeoffed 
as a marquis. When Liu Yao had been defeated, P’u Hung had attached himself to Shih 
Hu of the Later Chao, become his trusted supporter, and had risen to the rank of 
General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Chief Commandant of Migrants,‘*) and duke 
of Hsi-p’ing. But Shih Hu had moved Hung from his base in the northwest and statio- 
ned him in Fang-t’ou, showing that his faith in him was not boundless (Chin shu 112:1a). 

When Shih Tsun ascended the throne in 349, he stripped P’u Hung of the title of 
Chief Commandant. The Chin shu claims that Hung thereupon surrendered” to Eastern 
Chin out of resentment (112:la—1b). In reality, Hung must have realized that in the 
present chaos in the north he needed political support to realize his plans. 

In the intercalary month of 350 (Mar.25-Apr.22), the Eastern Chin recognized 
Hung as king of the Tibetans (Ti), enfeoffed him as duke of Kuang-ch’uan commandery, 
and appointed him General-in-chief Who Subdues the North, Chief Commandant of 
all military matters north of the Yellow River, and Inspector of Chi province. His third 
son Chien was appointed Inspector of all military matters north of the Yellow River 
and General of the Right, and enfeoffed as duke of Hsiang-kuo prefecture (Chin shu 
8:3a; 112:1b). 

These were empty titles, showing no more than moral support by the Eastern 
Chin, and hardly enough to satisfy P’u Hung’s ambitions. He was supposedly advised 
at this time to proclaim himself emperor. Instead, he called himself Great Shan-yi, 
King of the Three Ch’in,*5), and General-in-chief, at the same time changing his family 
name from P’u to Fu (Chin shu 8:3a; 112:1b). 

In the 3rd month of 350 (Apr.23—May 22), Fu Hung was killed in Fang-t’ou by Ma 
Ch’iu, a former officer of Shih Hu, at the age of 66. He was succeeded by his third son, 
Fu Chien, who previously had been one of Shih Hu’s officers. In the 8th month (Sep. 18- 
Oct.16), Chien led an army through the passes into the Wei River valley and conquered 
Ch’ang-an. In the Ist month of 351 (Feb.13—Mar.13), he there declared himself Heavenly 
King and Great Shan-yii, adopted a reign title, made his son Ch’ang the heir-apparent, 
and appointed officials. He called his state Ch’in, i.e. the Former Ch’in. One year later, 
in the Ist month of 352 (Feb.2—Mar.1), he proclaimed himself emperor, with Ch’ang- 
an as his capital (Chin shu 8:3a, 3b; 112:1b—2b; Wei shu 1:16b; 95:45a). 

As of 352, China was therefore divided among four major political units. The 
Former Yen now possessed in addition to southern Manchuria most of the Great Plain 
north of the Yellow River. The Former Ch’in controlled the Wei River valley and southern 
Shan-hsi. The Eastern Chin had absorbed the Han (Shu) State. Its northern border was 
the Ch’in Range in the west. In the east it was fluid, with the territory between the 
Huai and Yellow Rivers once more an object of contest. Each of the three states was 
governed by an emperor. The fourth state was the Former Liang in the Kan-su corridor. 
It was under a Chinese ruler with the title of king. In addition, the Tibetans (Ti) in 
Ch’ou-ch’ih were semi-independent under a king who also had been granted the Chinese 
title of duke (Map 13). 

The years 349-352 should have been the time for Eastern Chin to energetically 
accelerate the war against the Later Chao, even if it was quixotic to contemplate a 


44. ”Liu-jen” can mean vagabonding people or vagrants but here probably refers to Tibetan immigrants. 
45. The term refers to the Wei River valley. 
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conquest of the north. Huan Wen had proposed to do so. A man of great gifts, boundless 
energy, and ambition, he was the victor over the Han (Shu) State, had in the 8th month 
of 348 (Sep.10—-Oct.8) been promoted to General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, 
and had been enfeoffed as duke of Lin-ho (Chin shu 8:2a). He was however not without 
enemies. The long disregard of his proposal may therefore have been due not only to 
inertia or genuine disagreement but also to hostility. As a result, while battles had been 
won and lost, and while there had been some defections from north to south, the 
military situation had basically remained unchanged (Chin shu 8:2b—4a; 98:1 1a; 112:2b). 

It was not until the 10th month of 353 (Nov.13—Dec.11), that the General of the 
Central Army, Yin Hao, advanced north from the Huai River. When he reached Shan- 
sang prefecture, his General Who Pacifies the North, Yao Hsiang, rebelled and began to 
operate on his own. Yao Hsiang was a Tibetan (Ch’iang), 5th son of Yi-chung, who after 
his father’s death in 352 had taken service with the Eastern Chin. Two subordinate 
officers of Yin Hao failed to defeat Yao Hsiang in the 11th month of the Chinese year 
353 (Dec.12, 353-Jan.10, 354). Yao Hsiang then advanced southward to the Shuo 
Dam. Subsequently, he assumed the titles of General-in-chief and Great Shan-yii, and 
continued to operate on the Southern Plain (Map 14) (Chin shu 8:4a; 116:2b; Wei shu 
1:17a; Pei shih 93:14a). 

Shortly before this event, on Dec.9, 353, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Ch’ung- 
hua, had died and was succeeded by his son Yao-ling. Within two days, Yao-ling was 
dismissed and murdered by his father’s elder brother Chang Tso, born by a concubine. 
The instigators of that coup were members of the clan of Ch’ung-hua’s mother, the 
Ma. Chang Tso became ruler of Former Liang. In the 1st month of 354 (Feb.9—Mar.10), 
he proclaimed himself emperor (Chin shu 8:4a, 4b; 86:16a—16b; Wei shu 1:16b; 99:4a— 
5a). 

In the spring of 354, Huan Wen was finally able to launch his northern campaign. 
Simultaneously, Yin Hao was dismissed. Although he had briefly reached Lo-yang, Huan 
Wen had impeached him for incompetence in handling the affair of Yao Hsiang. This 
removed Huan Wen’s only rival in the military field (Chin shu 8:4b; 98:11b). 

Huan Wen set out from Hsiang-yang on Mar.21, in command of infantry, cavalry, 
and naval units brought up the Han River from the Yangtze.**) Going up the Han, he 
reached the mouth of the Chiin River, i.e. the place where the Chiin enters the Han, 
and then ascended to Nan-hsiang prefecture. It follows that he went up what now is 
called the Tan River.‘’) The latter has its source close to the Lan Pass, on the other side 
of which was and still is located the Lan-t’ien prefecture. In other words, Huan Wen 
moved by the shortest route from Hsiang-yang to the Wei River valley in a well-planned 
campaign. A separate army under Ssu-ma Hsiin “*) crossed the Chin Ridge further west 
on the Tzu-wu Road.*’) He had orders to attack Shang-lo prefecture, i.e. to approach 
the Lan Pass from another direction. Ssu-ma Hsiin may instead have marched straight 
toward Lan-t’ien, since he defeated Fu Chien’s forces at Ch’ing-ni township in that 
area (Chin shu 8:4b; 37:13a; 98:12a; 112:3a). 


When Huan Wen’s army debouched from the mountains onto the plain at Lan- 


46. The account of the campaign, given in different parts of the Chin shu, is opaque and difficult to follow. 
47. In Huan Wen’s time, the Tan River was considered a tributary of the Chitin River which then entered 
the Han (Shui ching chu 29:17b-19b; 20:22b), whereas today the Tan River is considered to enter the Han 
with the Chiin as a northern tributary. 

48. Ssu-ma Hsin was a great-great-grandson of a younger brother of Ssu-ma Yi (Chin shu 37:12a—-12b). 

49. This road had been built by Wang Mang in A.D.5 (Han shu 99A:23a-23b). It got its name from the 
Tzu-wu River which formed its southern access. 
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t'ien, he met an army under Fu Chien’s sons Ch’ang and Sheng, his younger brother 
Hsiung, his nephew Ching, and others and defeated them in a battle on May 30. Huan 
Wen then advanced to the Pa River, northwest of Lan-t’ien. But while he got support 
from the local Chinese population, the conquest of Ch’ang-an was beyond his reach. In 
the 6th month (July 7-Aug.4), Huan Wen was decisively defeated near the Pa River. 
Ssu-ma Hsiin was simultaneously forced back to the Tzu-wu Road, and subsequently 
withdrew to the Han River valley (Chin shu 8:4b; 37:13a; 98:12a; 112:3a; Wei shu 
95:45a—45b). 

By the 9th month (Oct.3-Nov.1), Huan Wen’s provisions were exhausted, and he 
had to withdraw. He did not return the way he had come but marched out of the T’ung 
Pass, just south of the great knee of the Yellow River. He there suffered another defeat 
by Fu Ch’ang. The latter died in this or a subsequent engagement, being hit by an 
arrow. Fu Chien instead enthroned his third son Sheng as heir-apparent (Chin shu 
8:4b; 112:3a—3b; Wei shu 95:45b). 

It is not recorded how Huan Wen reached Eastern Chin territory from the T’ung 
Pass. Presumably, he made his way to the Han River valley. The campaign had lasted for 
more than half a year and had been a failure. It had been launched with insufficient 
forces and years too late. 

During Huan Wen’s absence, a rebellion had broken out near the capital in the 5th 
month of 354 (June 7-July 6). It had thrown the court into panic but had been quickly 
subdued (Chin shu 8:4b). 

In the 1st month of 355 (Jan.30-Feb.27), the duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih, Yang Ch’u, was 
killed in a plot instigated by the late Yang Yi’s younger brother Sung-nu. Ch’u’s son 
Kuo in turn killed Sung-nu and proclaimed himself General Who Subdues the West. 
The Eastern Chin court, at the request of Huan Wen, conferred on Yang Kuo the titles 
of General Who Maintains the North in Peace, Inspector of Ch’in province, and Colonel 
Pacifying the Tibetans (Chin shu 8:4b; Sung shu 98:2b; Wei shu 101:2a—2b; Pei shih 
96:2a). 

In the 4th month (Apr.28-May 27), Yao Hsiang, who was still active on the Southern 
Plain, was defeated at Wai-huang prefecture by the General Who Surpasses the Army, 
Kao Chi (Chin shu 8:4b; 116:3b). Wai-huang was situated just south of the Yellow 
River, which proves that Eastern Chin forces operated far to the north. 

In the 6th month (July 26—Aug.23), the emperor of Former Ch’in, Fu Chien, fell 
ill and was attended by his son Sheng. Fu Ching, believing that his uncle had died, 
attacked the palace with the intention of killing Sheng and enthroning himself. However, 
Fu Chien ascended a gate and showed himself, whereupon the troops turned around 
and killed Ching. A few days later, Chien died at the age of 39 and was succeeded by his 
son Sheng. Fu Chien was given the posthumous title of Emperor Ming and the temple 
name of Epochal Exemplar (Shih-tsung). The latter was subsequently changed to Emi- 
nent Founder (Kao-tsu) (Chin shu 8:4b; 112:3b; Wei shu 1:17a; 95:45b). 

In the 7th month (Aug.24-Sep.22), Chang Tso was murdered by Sung Hun and 
Chang Kuan, who then set up Chang Yao-ling’s younger half brother Hstian-ching as 
General-in-chief and Shepherd of Liang province, i.e. as legitimate ruler of Former 
Liang. His guardians sent envoys to “surrender” to Eastern Chin, i.e. to renew the alliance. 
They also resumed the last reign title of Western Chin, chien-hsing, and kept it until 
361. That year, they finally changed chien-hsing 49th year to sheng-p'ing 5th year, which 
was the chronology of the Eastern Chin (Chin shu 8:4b; 86:17b-19a; Wei shu 1:17a; 
99:5b). 

When the Later Chao had crumbled, a Hsien-pi chief by name of Chia K’an had 
made himself independent on the Shan-tung peninsula, calling himself King of Ch’i. 
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The Chin shu claims that he "surrendered” to the Eastern Chin on Feb.17, 351, but this 
was still another case of a convenient alliance. On Mar.26 of that year, the Eastern Chin 
had conferred on him the title of General Who Maintains the North in Peace and had 
enfeoffed him as duke of Ch’i. Thereafter, Chia K’an had been at war with the Former 
Yen. Simultaneously, the coalition of Eastern Chin and Former Yen had come to an 
end. Chia K’an gained a minor advantage in the Ist month of 355 (Jan.30—Feb.27), and 
then won a major victory over Mu-jung K’o at Kuang-ku in the Ist month of 356 
(Feb. 1 7—Mar.17) (Chin shu 8:3a, 4b, 5a; 110:4b). 

Meanwhile, a native of Shang-tang commandery in southeastern Shan-hsi, Feng 
Yang, had rebelled against the Former Ch’in in the 12th month of the Chinese year 
355 (Jan.19-Feb.16, 356), proclaimed himself Grand Administrator, and offered his 
allegiance to the Eastern Chin (Chin shu 8:5a). Once more the time was ripe for a 
northern campaign. 

Huan Wen was placed in chief command and marched north. On Sep.16, 356, he 
defeated Yao Hsiang at the Yi River, just south of Lo-yang. Yao Hsiang withdrew to 
P’ing-yang in southern Shan-hsi. From there he attacked Ch’ang-an but was in the 5th 
month of 357 (June 4—July 2) defeated and killed by Former Ch’in forces at San-yiian. 
He was then 27 years old (Chin shu 8:5a, 5b; 116:4a; Wei shu 1:17a; Pei shih 93:14a). 

After his successful battle at the Yi River, Huan Wen occupied Lo-yang. Over- 
estimating his victory, he proposed that the capital of Eastern Chin be moved from 
Chien-k’ang to Lo-yang. This was wisely rejected by the court. The tombs of the West- 
ern Chin emperors were, however, repaired (Chin shu 8:5a; 98:12a—12b). 

The conquest of Lo-yang had been a symbolic success but did not bring about a 
decisive military settlement. Mu-jung K’o kept up the pressure and again attacked 
Chia K’an at Kuang-ku. Huan Wen sent the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
of the North, Hstin Hsien, to go to his rescue. This failed, and Hsiin Hsien was utterly 
defeated (Chin shu 8:5a; 110:6b). 

When Huan Wen returned south with his army, the Former Yen immediately took 
advantage of his departure. Mu-jung K’o defeated and killed Chia K’an in the 1st month 
of 357 (Feb.6—Mar.6), thereby annexing the Shan-tung peninsula into the Former Yen 
State. In the 6th month of 358 (July 22—Aug.20), he also conquered southern Shan-hsi 
(Chin shu 8:5b; 99:12b). This made the Former Yen a formidable power in the north, 
and the Eastern Chin was again reduced to a precarious hold on the Southern Plain 
between the Huai and Yellow Rivers. 

Another event in 356 was the murder of the Duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih, Yang Kuo, by 
his uncle Chitin, who then enthroned himself as his successor. He sent an envoy to 
Chien-k’ang. In 359, the Eastern Chin recognized him as duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih and 
appointed him General Who Pacifies the West and Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans (Chin 
shu 8:5a; Sung shu 98:2b; Wei shu 101:2b; Pei shih 96:2a). 

On Feb.6, 357, Emperor Mu reached majority at the age of 15 and officially took 
over the government. On Sep.19, the Lady Ho Fa-ni was enthroned as empress. She 
was then 19 years old. In the 1st month of 368 (Jan.26—Feb.24), the emperor’s grand- 
uncle, the King of K’uai-chi, Ssu-ma Yu, offered his resignation as Minister over the 
Masses, which was not accepted (Chin shu 8:5a, 5b; 32:4b). 

The first cousin of Fu Sheng, emperor of Former Ch’in, was Chien *°), his father 
Hsiung being the youngest son of Hung. In the 6th month of 357 (July 3-Aug.1), Fu 
Chien led troops into the palace, dismissed Sheng, enfeoffed him as king, and 


50. This Fu Chien, whose given name is written with radical 32 is to be distinguished from his uncle Fu 
Chien (d.355), whose given name is written with radical 9. 
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subsequently had him killed. Sheng was then 23 years old. The official excuse for the 
action was Sheng’s cruelty and Chien’s wish to protect himself, the real reason, no 
doubt, the latter’s ambition. He went through the motions of offering the throne to his 
eldest brother Fa, born by a concubine, which Fa naturally refused. Fu Chien thereupon 
adopted the title of Heavenly King of the Great Ch’in. He executed more than twenty 
supporters of Fu Sheng, while his mother instigated the forced suicide of Fu Fa. The 
authors of the Chin shu believe that Fu Chien knew about his brother’s death in advance, 
i.e. had approved it 5') (Chin shu 8:5b; 112:9a; 113:1b, 2a; Wei shu 1:17a; 95:48b). 

The war against Former Yen continued unabated. In the 2nd month of 358 (Feb.25— 
Mar.25), the Eastern Chin sent the General Who Keeps the West in Peace, Hsieh Yi, and 
the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the North, Hsitin Hsien, to attack it. In 
the 12th month of the Chinese year 358 (Jan.16—Feb.13, 359), Hsiin Hsien was defeated 
by Mu-jung Chitin at Shan-chih prefecture. In 359, the Eastern Chin forces suffered defeats 
at Po-ma prefecture in the 7th month (Aug.10—Sep.8), and at Tung-a and Kao-p’ing 
prefectures in the 10th month (Nov.7—Dec.5) (Chin shu 8:5b, 6a). 

In the 1st month of 360 (Feb.3—Mar.3), the Duke of Ch’ou-chih, Yang Chin, died. 
He was succeeded by his son Shih. The Eastern Chin recognized him as duke of Ch’ou- 
ch’ih and Hai-hsi, and appointed him General Who Surpasses the Army, Colonel 
Pacifying the Tibetans, and Grand Administrator of Wu-tu. In 368, his titles were changed 
to General Who Subdues the West and Inspector of Ch’in province (Chin shu 8:6a; 
Sung shu 98:2b; Wei shu 101:2b; Pei shih 2a-2b). 

On Feb.15, Mu-jung Chin, first emperor of Former Yen, died, aged 42. He was 
given the posthumous title of Emperor Ching-chao and the temple name of Illustrious 
Founder (Lieh-tsu). The officials wished to enthrone his younger brother K’o, who was 
the fourth son of Mu-jung Huang, but K’o declined. Chiin was therefore succeeded by 
his third son Wei (Chin shu 8:6a; 110:7b—8a; 111:1a; Wei shu 1:17b: 95:29b; Pei shih 
93:6b). 

In the 1 1th month (Nov.25—Dec.23), Huan Wen received further honours. He was 
transferred to become duke of Nan commandery, his brother Ch’ung was enfeoffed as 
duke of Feng-ch’eng prefecture and his son Chi as duke of Lin-ho commandery (Chin 
shu 8:6a—6b). 

In the 4th month of 361, Huan Wen took up headquarters in Wan prefecture. 
From there, he ordered his younger brother Huo to attack Hsti-ch’ang prefecture. This 
campaign was aborted by Emperor Mu’s death on July 10, 361, aged only 19. He was 
given the temple name of Filial Exemplar (Hsiao-tsung) (Chin shu 8:6b). 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR AI 
361-365 


Emperor Mu died without sons, and the imperial succession had not yet been 
determined. The Empress Dowager, Ch’u Suan-tzu, in consultation with the high 
officials, quite properly decided that it should revert to the line of Emperor Ch’eng, 
whose sons had been bypassed in 342 because of their tender age. She therefore issued 
an edict that Emperor Ch’eng’s eldest son P’i should ascend the throne (Chin shu 
8:6b). 


51. The text states that he wept until he spat blood, when taking leave of Fa (Chin shu 133:2a). 
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P’i had at the age of 2 been enfeoffed as king of Lang-ya on Aug.1, 342. In 345, he 
had been appointed a Regular Cavalier Attendant, and in 356 General of the Central 
Army. In 358, he had been made General of Agile Cavalry (Chin shu 7:7a; 8:6b). 

On July 13, 361, P’i ascended the throne as Emperor Ai, aged 21. On July 15, he 
transferred his younger brother Yi from Tung-hai to his own former kingdom of Lang- 
ya. On Oct.29, he enthroned the Lady Wang Mu-chih as empress. On Mar.26, 362, he 
honoured his mother, the Lady Chou, with the title of Consort Dowager, to be equal to 
an Empress Dowager in ceremonies and garments. She had been a concubine of his 
father and died on Apr.16, 363. The Lady Ch’u Suan-tzu continued to be the Empress 
Dowager (Chin shu 8:6b, 7b; 32:2b). 

Having absorbed the Shan-tung peninsula in 357, the Former Yen made determined 
attempts to extend its territory southward. In the 7th month of 361 (Aug. 18—Sep. 15), 
Mu-jung K’o took the Eastern Chin beachhead of Yeh-wang just north of the Yellow 
River (Map 15). The officer charged with its defense, Lii Hu,>*) abandoned the prefecture 
and withdrew across the Yellow River to Jung-yang. In the 9th month (Oct. 16—Nov. 13), 
Li Hu rebelled and defected to Mu-jung Wei. In the 1st month of 362 (Feb.1 1—Mar.11), 
Lii Hu, now in the service of Former Yen, together with Fu Mo-po raided the Lo-yang 
area and repeated this in the 4th month (May 10-June 8) (Chin shu 8:7a, 7b; 12:19a). 

On July 5, 362, Emperor Ai sent the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
of the North, Yui Hsi, and the Grand Administrator of Ching-ling in eastern Hu-pei, 
Teng Hsia, to lead a naval force via the rivers and canals and relieve Lo-yang, and in the 
8th month (Sep.5—Oct.4) that city was reprovisioned with great quantities of rice. But 
in the 12th month of the Chinese year 362 (Jan.2-30, 363), Yii Hsi had to withdraw to 
Shan-yang, and the General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the West, Yiian 
Chen, who also had operated on the Southern Plain, retreated to Shou-ch’un (Chin 
shu 8:7b). 

In the 5th month of 363 (May 29-June 27), Huan Wen was placed in chief com- 
mand of all military matters within and without the capital (Chin shu 8:7b; 98:13a). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 361 (Jan.12—Feb.10, 362), Emperor Ai had 
conferred on the ruler of Former Liang, Chang Hsiian-ching, the titles of Grand Chief 
Commandant and Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, had placed him in charge of all 
military matters to the Right (i.e. West) of the Lung Slope,°*3) and had confirmed him 
as duke of Hsi-p’ing. In the 7th month of 363 (July 27—Aug.25), Chang Hsiin-ching 
was at the age of 14 murdered by his uncle T’ien-hsi, youngest son of Chiin, who then 
assumed the titles of General-in-chief, Shepherd of Liang province, Colonel Protecting 
the Tibetans, and Duke of Hsi-p’ing. He sent an envoy to the Eastern Chin (Chin shu 
8:7a, 8a; 86:19a; Wei shu 1:17b; 99:7a). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 363 (Dec.22, 363-Jan.19, 364), Chang 
Chiin, a former officer of the late Yao Hsiang who had remained in Eastern Chin serv- 
ice, rebelled in Wu-ch’ang but was swiftly defeated and killed (Chin shu 8:8a). 

In the war with Former Yen, the year 363 brought a lull. Mu-jung Wei raided Jung- 
yang prefecture in the 4th month (Apr.30—May 28), and later that year attacked Ch’ang- 
ping. The Eastern Chin forces used this opportunity to take Hsti-ch’ang prefecture 
(Chin shu 8:7b, 8a; 111:2a). 

In the first half of 364, the fighting was centred on Hsii-ch’ang. Mu-jung Wei’s 


52. His name throughout is given as Hu, except once (8:7a) when it is written Huan, i.e. the same phonetic 
but with radical 94 instead of 149. 

53. For the term Lung-yu, the lands to the Right or West of the escarpment known as Lung, see my 
Restoration, vol.II, p.115, note 2. It referred to western Kan-su. 
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officer Mu-jung P’ing attacked it in the 2nd month (Mar.20-Apr.17), and the officer Li 
Hung again in the 4th month (May 18—June 15). On June 11, Li Hung defeated an 
Eastern China army at Hsiian-hu township. Huan Wen led a naval force to Ho-fei as a 
countermove. In the 8th month (Sep.13—Oct.11), an officer of Fu Chien came out of 
the northwest for a raid on Eastern Chin. In the same month, Mu-jung Wei looted the 
area of Lo-yang. In the 9th month (Oct.12—Nov.10), the General Who Surpasses the 
Army, Ch’en Yu, charged with the defense of Lo-yang, fled south. He ordered his Chief 
Clerk, Shen Ching, to stay behind, i.e. he left him to his fate (Chin shu 8:8a, 8b; 111:2a). 

Meanwhile, dramatic events had taken place in Chien-k’ang. Emperor Ai fell ill on 
May 9, 364. When he became delirious, the Empress Dowager, Ch’u Suan-tzu, took 
over the government. Twice, on July 9 and Sep.2, she summoned Huan Wen to return 
to the capital from Ho-fei, but then in the 8th month (Sep.13—Oct.11) ordered him to 
stay away. There were obviously those in the capital who resented or feared his presence. 
Huan Wen consequently stopped in Che-ch’i township, fortified it, and waited there 
(Chin shu 8:8a, 8b; 12:14b; 98:14b). 

On Feb.22, 365, the Empress Wang Mu-chih, died,™) and on Mar.30, Emperor Ai 
died himself, aged 25 (Chin shu 8:8b; 32:5a). 


THE REIGN OF THE DISMISSED EMPEROR 
365-372 


Emperor Ai was succeeded by his younger brother Ssu-ma Yi.**) They had been 
born by the same mother, the Lady Chou. Chin shu states that Emperor Ai had no heir 
(8:8b). It records, however, that Emperor Ai granted a general amnesty on Nov.3, 363, 
to celebrate the birth of a son (8:8a). The boy must therefore have died. 

Ssu-ma Yi had been enfeoffed as king of Tung-hai on Aug 1, 342, aged 1. In 352, he 
had been appointed Regular Cavalier Attendant, and subsequently General Who 
Maintains the Army in Peace. On July 15, 361, he had been transferred to become king 
of Lang-ya. In the 7th month of 362 (Aug. 7—Sep.4), he had been made a Palace Attendant 
and General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry (Chin shu 7:7a; 8:7b). 

Emperor Ai had died on Mar.30, 365. The following day, Mar.31, the Empress 
Dowager, Ch'u Suan-tzu, issued an edict that Ssu-ma Yi should succeed him. That day 
he ascended the throne (Chin shu 8:8b). He was then 24 years old. Since he later was 
dismissed, he never received a posthumous name. Chin shu simply refers to him as the 
"Dismissed Emperor”. 

On Aug.10, Ssu-ma Yu was transferred from K’uai-chi to the Lang-ya kingdom. 
He was a granduncle of the new emperor. On Aug. 13, Yti’s son Yao °°) was enfeoffed as 
king of K’uai-chi. The same day, the Lady Yt Tao-lien was enthroned as empress. This 
was the second Eastern Chin empress of her family, her father Ping being a brother of 
Emperor Ming’s empress Yui Wen-chun. She died less than a year after her enthronement 
on July 5, 366 (Chin shu 8:9a).>’) 


54. Chin shu 32:5a gives the year as 364. 

55. In transliteration, he had the same given name as his great-great-great-great-grandfather. But the for- 
mer was written with radical 61 and his with radical 55. 

56. He is in the texts referred to by his style Ch’ang-ming. 

57. Chin shu 32:5a states that she died in 371. 
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The reign of Ssu-ma Yi began inauspiciously. On May 9 of 365,58) Mu-jung K’o 
conquered Lo-yang. Its defender Shen Ching, who had been left behind in 364 to cope 
with the enemy as well as he could, and another Chief Clerk by name of Yang Wu fell 
in the battle, while the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Chu Yao, fled to 
Hsiang-yang (Chin shu 8:9a; 13:20b; 111:2a). 

In the 10th month (Oct.31—Nov.29) of 365, Ssu-ch’uan once more broke away. 
The Inspector of Liang province, Ssu-ma Hstin, rebelled and called himself King of 
Ch’eng-tu. He had previously participated in Huan Wen’s campaign against Former 
Ch’in. In the 11th month (Nov.30-Dec.28), he attacked Fou. Its defender Kuan-ch’iu 
Wei fled. On Dec.14, Ssu-ma Hsiin laid siege to the Inspector of Yi province, Chou 
Ch’u, in Ch’eng-tu. Huan Wen sent the administrator of Chiang-hsia, Chu Hsti, with 
troops to the rescue. In the 5th month of 366 (June 24—July 23), Chu Hsii attacked and 
killed Ssu-ma Hsiin at Ch’eng-tu (Chin shu 8:9a; 12:19a—19b). 

On Mar.18 of 366, Ssu-ma Yi appointed the ruler of Former Liang, Chang T’ien- 
hsi, as Inspector of Liang province, General-in-chief, and Grand Chief Commandant of 
all military matters of the area to the Right (i.e. West) of the Lung Slope and of the 
Land Within the Passes, and enfeoffed him as duke of Hsi-p’ing. This means that, with 
few changes, he ratified Chang T’ien-hsi’s self-assumed titles. The latter preferred the 
higher rank of Shepherd to Inspector, but had made no claim to any territories outside 
Liang. Land Within the Passes was an old designation for the Wei River valley, which at 
that time was securely held by Emperor Fu Chien of the Former Ch’in. To allocate it to 
Chang T’ien-hsi was therefore an act of self-delusion. In fact, Fu Chien was very much 
on the alert. On Oct.25, he sent his officers Wang Meng and Yang An to attack Nan- 
hsiang. In spite of an Eastern Chin rescue attempt, they reached beyond their objective 
to Hsin-yeh before returning (Chin shu 8:9a—9b; 86:19a; 113:5a). 

Perhaps inspired by this attack, natives of Wan took their prefecture in the 12th 
month of the Chinese year 366 (Jan. 1 7—Feb.15, 367) and rebelled. The Grand Admin- 
istrator, Huan Tan, fled to Hsin-yeh. Wan was retaken in the 5th month of 367 (June 
14-July 12) (Chin shu 8:9b; 111:3b). 

The Former Yen used this year to consolidate its hold on Shan-tung (Chin shu 
8:9b). 

On May 22, 369, Huan Wen embarked on another great campaign against Former 
Yen. He reached the Yellow River by the water route, digging a new canal of more than 
300 li (125 km or 76 miles), since the old one had dried up. On Aug.31, he defeated 
Mu-jung Wei’s uncle Mu-jung Ch’ui at Wen prefecture. On Oct.17, his subordinates 
Teng Hsia and Chu Hsti defeated Mu-jung Wei’s officer Fu Mo-po at Lin Island.°’) 
Huan Wen was obviously heading straight for Yeh prefecture, the capital of Former 
Yen, but he was not destined to reach it. After he arrived at Fang-t’ou on Oct.27, his 
provisions ran out, and he burned his boats. This must refer to the supply barges which 
no longer were needed. Huan Wen then returned, pursued by Mu-jung Ch’ui. On 
Nov.9, he suffered a great defeat against the latter at Hsiang-yi prefecture. Having 
collected his scattered forces, Huan Wen then encamped at Shan-yang prefecture on 
Dec.7 (Chin shu 8:9b; 98:15a; 113:6a). His campaign against the Former Yen had been 
as much a failure as the one against Former Ch’ in. In both cases, his forces and supplies 
had been insufficient to exploit early victories and hold on to conquered territories. 
Whether this shortage was due to his own decision or sabotage by his enemies at the 


58. The characters for "4th month” have dropped out before the date. 
59. The location of this island is unknown. 
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court cannot be determined. So much is certain that by setting out at all he 
underestimated the enemy. 

The consequences of Huan Wen’s defeat were not long in coming. Before the middle 
of December, the Inspector of Yii province, Yiian Chen, rebelled with Shou-ch’un 
prefecture. In the 12th month of the Chinese year 369 (Jan.14—-Feb.11, 370), Huan 
Wen withdrew further south and fortified Kuang-ling prefecture (Chin shu 8:9b, 10a; 
98:15a—15b). 

370 was a year of historical significance. Fu Chien’s officer Wang Meng attacked 
Former Yen and conquered southern Shan-hsi. In the 10th month (Nov.5—Dec.4), he 
defeated Mu-jung Wei’s officer Mu-jung P’ing at the Lu River,“) whose valley gives 
access to the Great Plain. In the 11th month of the Chinese year 370 (Dec.5, 370- 
Jan.2, 371), he conquered Yeh, whose gates were opened to him by night through 
treachery. Mu-jung Wei fled but was captured. He and the Hsien-pi nobles, supposedly 
more than 40,000 households, were transferred to Ch’ang-an. The Former Yen State 
had ceased to exist. Fu Chien treated Mu-jung Wei with leniency. He was enfeoffed as 
marquis of Hsin-hsing, appointed a Master of Writings, and eventually promoted to 
General Who Pacifies the South. Mu-jung P’ing escaped to Koguryo in northern Korea 
but was extradited (Chin shu 8:10a; 12:19b; 111:7b-8a; 113:6b—7b; Wei shu 1:19a; 
95:27b Pei shih 93:6b—7a). 

The rebel Yiian Chen had died on Apr. 10, 370. His supporter Chu Fu set up Chen’s 
son Chin as the nominal leader of the rebel movement and appealed for help from the 
then crumbling Former Yen. On June 7, he was defeated by Huan Wen’s subordinate 
Chu Yao, and on Sep.17 by Huan Wen himself at Shou-ch’un. In the 1st month of 371 
(Feb.2—Mar.2), Fu Chien sent his officer Wang Chien to rescue Ytian Chin, but he was 
beaten by the Eastern Chin general Huan Yi. On Feb.18, Huan Wen conquered Shou- 
ch’un. Yiian Chin, his relatives, and Chu Fu were sent to Chien-k’ang and there 
decapitated (Chin shu 8:10a; 98:15b; 113:8a). 

In the 9th month of 370 (Oct.6—Nov.4), there also was an uprising in Ssu-ch’uan 
led by the heterodox bandits Li Hung and Li Chin-ken. The former assumed the title 
of Sagacious King. But this movement was soon suppressed (Chin shu 8:10a; 98:12b). 

Some time during 370, Yang Shih, ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, died and was succeeded 
by his son Tsuan. Tsuan’s uncle T’ung dismissed him and enthroned himself. But Tsuan 
rallied, killed T’ung, and then sent an envoy to Chien-k’ang.*') The Eastern Chin 
recognized him as duke of Chou-ch’ih and conferred on him the titles of Colonel 
Pacifying the Tibetans and Inspector of Ch’in province. In 371, Yang Tsuan was defeated 
by Fu Chien’s troops and subsequently killed. The principality was absorbed into the 
Former Ch'in State, and thereby temporarily ceased to exist (Sung shu 98:3a; Wei shu 
101:2b; Pei shih 96:2b). 

In 371, bowing to military pressure, the ruler of Former Liang, Chang T’ien-hsi, 
declared himself a vassal of Fu Chien (Chin shu 113:8a-8b). 

At this point, Huan Wen decided to dethrone Ssu-ma Yi. He supposedly had received 
advice to that effect from his Adjutant Hsi Ch’ao, but the idea cannot have been alien 
to his mind. Having moved closer to the capital on Dec.31, 371, he entered the palace 
on Jan.4, 372 and forced the Empress Dowager, Ch’u Suan-tzu, to issue an order 


60. The Lu River, which now is called the Cho-chang River, flows from southern Shan-hsi out on the 
Great Plain. 

61. Chin shu 113:8a gives a conflicting account, according to which Yang T’ung was not killed. Furthermore, 
the statement in Sung shu 98:3a that Emperor Chien-wen conferred titles on Yang Tsuan is an anachronism. 
He did not become emperor until after the defeat of Yang Tsuan. 
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dismissing the emperor and enfeoffing him as king of Tung-hai. It accused him of moral 
turpitude and justified the act by the precedent of Ch’ang-yi (Chin shu 8:10a, 10b; 
98:16a). That precedent referred to Liu Ho, king of Ch’ang-yi and grandson of Emperor 
Wu. He had been enthroned as Emperor Chao’s successor on July 18, 74 B.C., had 
reigned for twenty-seven days, and on Aug.14 had been dismissed by the Empress 
Dowager née Shang-kuan at the request of the regent Ho Kuang on the grounds of 
moral turpitude.®?) The same precedent was later used as a justification or convenient 
excuse for the removal of other emperors. 

Moral turpitude is a slippery term. Sex is a stereotype in Chinese dynastic writing, 
and its pleasures are as a rule considered a weakness only in unsuccessful rulers.®) 
Each case must therefore be judged on its merits. Ho Kuang, a loyal servant of the 
throne, apparently had felt real indignation about the conduct of Liu Ho, and his dismissal 
was justifiable. The case of Ssu-ma Yi is different. Huan Wen was a conservative 
Confucian but also an astute and ruthless statesman who intended to hold on to power. 
It could not have been in his interest to dismiss a weak and self-indulgent ruler. The 
weaker and more dissolute the emperor, the more it should have suited his purpose. 
The conclusion is inescapable that Ssu-ma Yi had a mind of his own. It is true that 
Huan Wen had enemies at the court, in particular the Hsieh clan and its allies. But this 
political fact could not be changed by the removal of the emperor. The Hsieh faction 
would have remained. It would have been easier for Huan Wen to cope with his enemies 
if Ssu-ma Yi really had been a figurehead. The fact that he found it necessary to remove 
him proves that he was inconvenient, i.e. independent. 

On Feb.9,%) Ssu-ma Yi was demoted from king of Tung-hai to duke of Hai-hsi. In 
the 4th month (May 19-June 17), he was sent to live in the Hsi-ch’ai hamlet of Wu 
prefecture. He died there unmolested on Nov.23, 386, aged 45 (Chin shu 8:11a; 9:2a, 
8a). 

The question now was who should succeed Ssu-ma Yi. His sons were not eligible 
because of his dismissal. It was therefore necessary to go back to the generation of 
Emperor Ming, second emperor of the Eastern Chin. Of his five younger brothers, P’ou 
had died in 317, Huan in 319, and Ch’ung in 341. Only Hsi and his younger brother Yui 
remained alive. Hsi and Huan Wen were on extremely bad terms. That left only Yii. 
Huan Wen had no other choice (Chin shu 8:10b; 64:4a, 4b, 5a). It is obvious, of course, 
that Ssu-ma Yui was more malleable than Ssu-ma Yi or Ssu-ma Hsi, since Huan Wen’s 
intention must have been to put the weakest available emperor on the throne. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR CHIEN-WEN 
372 


Ssu-ma Yti was the youngest son of Emperor Yiian. In 322, he had been enfeoffed 
as king of Lang-ya, aged 3. On Jan.14, 328, he was transferred to become king of K’uai- 
chi. He was subsequently appointed Regular Cavalier Attendant. In 334, he was made 
General of the Right and Palace Attendant. In 340, he became General Who Comforts 
the Army and Acting Inspector of the Imperial Library. On June 11 of 343, he received 
the additional title of Acting Grand Master of Ceremonies. On June 9, 345, the Empress 


62. See Dubs, History of Former Han, vol.II, pp. 180-183. 
63. Seee.g. my "Pan Ku’s Accusations against Wang Mang”, p. 267. 
64. Chin shu 8:11a gives the date as the Ist month of 372 (Feb.21—Mar.20), 9:2a as Feb.9. 
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Dowager, Ch’u Suan-tzu, promoted him to General-in-chief Who Comforts the Army 
and Intendant of the Masters of Writing and made him one of the regents for the child 
emperor Mu. On Aug.6, 352, he was made Minister over the Masses. This may have 
been his first office which was not purely honourary. On Aug.10, 365, he was transfer- 
red to become king of Lang-ya. He objected to this and, although henceforth he 
technically was king of Lang-ya, he was allowed to retain the title of king of K’uai-chi. 
In 366, he was appointed Chancellor (Chin shu 6:7a; 7:2a; 8:la, 1b, 4a, 9a, 9b; 9:1la— 
Ib). 

On Jan.6, 372, Ssu-ma Yii ascended the throne as Emperor Chien-wen (Chin shu 
9:1b). He was then 53 years old. 

On Jan.10, Huan Wen had Ssu-ma Yi’s two sons and their mother killed. Perhaps 
he wished to prevent future claims on the throne from this line. He then accused his 
old enemy, the King of Wu-ling and Grand Steward, Ssu-ma Hsi, of rebellion, arrested 
him, and sent him to the Commandant of Justice for sentencing. Sycophantic officials, 
falling in with Huan Wen’s wishes, memorialized that Ssu-ma Hsi should be executed. 
This was too much for the new emperor, who rejected such a penalty. Although 
dominated by Huan Wen, he was not completely subservient to him. He did not object, 
however, when Huan Wen on Jan.12 arranged for Ssu-ma Hsi’s dismissal and exile to 
Hsin-an together with his three sons. Hsi died in Hsin-an 381, aged 66 (Chin shu 9:1b, 
2a; 64:5a; 98:17b). 

On Jan.16, 372, the emperor bestowed on Huan Wen a private army of 30,000. 
On Jan.17, he gave him the additional appointments of Chancellor and Commander- 
in-chief, which he rejected. His fief was increased to an income from 10,000 households, 
which he also refused (Chin shu 9:2a, 2b; 98:16b). 

On Aug. 12, the former General and Commissioner over the Army, Yii Hsi, rebelled 
and entered Ching-k’ou. On Aug.16, Huan Wen sent a force under Chou Shao-sun 
against him. Yu Hsi was captured and publicly decapitated in Chien-k’ang (Chin shu 
9:3a). 

On Aug.19,°) Emperor Chien-wen on his deathbed appointed his third son Yao as 
heir-apparent and enfeoffed his only other surviving son Tao-tzu, the youngest, as king 
of Lang-ya. He died that day, aged 53, and was granted the temple name of Grand 
Exemplar (T’ai-tsung). In his testamentary edict, he made Huan Wen regent for his 
young son, in accordance with the precedent of Chu-ko Liang being made regent for 
Liu Pei’s son (Chin shu 9:3a; 98:17a). 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR HSIAO-WU 
372-396 


Ssu-ma Yao had been enfeoffed as king of K’uai-chi in 365, aged 4, and was made 
the heir-apparent on Aug.19, 372. That day, he ascended the imperial throne as Emperor 
Hsiao-wu, aged 11 (Chin shu (:3a, 3b). 

A bizarre event on Dec.16, 372, is only briefly alluded to in the sources. The heter- 
odox bandit Lu Ch’en “’) rushed into the palace. The General Who Scouts and Attacks, 
Mao An-chih, entered with troops through the Gate of the Cloud Dragon and together 


65. This is the date given by Chin shu 9:3a. 9:3b gives it as Sep.12, writing chi-wei for yi-wei. 1 follow the 
first entry. 
66. Chin shu 81:11b-12a records his given name as Sung. 
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with the General of the Guards of the Left, Yin K’ang, and the General Who Commands 
the Army, Huan Pi, and others subdued him (Chin shu 9:4a; 81:11b—12a). It can be 
seen from this that Lu Ch’en was not alone but must have had a substantial number of 
followers. 

In the 2nd month of 373 (Mar.10—Apr.8), Huan Wen paid court. He then withdrew 
to his headquarters at Ku-shu (Map 16). There he went to bed with a leg illness and 
died on Aug.18, 373, aged 62 (Chin shu (9:4a; 98:17b). 

Huan Wen poses a historiographical problem. The traditional assessment of the 
man has been that he sought to make himself emperor and that he put Ssu-ma Yti on 
the throne because the latter was a sick man who would not long stand in his way.*’) 
This view has been inspired by the dynastic historian, who placed Huan Wen’s biography 
in the section on rebellious subjects. This section consists of chapters 98-100 of Chin 
shu which is insultingly placed at the end of the history proper behind that on the 
foreign barbarians. A more modern view is that Huan Wen fell victim to the hostile 
propaganda of the Hsieh faction.®) 

If Huan Wen really had wished to replace the Eastern Chin with a dynasty of his 
own, the time was not ripe when he forced the abdication of Ssu-ma Yi on Jan.4, 372. 
His prestige had suffered from his unsuccessful northern campaign and the disastrous 
defeat at Hsiang-yi on Nov.9, 369. The dismissal of Ssu-ma Yi, therefore, had nothing 
to do with any hypothetical plans of Huan Wen to make himself emperor, but was, as 
I have argued above, intended for his own political survival. Secondly, he did not enthrone 
Ssu-ma Yii because he was sick but because there was no other way. The choice was 
between the brothers Ssu-ma Hsi and Ssu-ma Yui, and Huan Wen selected the one who 
was not hostile to him and who could be influenced. Thirdly, there is no need to assume 
that Ssu-ma Yii was a sickly man. Among the Eastern Chin emperors, he was the oldest 
to die, which argues for good rather than bad health. When he did die on Aug.19, 372, 
it may well have been from a sudden illness as so many emperors before and after him. 
Fourthly, Huan Wen made no move when Ssu-ma Yii, i.e. Emperor Chien-wen, died. 

It is probable, therefore, that Huan Wen has been maligned by the historians. He 
surely was not an attractive man and probably not even a competent general. His mur- 
der of Ssu-ma Yi’s sons and their mother was an act of brutality. But the case against 
him as a plotter for the throne is unproven and, | think, false. Factional slander no 
doubt distorted the truth. Also, Huan Wen’s youngest son Hsiian did later proclaim 
himself emperor, which must have persuaded the dynastic historian to project the 
ambitions of the son to also the father. 

As long as Huan Wen had been alive, the Empress Dowager, Ch’u Suan-tzu, had 
been without influence. On Oct.4, 373, she took over the government (Chin shu 9:4a). 
Thereafter, the Hsieh clan rose to power, with Hieh An being appointed to higher and 
higher offices. 

373 was the year when Fu Chien launched an attack against Ssu-ch’uan. In the 9th 
month (Oct.3—Nov.1), his officer Yang An raided the Ch’eng-tu area. By the 11th 
month (Dec.1-30), he had conquered much of Ssu-ch’uan north of the Yangtze. The 
Eastern Chin Inspector of Yi province, Chou Chung-sun, fled south. A counterattack 
led by Mao Mu-chih fizzled (Chin shu 9:4a; 81:10a—10b; 113:9b-10a). 

In the 5th month of 374 (May 27-June 25), reacting to the Tibetan invaders, a 
native of Shu, Chang Yu, called himself King of Shu and laid siege to Ch’eng-tu. But in 


67. See Franke, Geschichte, vol.II, p.123, and Eberhard, Geschichte, p.187. 
68. See Rogers, Chronicle of Fu Chien, especially pp.59-63. 
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the 7th month (July 25-Aug.23), Fu Chien’s officer Teng Ch’iang defeated and killed 
him (Chin shu 9:4b; 113:10a). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 374 (Dec.20, 374-Jan.18, 375), there were 
civil disorders in Ch’ang-ch’eng prefecture, but these were soon brought under control 
(Chin shu 9:4b). 

On Jan.14, 375, the Eastern Chin forces could register a minor victory in Ssu- 
ch’uan, when the General Who Awes the Distance, Huan Shih-ch’ien defeated Fu 
Chien’s officer Yao Ch’ang at Tien-chiang prefecture. Yao Ch’ang was the 24th son of 
Yi-chung. He had fought with his elder brother Yao Hsiang against their enemies, after 
the latter’s defeat and death in 357 had surrendered with his other brothers to Fu 
Sheng of the Former Ch’in, had risen in the service of Fu Chien, and had been enfeoffed 
as marquis of Yi-tu (Chin shu 9:4b; 116:4b; Pei shih 93:14a). 

On Oct.1, 375, the Lady Wang Fa-hui was enthroned as empress. She was the 
second Eastern Chin empress of her family, being a niece of Wang Mu-chih, empress of 
Emperor Ai, who had died ten years earlier (Chin shu 9:4b; 32:6b—7a). Emperor Hsiao- 
wu was at that time 14 years old and the Lady Wang 16. 

On Feb.7, 376, the emperor reached majority and at the age of 15 took over the 
government (Chin shu 9:5a). 

In the 9th month of that year (Sep.30—Oct.28), Fu Chien’s officers Hsiin Ch’ang, 
Mao Tang, Liang Hsi, and Yao Ch’ang occupied the Former Liang State. Its last ruler, 
Chang T’ien-hsi surrendered at Ku-tsang and was sent to Ch’ang-an. He was given 
official appointments and enfeoffed as Marquis Who Attaches Himself to Righteousness 
(Chin shu 9:5a; 86:20a; 113:10b—1la; Wei shu 1:20a; 99:7b). With the annexation of 
Former Liang, the Former Ch’in State of Fu Chien now comprised all of north China, 
except for the small principality of Tai around present day Ta-t’ung in northern Shan- 
hsi. It had been founded by the T’o-pa tribe, whose rulers according to the Chinese 
sources carried the same clan name.*’) The T’o-pa were destined to found the greatest 
of the states during the period of division, the Northern Wei. At this time, however, the 
principality was negligible and weak. Its current king was She-yi-chien,”’) who had 
been enthroned in 338 at the age of 19. In the 12th month of the Chinese year 376 
(Dec.27, 376-Jan.25, 377), Fu Chien’s officer Fu Lo captured She-yi-chien with ease, 
and his territory was temporarily absorbed into the Former Ch’ in State. In addition, Fu 
Chien had conquered northern Ssu-ch’uan and in the east all lands to and even south 
of the Huai River. Consequently, the political map of China had been reduced to two 
states, the Eastern Chin and the Former Ch'in, each ruled by an emperor, Fu Chien in 
the north and Hsiao-wu in the south. The Former Ch’in was by far the stronger and 
threatened the Eastern Chin form the north and west (Chin shu 9:5a; 113:lla; Sung 
shu 95:1a; Wei shu 1:14b; Pei shih 1:6b). 

She-yi-chien was murdered by his eldest son by a concubine, Shih-chiin, on Jan.7, 
377, aged 57. Fu Chien had Shih-chiin arrested and publicly executed in Ch’ang-an. 
She-yi-chien’s grandson Kuei succeeded him as clan head. Kuei’s father, Shih-ko, had 
died in the middle of 371, and he had been born posthumously on Aug.4 of that year 
(Wei shu 1:19b, 20a; 2:1a; 15:1b—2a; Pei-shih 1:7b). 

On Oct.4, 377, Hsieh An was in Eastern Chin appointed Minister over the Masses, 
which consolidated the power of his clan (Chin shu 9:5b). 


69. Eberhard identifies the T’o-pa as the Turkish-speaking Tabgac tribe. See Geschichte, pp. 139-140; Toba- 
Reich, p.1. Others have placed them in the Mongolian language group (Reischauer, Fairbank, The Great 
Tradition, p.245). The Chinese had no conception of who the T'o-pa were. They considered them descendants 
of the Chinese general Li Ling who had surrendered to the Hsiung-nu in 99 B.C. (Sung shu 95:1a). 

70. Also called Shih-yi-chien. 
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On Feb.23, 378,’!) work was begun on a new palace in Chien-k’ang, and Emperor 
Hsiao-wu meanwhile lived in his former residence of king of K’uai-chi. On Sep.3, he 
moved into the completed building (Chin shu (9:5b). 

In 378, Fu Chien sent his eldest son by a concubine, P’i, and others to operate in 
the Hsiang-yang area. An assault on the city was not successful (Chin shu 113:11b- 
12b). 

In 379, Fu Chien resumed his offensive against the Eastern Chin, and in the 2nd 
month (Mar.5—Apr.2), P’i again attacked Hsiang-yang. A rescue force under the admin- 
istrator of Nan commandery and General Who Surpasses the Army, Liu Po, failed to 
arrive, and Hsiang-yang fell by treachery. P’i captured the General of the Gentlemen- 
of-the-Household of the South, Chu Hsii, and then conquered Shun-yang prefecture. 
Chu Hsii managed to escape but was quickly recaptured. In the 4th month (May 3- 
31), Fu Chien’s officer Wei Chung occupied the Han River valley above Hsiang-yang, 
killing the Grand Administrator Chi Yi. In the 5th month (June 1-30), his officers Chii 
Nan ”7) and P’eng Ch’ao took Hsiti-yi on the Great Plain south of the Huai River. They 
were, however, defeated at the Chiin River 7") on July 7 by Hsieh An’s nephew, the 
General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, Hsieh Hstian. Chti Nan and P’eng Ch’ao lost their 
boats and withdrew north, suffering further defeats (Chin shu 9:5b—6a; 12:15a; 69:3a; 
79:7b—8a; 81:14a; 113:12b—-13b). 

The fall of Hsiang-yang spelled the end of the Buddhist centre which had been 
founded there by the northerner Shih Tao-an in about 365. Like the subsequent 
community established by Hui-yiian on Lu Mountain, it was a branch of northern 
Buddhism, which contrasted sharply with the gentry Buddhism of Chien-k’ang. Shih 
Tao-an moved to Ch’ang-an, where he died in 385, aged 73.’4) 

On Oct.24, 380, the Empress Wang Fa-hui died at the age of 21 (Chin shu 9:6b; 
32:7a). 

In the 10th month (Nov.14—Dec.12), still another rebellion broke out in Vietnam, 
when the Grand Administrator of Chiu-chen commandery, Li Sun, rose against the 
government. He was defeated and killed by the Grand Administrator of Chiao-chih 
commandery, Tu Yiian, on Aug.31, 381 (Chin shu 9:6a, 6b; Nan shih 70:7b). 

Emperor Hsiao-wu is the first Chinese emperor on record to have been converted 
to Buddhism. Earlier Eastern Chin emperors had been attracted to or flirted with the 
religion, such as Emperor Ming (r.323-325), Emperor Ai (r.361-365), and Emperor 
Chien-wen (1.372). The Buddhist claim that Emperor Ming accepted the Five Rules 
for laymen 7°) cannot be substantiated from secular sources. He did, however, paint 
scrolls with Buddhist motives, eight of which were still preserved in Sui times. This 
does not mean that imperial interest in Buddhism was total and unreserved. At least Ai 
and Chien-wen were also attracted by Taoism, the Art of Repartee (ch’ing-t’an), and 
various practices intended to prolong life. In fact, Emperor Ai may have died from an 
overdose of the Elixir of Immortality. Among the imperial consorts, K’ang’s empress, 
Ch’u Suan-tzu, and Mu’s empress, Ho Fa-ni, were both Buddhists and built convents.’°) 

In the 1st month of 381 (Feb. 10—Mar.11), Hsiao-wu received the Buddhist dharma, 
i.e. the lay precepts. That this was not from mere curiosity is proved by the fact that he 


71. Correcting yi-ssu to chi-ssu. 

72. Chin shu 9:6a and 113:12a write Chti Nan’s family name with different characters, the former with 
radical 30 and the latter with radical 9. 

73. The Chiin River passed N of the ancient Hsii-yi prefecture. 

74. Zurcher, Buddhist Conquest, pp. 180, 198. 

75. Do not kill, do not take what is not given, do not be unchaste, do not lie, do not drink alcohol. 

76. Zurcher, Buddhist Conquest, pp. 104, 105, 107, 109, 110, 112, 114, 149, 150. 
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established a Buddhist shrine (vihara) within the palace grounds and summoned monks. 
He may have been influenced by sorrow for his late wife, Wang Fa-hui, who had died 
the previous year. That she had been a Buddhist is proved by her personal name: Fa-hui 
(Dharma-jfia). (Chin shu 9:6a).’”) With Hsiao-wu’s conversion, Buddhism became an 
integral part of cultured court life, even though the emperor did not abandon his inter- 
est in Taoism and the Art of Repartee. The upper classes attended the sermons of 
famous Buddhist preachers, corresponded with and consulted with monks, and made 
donations. In the process, the church became rich but also corrupt. 

In the 11th month of 381 (Dec.3-31), T’an Yitian-chih, a native of K’uai-chi 
commandery in northern Che-chiang, rebelled and called himself General Who Keeps 
the East in Peace. He was defeated by Hsieh Ai-chih, Adjutant of the General Who 
Maintains the Army in Peace (Chin shu 9:6b). 

During this time, the war with Former Ch’in was accelerating and building up to a 
crescendo. On Jan.8, 382, Fu Chien sent Yen Chen to raid Ching-ling prefecture. He 
was captured by the Eastern Chin officer Huan Shih-ch’ien. In the 9th month (Sep.21- 
Oct.23), Fu Chien’s officer Tu Kuei looted the territory north of the Mien (i.e.Han) 
River above Hsiang-yang. In the 5th month of 383 (June 17-July 15), the Eastern Chin 
General Who Supports the State, Yang Liang, took five towns in Ssu-ch’uan and captured 
Fu Chien’s officer Wei Kuang. In the 7th month (Aug.15-Sep.12), the General Who 
Soars Like an Eagle, Kuo Hsia, defeated Fu Chien’s officer Chang Ch’ung at Wu-tang 
prefecture. Attempts by Former Ch’in forces to regain the initiative were only partially 
successful (Chin shu 9:6b; 113:15b; 114:5b-6a). But these moves and countermoves 
were only preludes to the great battle soon to be fought by the antagonists. 

In the 8th month of 383 (Sep.13—Oct.12), Fu Chien personally led a great army 
across the Huai River. He expected that this would lead to the conquest of Eastern 
Chin, since, in anticipation of his victory, he appointed Emperor Hsiao-wu as Super- 
visor of the Left of the Masters of Writing and Hsieh An as a Master of Writing in the 
Division of Personnel. He also had residences built in Ch’ang-an to receive them. 

Hsieh An countered by sending seven generals against him, the Chief Commandant 
Who Subdues and Punishes,’”®) Hsieh Shih, who was a younger brother of his, the 
General Whe Surpasses the Army, Hsieh Hsiian, who was his nephew, the General 
Who Supports the State, Hsieh Yen, who was his son, the General of the Gentlemen- 
of-the-Household of the West, Huan Yin, the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, 
T’an Hsiian, the General Who Establishes Awe, Tai Hsi, and the General Who Manifests 
Fierceness, T’ao Yin (Chin shu 9:6b; 79:8a; 81:6a; 114:6a). 

Fu Chien sent Chu Hsti, who had been captured by his troops in 379, to Hsieh 
Shih in order to inform him that resistance against the huge Former Ch’in army would 
be futile. Instead, Chu Hsti advised Hsieh Shih that he should provoke battle as soon as 
possible, before all the enemy forces had assembled (Chin shu 81:14a; 114:6b-7a). 

In the 10th month (Nov.11—Dec.10), Fu Chien gained two initial victories. His 
younger brother Jung overran an Eastern Chin position at Hsia-shih Mountain, defended 
by the administrator of Hstian-ch’eng, Hu Pin, and the administrator of Kuang-ling and 
General Who Soars Like a Dragon, Liu Lao-chih. Hu Pin was captured. Thereafter, 
Jung conquered Shou-ch’un. Fu Chien entered it himself and sent his officer Liang 
Ch’eng to defend the Lo Creek. This was an arm of the Fei. The Fei River is a southern 
tributary of the Huai, passing east of Shou-ch’un. It bifurcated in its lower course, the 
western arm being called the Fei and the eastern the Lo. Both entered into the Huai. 


77. See also Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest, p.151. 
78. Chin shu 79:8a gives his title as General Who Subdues the Caitiffs. 
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Hsieh Hstian ordered Liu Lao-chih, to resist the enemy at the Lo Creek. Lao-chih 
crossed it in a frontal assault, killed Liang Ch’eng and his younger brother Yiin, and 
took many prisoners and military equipment (Chin shu 79:8a; 84:4a—4b; 114:6b). 

Fu Chien next deployed his troops on the left, i.e. western bank of the Fei River. 
The Eastern Chin armies arranged themselves on the right or eastern bank. There, the 
battle of the Fei River was fought on Nov.30, 383. The Eastern Chin troops were, at 
first, unable to reach the western bank. Fu Chien now adopted the plan of slightly 
withdrawing. This was intended to lure the enemy across. He would then be attacked 
and annihilated by a large force of armoured cavalry.’’) The Eastern Chin generals fell 
into the trap but were saved by luck. Fu Chien’s battle formation became disordered, 
he was wounded by an arrow, and his brother Jung was killed. The Former Ch’in sol- 
diers scattered and fled, and Fu Chien suffered a disastrous defeat. The victors captured 
his imperial chariot, garments, utensils, and valuables, his army provisions, and vast 
numbers of cattle, horses, donkeys, mules, and camels. During the confusion, Chu Hsti 
escaped again and this time made it safely to the Eastern Chin side (Chin shu 9:6b—7a; 
79:8b; 81:14a—14b; 84:4a—4b; 114:7a). 

Michael Rogers has argued that Fu Ch’ien’s great defeat at the Fei River never 
took place, that it was invented by the Hsieh faction in Chien-k’ang for its own benefit, 
and that Fu Chien probably never was in the area. He tries to prove that the only 
serious encounter was Liu Lao-chih’s minor victory at the Lo Creek, and that the 
account of this was magnified into a subsequent great imaginary engagement at the Fei 
River including an imaginary date. He claims further that the authors of the Chin shu, 
although aware of the myth, perpetuated it for reasons of their own, contradicting 
themselves in some instances. They were contemporaries of Emperor T’ai-tsung of 
T’ang, and wished to curb his martial inclinations by upholding Fu Chien as a warning 
example.®°) 

In his review, Donald Holzman rejects Rogers’ conclusions. I have to agree with 
Holzman and will here submit further evidence for this view. 

Firstly, Fu Ch’ien’s great defeat is mentioned in the Pei shih (93:7a, 19a; 96:2b). 
This history was compiled by a committee of scholars other than that of the Chin shu. 
While these men were contemporaries, it is difficult to believe that they were all in 
collusion to maintain a myth. Secondly, the Fei River battle, but not the Lo River 
battle, is mentioned in the Shui ching chu (32:11la) and the Wei shu (95:50a).®') The 
former was written by Li Tao-yiian (d.527), the latter by Wei Shou (506-648). Both 
were northerners, who compiled their works from sources available in the north, and 
who certainly had no ax to grind for the Hsieh faction of Eastern Chin. Since they 
mention the battle, it must have been important. Thirdly, the Chinese were sticklers 
for evaluating military valour or lack thereof and allocated awards only after careful 
scrutiny. The generals winning the battle at the Fei River were enfeoffed as dukes. Liu 
Lao-chih was not even made a marquis, only a baron (Chin shu 9:8a, 84:4b). How can 
this be reconciled with an imaginary great victory? Fourthly, contradictions are all too 
common in the Chin shu and prove no more than the carelessness of its authors. 


79. According to Chin shu 114:7a, the Eastern Chin generals sent an envoy to Fu Jung, proposing that to 
avoid a stalemate, the Former Ch'in forces should withdraw slightly. The Eastern Chin army would then 
cross, and a decisive battle could be fought. Fu Jung accepted. This account must be rejected. No man with 
even elementary military experience could have conceived such a proposal. Troops crossing a river are 
vulnerable to counterattack. If the enemy knew about such a crossing in advance and hence could plan the 
appropriate defensive measures, the operation would have been suicidal. 

80. Chronicle, pp.3, 64-69, 70-71. 

81. Holzman, "Review”, p.184, mentions these texts but does not draw any further conclusion. 
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In short, the battle at the Fei River was real, and it led to the immediate dis- 
integration of Fu Chien’s empire. While the Chinese, as a rule, felt no compunction to 
serve foreign conquerors, these conquerors were at odds with each other. The Ti Tibet- 
ans were hostile to the Ch’iang Tibetans, the Hsien-pi were hostile to them both as 
well as to the T’o-pa. In addition, there were divisions and splits within the tribes 
themselves. Fu Chien had conquered the various states and unified North China. But 
this unity was cemented by force and Fu Chien’s personality, not by willing submission. 
As soon as Fu Chien suffered his great defeat and lost his prestige, his empire fell apart. 

This being said, the encounter at the Fei River, in spite of its importance, was not a 
battle which saved the Chinese civilization of the south. Many scholars, and not only in 
China, see it as one of the most pivotal battles in Chinese history. As Holzman puts it: 
"La défaite des armées de Fou Kien 4 la riviére Fei par les forces des Tsin Orientaux en 
383 passe pour étre une des grandes batailles de l’histoire chinoise. En repoussant les 
hordes de Fou Kien a quelques deux cents kilométres des portes de leur capitale, Nan- 
kin, les Tsin sauvérent le Sud de la Chine, dernier bastion de la culture traditionelle, de 
l’invasion barbare ...”.*?) I disagree. If the battle had been won by Fu Chien, it would by 
no means automatically have led to the fall of Eastern Chin. He would have had to 
cross the Yangtze. That was a formidable obstacle to anyone, and particularly to those 
who had no experience in naval warfare. For instance, the T’o-pa Emperor T’ai-wu 
reached the banks of that river victoriously in early 45] and then turned back (Sung 
shu 5:31b; Wei shu 4B:15a). South China could, of course, be conquered as in 280 and 
589 during the period under discussion. But each time, this was done by a double- 
pronged attack, down the Yangtze from the west and across the Yangtze from the 
north. Such a strategy was beyond the grasp of men who were trained in warfare on 
land, not on water. 

While Fu Chien raised new troops in the 12th month of the Chinese year 383 
(Jan.10-Feb.7, 384), Mu-jung Ch’ui rebelled against him. Ch’ui was the fifth son of 
Mu-jung Huang, ruler of Former Yen. He had fought Huan Wen in 369 but then, 
having fallen victim to the intrigues of Mu-jung P’ing, had fled to Fu Chien. The latter 
gave him official appointment and enfeoffed him as a marquis, and Ch'ui had fought 
under him in the battle at the Fei River. Ch’ui now attacked Fu Chien’s son Hui in Lo- 
yang but was unable to take it (Chin shu 9:7a; 113:6a; 123:1a—4a) 

The Eastern Chin went on the counterattack. In the lst month of 384 (Feb.9— 
Mar.8), Liu Lao-chih, newly appointed General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, 
conquered Ch’iao north of the Huai River.**) The officer Kuo Pao regained the central 
Han River valley above Hsiang-yang. In the 4th month (May 7-June 4), Chao T’ung 
retook Hsiang-yang. Lo-yang was recaptured, and on Aug. 19, the court sent a member 
of the imperial house to once more repair the tombs of the Western Chin emperors. 
On Oct.11, Hsieh Hstian defeated Fu Chien’s officer Chang Ch’ung at Chiian-ch’eng 
prefecture (Chin shu 9:7a—7b; 79:8b—9a; 84:4b; 114:10a). 

During 384, Fu Chien’s state also continued its disintegration from within. 

In the 2nd month (Mar.9-Apr.6), Mu-jung Ch’ui and Chai Liao attacked Fu Chien’s 
son P’'i in Yeh. Before the end of the year, Ch’ui adopted the titles of General-in-chief 
and Grand Chief Commandant, proclaimed himself King of Yen, i.e.Later Yen, and 
adopted a reign title (Chin shu 9:7a; 123:4a; Wei shu 2:2a; 95:34a; Pei shih 93:7a, 9b). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.7—May 6), the Chief Clerk of Pei-ti, Mu-jung Hung, and the 


82. "Review", p. 182. 
83. Not to be confused with another Ch’iao prefecture south of the Huai River. 
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Grand Administrator of P’ing-yang, Mu-jung Ch’ung, rebelled against Fu Chien. Pei-ti 
commandery was situated in northeastern Kan-su, P’ing-yang commandery in southern 
Shan-hsi. Hung and Ch’ung were younger brothers of Mu-jung Wei, i.e. sons of the late 
Former Yen emperor Mu-jung Chiin.™) After the fall of their state, they had entered 
the service of Fu Chien (Chin shu 9:7a; Wei shu 95:28a; Pei shih 93:7a). 

Chang T’ien-hsi, the last ruler of Former Liang, had after Fu Chien’s conquest of 
his state served the Former Ch’in and had fought in the battle at the Fei River in 383. 
In the 4th month of 384, he threw off his allegiance to Fu Chien, fled to Chien-k’ang, 
and was by the Eastern Chin reenfeoffed as duke of Hsi-p’ing. This was now a mere 
title, not a restoration of Former Liang. Chang T’ien-hsi died at an unknown date, aged 
61 (Chin shu (9:7a; 86:20a—20b; Wei shu 99:7b). 

During the same 4th month, Yao Ch’ang, who in Fu Chien’s service had risen to 
the rank of General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, rebelled. One month earlier, he had 
been ordered to attack Mu-jung Hung and had been routed. He had sent his Chief 
Clerk to Fu Chien to apologize for the defeat, and Fu Chien had killed him in anger. 
Fearing Fu Chien’s wrath, Yao Ch’ang had fled to northern Shensi, and there was 
acclaimed by the prominent clans, as their leader. He now proclaimed himself General- 
in-chief, Great Shan-yti, and King of Ch’in for Ten Thousand Years, and adopted a reign 
title. Yao Ch’ang then allied himself with Mu-jung Hung and marched south. He soon 
got a large following among the Tibetans (Ch’iang) and other non-Chinese tribesmen 
(Hu), and repelled an attack by Fu Chien with ease (9:7a; 116:4b—5a; Wei shu 2:2a; Pei 
shih 93:14b). 

In the 6th month (July 9-Aug.2), Mu-jung Hung was killed by his brother Ch’ung 
(Chin shu 9:7a; Wei shu 95:29a; Pei shih 93:7a). 

In the 7th month (Aug.3-Sep.1), Mu-jung Ch’ung defeated Fu Chien west of Cheng 
prefecture. This means that he was marching toward Ch’ang-an. His elder brother Wei 
was in Ch’ang-an and secretly in touch with him, planning to ambush and kill Fu 
Chien. The plot was discovered, whereupon Fu Chien executed Wei and his sons, as 
well as all Hsien-pi in Ch’ang-an, irrespective of age or sex (Chin shu 9:7b; 111:8a, 
114:1la—11b; Wei shu 95:30a-30b; Pei shih 93:7b). 

In the 10th month (Oct.31—Nov.28), Fu Chien’s Inspector of Ch’ing province, Fu 
Lang, surrendered to the Eastern Chin. Ch’ing province comprised Shan-tung (Chin 
shu (9:7b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 384 (Dec.29. 384—Jan.26, 385), Mu-jung 
Ch’ung proclaimed himself emperor in A-fang,®°) just across the Wei River from Ch’ang- 
an. He is considered the founder of the Western Yen (Chin shu 9:7a, 114:11b; Wei shu 
2:2a; Pei shih 93:8a). In short, the Former Ch’in State was on the verge of collapse. 

The most important domestic event in Eastern Chin during 384 was the death of 
the Empress Dowager, Ch’u Suan-tzu, on July 5, aged 61 (Chin shu 9:7a; 32:4a). 

During the same month, Ssu-ch’uan was recovered by Jen Ch’iian for the Eastern 
Chin, an operation in which Fu Chien’s Inspector of Yi province, Li P’ing, lost his life 
(Chin shu 9:7b). 

In the 3rd month (Mar.27—Apr.25), Jung-yang commandery surrendered to Eastern 
Chin. This was a territory on the Great Plain, just south of the Yellow River (Chin shu 
9:7b). 


84. Chin shu 9:7a says that Ch’ung was Hung’s paternal uncle, but this is contradicted by 114:8a, lla and 
Wei shu 95:28a. 
85. This is the place where the First Emperor of Ch'in had built his palace. 
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The Eastern Chin had taken full advantage of the disintegration of the Former 
Ch’in State. It had not only recovered Ssu-ch’uan, but its armies were active on the 
Great Plain all the way to and beyond the Yellow River. Acting out of desperation, Fu 
Chien at this stage sent an envoy to Emperor Hsiao-wu and "presented a memorial”, 
i.e. offered an alliance. A similar approach was made independently on behalf of Chien’s 
son P’i, who still was under siege by Mu-jung Ch’ui in Yeh. The Eastern Chin found it 
opportune to accept the offer. The Mu-jung clan was on the rise again on the Northern 
Plain, and Fu Chien, no longer a danger, could be an asset. The General Who Is Spirited 
Like a Dragon, Liu Lao-chih, was therefore ordered to rescue Fu P’i. Lao-chih was able 
to break the siege of Yeh, but that was his only victory. He was routed by Mu-jung 
Ch’ui during the 3rd month at Li-yang prefecture,*°) and once more defeated by him 
on May 4 at the Marsh of the Five Bridges.°’) Subsequently, Hsieh An led an army on 
May 10, to go to Fu Chien’s aid in Ch’ang-an (Chin shu 9:7b; 84:4b; 114:11a; 123:6b). 

In the 5th month (June 24-July 23), Fu Chien ordered his heir-apparent Hung to 
defend Ch’ang-an and withdrew himself to the Wu-chiang Mountain. In the 6th month 
(July 24—Aug.21), Fu Hung fled to the Eastern Chin forces, and Mu-jung Ch'ung took 
Ch’ang-an. Hundreds of high civilian and military officials preferred to surrender to 
Yao Ch’ang, who now had reached An-ting prefecture (Chin shu 9:7b; 114:13b, 14a; 
116:5a—5b; Wei shu 95:3 1a; Pei shih 93:8a). 

In the 7th month (Aug.22-Sep.20), Fu P’i withdrew from Fang-t’ou and moved 
westward. By this time, the alliance between Eastern Chin and Former Ch'in had 
collapsed. The General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, T’an Hstian, pursued P’i but 
was defeated by him (Chin shu 9:7b). 

On Oct.7, 385, Hsieh An died. On Oct.10,*°) Hsiao-wu’s younger brother Tao-tzu 
was placed in charge of all military matters within and without the capital. Since he 
had been 10 years old when on Aug.19, 372, he had been enfeoffed as king of Lang-ya, 
he was 23 in 385. Tao-tzu proved a bad influence on his imperial brother, distracting 
him from the government and spending the days drinking with him. (Chin shu 9:3a, 
8a; 64:8a). 

In the 8th month of 385 (Sep.21—Oct.19), Fu Chien was captured at Wu-chiang 
Mountain by Yao Ch’ang’s general Wu Chung and brought to Yao Ch’ang’s son Hsing 
in Hsin-p’ing prefecture. He was there strangled in a Buddhist temple, aged 48 (Chin 
shu 9:8a; 114:4a; 116:5b). 

Fu Chien has been praised in history as one of the great rulers of the time and as a 
civilized man. Otto Franke says that he "mit seinem hohen sittlichen Ernst, seiner 
iiberraschenden Milde, seiner unbeugsamen Gerechtigkeit und seiner geduldigen, um 
die Zuneigung der unterworfenen Volker werbenden Giite nicht bloss die ktimmerliche 
Dynastie im Stiden, sondern seine gesamte Zeit um ein gewaltiges tiberragte” ... "Der 
grosste Fehler den dieser Mann besass, war vielleicht sein Ubermass an Edelmut” ... 
"Mit Fu Kien ging ein Mann dahin, der bei der Zartheit seines Empfindens in die Zeit 
nicht passte”.*’) I cannot agree. It is true that Fu Chien could be magnanimous, even to 
the point of naiveté. But whether this was in his character or calculated to impress his 
contemporaries is another matter. The murders of his predecessor, Sheng, and elder 
brother, Fa, in 387, the angry execution of Yao Ch’ang’s innocent Chief Clerk in 384, 


86. This was the Li-yang in present Ho-nan. 

87. The locality cannot be identified. 

88. The text dates the appointment "8th month, keng-tzu”, but keng-tzu was actually the first day of the 
9th month. 

89. Franke, Geschichte, vol.II, pp. 89, 101. 
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and the massacre of all Hsien-pi of Ch’ang-an in the same year, to mention only the 
most egregious acts of Fu Chien’s treachery and brutality, are hardly evidence of 
*mildness”, *unbendable righteousness”, and "tenderness of sentiment”. His acts of 
humanity may therefore have been a veneer, camouflaging an underlying ruthless am- 
bition. Fu Chien was an able man, as he proved by his conquest of North China. But 
this was not a singular achievement and soon to be accomplished again by the Northern 
Wei. Fu Chien’s greatest fault was not an "excess of generosity” but an excess of self- 
confidence, of not knowing when to stop. He overreached himself when he attacked 
the Eastern Chin in 383. 

By the 9th month (Oct.20—Nov.18), Fu P’i had reached Chin-yang prefecture and 
there proclaimed himself emperor (Chin shu 9:8a; 114:14b; 115:1b; Wei shu 2:2b). 

But with Fu Chien gone, the splintering of North China into mutually hostile 
states progressed rapidly. During the same 9th month of 385, Fu Chien’s officer Lii 
Kuang made himself semi-independent. He was a Tibetan (Ti), whose father P’o-lou 
had risen in the service of Fu Chien to the rank of Grand Commandant (Genealogy 
17). Kuang himself had also become an official of Fu Chien, had served in civilian and 
military posts, and had been enfeoffed a marquis. Recently, he had operated in the 
Western Region and there conquered Chiu-tzu (Kucha). He now occupied Ku-tsang 
prefecture and proclaimed himself Acting Inspector of Liang province. When he learn- 
ed in 386 that Fu Chien had been killed by Yao Ch’ang, he adopted a string of titles, in 
particular those of General-in-chief, General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
Protecting the Hsiung-nu, and Shepherd of Liang province. He also proclaimed himself 
Duke of Chiu-ch’iian and adopted a reign title. This was the beginning of the Later 
Liang State (Chin shu 9:7b, 8a; 122:1a—3b).™) 

Many years earlier, when the Ch’ou-ch’ih principality disintegrated, two sons of 
Sung-nu had joined Fu Chien. These were Fo-nu and Fo-kou. Fu Chien received them 
well, appointed them to office, and married one of his daughters to Fo-nu. They had 
the son Ting. Ting fought for his grandfather until the bitter end, and then withdrew 
with his family to Kan-su.°') He there assembled local tribesmen, restored the Ch’ou- 
ch’ih principality, and made Li-ch’eng within Hsi prefecture his capital. Yang Ting’s 
Ch’ou-ch’ih was therefore larger than the old one, extending all the way from the 
Ch’in Range to the upper course of the Wei River. He proclaimed himself Duke of 
Ch’ou-ch’ih, General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, and Colonel Pacifying the Tibet- 
ans, and sent an embassy to Emperor Hsiao-wu of Eastern Chin. The latter recognized 
all his titles. Subsequently, Ting also called himself General Who Subdues the West and 
King of Lung-hsi. In 390, the Eastern Chin promoted him to General-in-chief Who 
Supports the State, and soon thereafter he proclaimed himself King of the West (Sung 
shu 98:3a-3b; Wei shu 101:2b—3a; Pei shih 96:2b). 

Also in 385, a certain Ho Nu optimistically proclaimed himself emperor in Ch’ ang- 
an, but was immediately destroyed by Yao Hsing (Chin shu 116:5b). 

Still another pretender rose in 385. This was a Hsien-pi by name of Ch’i-fu Kuo- 
jen (Genealogy 16). His father Ssu-fan was a chief, who on his surrender to Fu Chien 
was appointed Southern Shan-yii and kept under surveillance in Ch’ang-an. Ssu-fan 
was subsequently appointed Chief Commandant in charge of all military matters 


90. 9:7b telescopes and misdates events by claiming the Lti Kuang called himself Duke of Chiu-ch’iian in 
the 12th month of the Chinese year 384 (Dec.29, 384—Jan.26, 385). 

91. Chin shu 9:7a confuses Yang Ting with Shih and states that the latter withdrew to Kan-su. Shih had of 
course died in 370. The same text also places the withdrawal too early, in the 12th month of the Chinese 
year 384 (Dec.29, 384—Jan.26, 385). 
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concerning the western non-Chinese tribesmen (Hsi-hu). Kuo-jen succeeded him on 
his death. When he learned of Fu Chien’s death, he assumed the titles of Grand Chief 
Commandant, General-in-chief, Great Shan-yti and Shepherd of Ch’in and Ho provinces, 
and adopted a reign title. This was the foundation of the Western Ch’in State. It 
comprised the territory of eastern Kan-su between the upper Wei and Yellow Rivers 
with Yiian-ch’uan as the capital. In 386 or soon thereafter, King of Yiian-ch’uan was 
added to his titles (Chin shu 9:8a; 125:la-2b; Wei shu 99:8a; Pei shih 93:19a-19b). 

On Dec.1, 385, Emperor Hsiao-wu rewarded the men responsible for the victory 
at the Fei River. Hsieh An was posthumously enfeoffed as duke of Lu-ling commandery, 
Hsieh Shih as duke of Nan-k’ang prefecture, Hsieh Hsiian as duke of K’ang-lo prefecture, 
Hsieh Yen as duke of Wang-ts’ai prefecture, and Huan Yin as duke of Yung-hsiu prefecture 
(Chin shu 9:8a). 

On Feb.20, 386, T’o-pa Kuei, then 16 years old, proclaimed himself king of Tai 
and thereby, after a 9-year lapse, restored the principality of his grandfather She-yi- 
chien (Genealogy 25). During the same year, he changed the name of his state to Wei 
(Wei shu 2:2b).%) 

On Apr.14, 386, Mu-jung Ch’ui proclaimed himself emperor in Chung-shan 
commandery (Chin shu 9:8a; 123:7a; Wei shu 2:3b; 95:34b, Pei shih 93:9b). This brought 
the number of contemporary emperors to four, Hsiao-wu of Eastern Chin, Fu P’i of 
Former Ch’in, Mu-jung Ch’ung of Western Yen, and Mu-jung Ch’ui of Later Yen. It 
increased to five when later that year Yao Ch’ang ascended the imperial throne in 
Ch’ang-an. He called his state the Great Ch’in, but it is in history referred to as the 
Later Ch’in. He also changed the name of his capital from Ch’ang-an (Prolonged Peace) 
to Ch’ang-an (Everlasting Peace) (Chin shu 116:5b; Wei shu 2:4a; 95:56a; Pei shih 
93:14b). 

On Mar.26, 386,93) Mu-jung Ch’ui’s officer Chai Liao attacked Li-yang ™) and 
captured the Eastern Chin Grand Administrator T’eng T’ien (Chin shu 9:8a). 

In the 2nd month (Mar.17—Apr.14), Mu-jung Ch’ung was murdered in Ch’ang-an 
by his officer Hsti Mu-mo (Chin shu 9:8a; Wei shu 2:4a; 95:31b; Pei shih 93:8a). The 
officers then enthroned a certain Tuan Sui as king of Western Yen. He was almost 
immediately murdered himself and succeeded as king by Mu-jung Yen.*>) Mu-jung Yen 
was murdered and the late Mu-jung Ch’ung’s son Wang was enthroned as emperor. 
Wang was murdered and replaced as emperor by Mu-jung Hung’s son Chung. Chung 
was murdered and replaced by Mu-jung Ch’ung’s father’s first cousin Yung. Yung 
proclaimed himself, among other titles, Great Shan-yii and at first declared himself a 
vassal of Mu-jung Ch’ui, emperor of Later Yen. Subsequently, he conquered Ch’ang- 
tzu prefecture. There he ascended the throne as Emperor of Western Yen, his state 
comprising all but northernmost Shan-hsi. This brought him into war with Later Yen 
and its ruler, his second cousin Mu-jung Ch’ui. All of this had happened during the 
year of 386 (Wei shu 2:4a; 95:31b-32b; Pei shih 93:8b—9a). 

In the 3rd month of 386 (Apr.15—May 14), Eastern Chin’s position in Shan-tung 
was weakened by the surrender of its Grand Administrator of T’ai-shan commandery, 
Chang Yiian, to Chai Liao. In the 8th month (Sep. 10—Oct.9), Chai Liao raided Ch’iao 


92. I follow the custom of distinguishing the T’o-pa Wei State from the earlier Wei (220-266) in the 
period of the Three Kingdoms by calling it the Northern Wei. 

93. The characters for "2nd month” have been omitted in the text. 

94. This was the Li-yang in present Ho-nan. 

95. His relation to the ruling house, if any, is unknown. 
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prefecture %) but was repelled by the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Chu 
Hsti (Chin shu 9a;8a). 

In the 10th month (Nov.8—Dec.7), Mu-jung Ch’ui defeated Fu P’i who fled to 
Tung-yiian. He was there vanquished and killed by the Eastern Chin General Who 
Manifests Awe, Feng Kai. His head was sent to Chien-k’ang (Chin shu 9:8a; 74:5a; 
115:4b; Wei shu 2:3b). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 386 (Dec.8, 386—Jan.5, 387), Fu Teng, a 
distant relative of Fu Chien, declared himself emperor and thereby continued the For- 
mer Ch’in dynasty. He bestowed on his predecessor P’i the posthumous title of Emperor 
Ai-p’ing (Chin shu 9:8a; Wei shu 2:3b). This restored the number of contemporary 
emperors to five. 

One noteworthy event of 386 still needs to be mentioned. The senior male 
descendant of Confucius had in A.D.1 for the first time been enfeoffed as a marquis. 
Wang Mang had in A.D.9 raised the rank to duke. Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of 
Later Han, had again reduced the rank to marquis on June 20, 38.9”) On Sep.10, 386, 
Emperor Hsiao-wu revived the custom of enfeoffing the senior male heir of Confucius 
as a marquis in order to uphold the sacrifices to his famous ancestor (Chin shu 9:8a). 

On May 6, 387, Emperor Hsiao-wu conferred on his mother Li Ling-jung the title 
of Consort Dowager, in ceremony and garments to be equal to an Empress Dowager. 
On Sep.16, he installed his son Te-tsung as heir-apparent (Chin shu 9:8a). 

The war with Mu-jung Ch’ui continued. On Feb.25, 387, Ch’ui looted Chi-pei 
commandery in northern Shan-tung. Its Eastern Chin Grand Administrator, Wen Hsiang, 
fled to P’eng-ch’eng. Within a week thereafter, Chai Liao sent his son Chao to conduct 
a raid into Eastern Chin territory south of the Yellow River. He was defeated by Chu 
Hsti (Chin shu 9:8b; 81:14b). 

In the 4th month of 387 (May 4-June 2) Chai Ch’ang, a native of Kao-p’ing 
commandery in western Shan-tung, seized the Grand Administrator, Han Yiian, and 
surrendered to Chai Liao. In the 11th month (Nov.27—Dec.26) the Eastern Chin offi- 
cer Wang Hsia-chih defeated Chai Liao at Lo-k’ou %*) (Chin shu 9:8b). 

In the 6th month (July 20—Aug.18) of 388, Ch’i-fu Kuo-jen of Western Chin died 
in eastern Kan-su. The high officials considered that his son Kung-fu was too young 
and that an adult ruler was needed. They therefore elected Ch’i-fu Kuo-jen’s younger 
brother Ch’ien-kuei as Grand Chief Commandant, General-in-chief, and Great Shan- 
yti. Ch’ien-kuei adopted the further title of King of Ho-nan (Chin shu 9:8b; Wei shu 
99:8b; Pei shih 93:19b). 

In the 9th month (Oct.17—Nov.14), Chai Liao’s subordinate Chai Fa looted the 
Lo-yang area, but was defeated by the Eastern Chin officer Kuo Chi (Chin shu 9:8b; 
125:2b). 

In the 1st month of 389 (Feb. 12—Mar.12), another heterodox bandit created a stir. 
This was Liu Li from P’eng-ch’eng who proclaimed himself emperor in Huang-ch’ iu.) 
The General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Liu Lao-chih, destroyed him (Chin shu 
9:9a; 84:4b). 

In the 2nd month (Mar.13—Apr.11), Lit Kuang, ruler of Later Liang in the Kan-su 
corridor, adopted the title of King of the Three Rivers (San-ho) (Chin shu 9:9a; 122:4b; 
Wei shu 2:5a). 


96. This was the Ch’iao prefecture north of the Huai River. 

97. See my Restoration, vol.II], pp. 36-37. 

98. This probably refers to the place where the Lo River enters the Yellow River. 
99. The locality cannot be identified. 
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In the 4th month (May 12-June 9), Chai Liao again raided territory south of the 
Yellow River (Chin shu 9:9a). 

In the 8th month (Sep. 7—Oct.5), the ruler of Later Ch’in, Yao Ch’ang, defeated Fu 
Teng and captured his Empress née Ma (Chin shu 9:9a). 

The year 390 brought some victories for Eastern Chin. It started badly in the Ist 
month (Feb.1—Mar.1) with the defeat of the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, 
Liu Lao-chih, by Chang Yiian in T’ai-shan commandery. The latter, as has been seen, 
had surrendered with T’ai-shan to Mu-jung Ch’ui in 386 and was now one of his officers. 
But in the same month, the General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, Chu Hsii, defeated the 
Western Yen ruler, Mu-jung Yung at the Great Escarpment, which marks the western 
edge of the Northern Plain. A rebellion in the 8th month (Aug.27-Sep.25) by a certain 
Li Tan in Yung-chia commandery was quickly suppressed by the Grand Administrator 
Liu Huai-chih. Later that month, the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Chu 
Hsii, attacked and defeated Chai Liao at Hua-t’ai. As a result, Chang Yiian changed 
sides again and surrendered to the Eastern Chin (Chin shu 9:9a—9b; 81:14b). 

In the 6th month of 391 (July 18—Aug.15), Mu-jung Yung of Western Yen raided 
Ho-nan commandery, just south of the Yellow River on the Great Plain, but was defeated 
by its Grand Administrator, Yang Ch’itian-ch’i (Chin shu 9:9b). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 391 (Dec.13, 391-Jan.10, 392), the ruler of 
Later Ch’in, Yao Ch’ang, defeated the by now nominal emperor of Former Ch’in, Fu 
Teng, at An-ting. Teng had sought the support of Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei of Western Ch’in, 
by marrying his younger sister to him, but the cavalry sent by Ch’ien-kuei did not 
affect the outcome (Chin shu 9:9b; 116:8b; 125:3a—3b; Pei shih 93:14b). 

In the 4th month of 392 (May 8-June 6), an uprising in Shan-tung was swiftly put 
down by the Eastern Chin (Chin shu 9:9b). 

By the 6th month of 392 (July 6—Aug.4), Mu-jung Ch’ui’s able general Chai Liao 
was dead, and his son Chao had rebelled. Mu-jung Ch’ui attacked and defeated Chao 
at Li-yang,'©) whereupon the latter fled to Mu-jung Yung and became one of his officers 
(Chin shu 9:9b). 

On Dec.27, Emperor Hsiao-wu transferred his brother Tao-tzu from being king of 
Lang-ya to becoming king of K’uai-chi, and enfeoffed his own son Te-wen as king of 
Lang-ya (Chin shu 9:9b). 

In the 3rd month of 393 (Mar.29—Apr.27), Chai Chao raided Ho-nan commandery 
on behalf of Mu-jung Yung (Chin shu 9:10a). 

In the intercalary month of 393 (Aug.24-Sep.21), the heterodox bandit Ssu-ma 
Hui, assembled followers at Ma-t’ou Mountain.!°') He was destroyed by a subordinate 
of Liu Lao-chih (Chin shu 9:10a; 84:4b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.20—Dec.19), Yao Ch’ang of Later Ch'in died at the age of 
64 and was granted the posthumous title of Emperor Wu-chao and the temple name of 
Grand Ancestor (T’ai-tsu). He was in 394 succeeded as emperor of Later Ch’in by his 
eldest son Hsing, born by a concubine (Chin shu 9:10a; 116:9b; 117:1a, 1b, 2a; Wei shu 
2:8a; Pei shih 93:15a). 

On Sep.27, 394, Hsiao-wu raised the rank of his mother, Li Ling-jung, from Con- 
sort Dowager to Empress Dowager (Chin shu 9:10a). 


100. This was the Li-yang in present Ho-nan. 

101. There were several mountains called Ma-t’ou. Since Ssu-ma Hui was destroyed by a subordinate of 
Liu Lao-chih, and the latter at that time was stationed in P’eng-ch’eng (Chin shu 84:4b), the mountain 
cannot have been too far away from that prefecture, but the exact site cannot be established. 
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Yang Ting, ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, overreached himself in 394 when he attacked 
Western Ch’in. He was defeated and killed by its ruler, Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei. Ting had 
no sons and was succeeded by his first cousin Sheng. The latter assumed the titles of 
Duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih, General Who Subdues the West, Inspector of Ch’in province, 
and Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans (Sung shu 98:3b; Wei shu 101:3a; Pei shih 96:2b- 
3a). 

394 was also the year when two of the northern dynasties ceased to exist. In the 
8th month (Sep.12-—Oct.10), Mu-jung Ch’ui attacked, defeated, and killed Mu-jung 
Yung at Ch’ang-tzu. This was the end of the Western Yen State (Chin shu 9:10a; Wei 
shu 95:33a). 

The other important event was the defeat and death of Fu Teng. He fell in battle 
against Yao Hsing at P’ing-liang prefecture in the 7th month (Aug.13-Sep.11). Teng 
was then 52 years old. His son Ch’ung fled to Huang-chung. He there ascended the 
imperial throne and conferred on his father the posthumous title of Emperor Kao and 
the temple name of Grand Exemplar (T’ai-tsung). But in the 10th month of the same 
year (Nov.10—Dec.8), Fu Ch’ung was defeated and killed by Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei of the 
Western Ch’in (Chin shu 9:10a; 115:9a; 117:1b; Wei shu 95:54b; Pei shih 93:15a). The 
Former Ch’in dynasty, of which Fu Chien had been such a famous exponent, had come 
to an end. 

Also in the 10th month (Nov.10—Dec.8) of 394, Mu-jung Ch’ui sent his son O-nu 
to raid Lin-ch’iu prefecture, and his officer Yin Kuo to attack further east. The latter 
defeated an Eastern Chin Army at P’ing-lu prefecture, killing its commander, Wei Chien. 
The General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Liu Lao-chih, who had been unable to 
rescue Lin-ch’iu, was sentenced for timidity and dismissed (Chin shu 9:10a). 

The year 395 brought an omen for the future. The king of Northern Wei, T’o-pa 
Kuei defeated on Dec.8, 395, Mu-jung Ch’ui’s son Pao. This was the first step towards 
Wei’s eventual conquest of all of North China (Chin shu 9:10a; Wei shu 2:9a; 95:36b). 

In the 4th month of 396 (May 24-June 21), Mu-jung Ch’ui died, aged 71 He was 
conferred the posthumous title of Emperor Ch’eng-wu and the temple name of Epochal 
Founder (Shih-tsu). Ch’ui left behind a state consisting of the Northern Plain and 
southern and central Shan-hsi, with inroads south of the Yellow River. His fourth son, 
Pao, succeeded him as emperor of Later Yen (Chin shu 9:10a; 123:9a—9b; 124:1la; Wei 
shu 95:37b; Pei shih 93:11a—11b). 

In the 6th month (July 22—Aug.19), the ruler of Later Liang, Lii Kuang, assumed 
the title of Heavenly King (Chin shu 9:10b; 122:5b; Wei shu 2:1 1a). 

On Nov.6, 396, Emperor Hsiao-wu died himself, possibly murdered, at the age of 
35 (Chin shu 9:10b).!°) His reign had been filled with important events, the rise of Fu 
Chien, the battle of the Fei River, the fall of the Former Ch’in, and the coming and 
going of its successor states. Hsiao-wu was a weak and self-indulgent ruler, by no means 
equal to these political challenges and opportunities. But he was served by stronger 
personalities, in particular Hsieh An and his family. For the first time, the northern 
border, albeit fluid, had been pushed to the Yellow River. These achievements were 
offset by Hsiao-wu’s decision to leave his throne to an incompetent son. 


102. According to 9:10b, Hsiao-wu had jested with a 30-year old harem lady that in consideration of her 
age she ought to be dismissed. She was enraged. "In the evening, the emperor became drunk and thereupon 
suddenly died”. Ssu-ma Kuang concludes from this in his Tzu-chih t'ung-chien that he was asphyxiated by the 
harem lady. Cf. Franke, Geschichte, vol.II, p. 126. 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR AN 
396-419 


Hsiao-wu’s eldest son Te-tsung had been made the heir-apparent on Sep.16, 387. 
He was retarded, did not speak until adulthood, and was not capable of taking action 
on his own (Chin shu 10:8b). This means that a near moron was enthroned on Nov.7, 
396, as Emperor An (Chin shu 10:1a). He was then 15 years old. 

At that time, China was divided among the following states: 

1. The Later Yen, consisting of the Great Plain north of the Yellow River and southern 

Shan-hsi, with Chung-shan as its capital. It was ruled by the emperor Mu-jung Pao. 
2. The Northern Wei in northern Shan-hsi with P’ing-ch’eng as its capital. It was ruled 

by the king T’o-pa Kuei. 

3. The Later Ch'in in Shensi north of the Ch’in Range, with Ch’ang-an as its capital. It 
was ruled by the emperor Yao Hsing. 

4. The Western Ch'in in eastern Kan-su, with Yiian-ch’uan as its capital. It was ruled by 
the Great Shan-yti and king of Ho-nan, Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei. 

5. The Later Liang in the Kan-su corridor, with Ku-tsang as its capital. It was ruled by 
the Heavenly King Li Kuang. | 

6. The Ch’ou-ch'ih principality in the western Ch’in Range. It was ruled by the duke 

Yang Sheng. 

Emperor An consequently shared China with two emperors, three kings, and one duke 
(Map 17). 

On Nov.9, 396, Emperor An’s uncle, the King of K’uai-chi and Minister over the 
Masses, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, was appointed Grand Tutor in order to “assist”, i.e. conduct, 
the government (Chin shu 10:1a). 

On Feb.13, 397, Emperor An reached majority at the age of 16. Ssu-ma Tao-tzu 
formally, but in fact only nominally, retired as regent (Chin shu 10:1a). 

On Feb.28, the Empress Dowager née Li, mother of Hsiao-wu and grandmother of 
An, was promoted to Grand Empress Dowager. On Mar.4, the Lady Wang Shen-ai was 
enthroned as empress (Chin shu 10:1a; 32:7b).'°3) She was then 14 years old. 

In the 2nd month of 397 (Mar.15-Apr.13), Lit Kuang of the Later Liang suffered a 
serious loss of territory. His officer T’u-fa Wu-ku rebelled (Genealogy 18). He was a 
Hsien-pi chief who had been recognized and given titles by Lti Kuang. Wu-ku now 
called himself Grand Chief Commandant, General-in-chief, Great Shan-yii, and King 
of Hsi-p’ing, and adopted a reign title. He defeated Kuang’s subordinate Pao Hsiin at 
Chin-ch’ang (Map 18), and established the state of Southern Liang. It consisted of the 
easternmost part of the Kan-su corridor and adjoining territory in Ch’ing-hai to the 
south (Chin shu 10:1a; 126:1b—2a; Wei shu 99:10a—10b). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.14—May 12), Mu-jung Pao defeated an invading Northern 
Wei army at Chi prefecture.'™) But soon thereafter, the Later Yen State began to weaken. 
In the 5th month (June 12-July 10), Mu-jung Pao’s officer Mu-jung Hsiang proclaimed 
himself emperor in Chung-shan, and Pao had to withdraw to the former capital of 
Lung-ch’eng.!°) In the 9th month (Oct.8—Nov.5), Mu-jung Hsiang was killed by an- 


103. Both events are by Chin shu dated 2nd month”, but the cyclical characters of chia-yin and mao-wu 
did not occur during that month. I amend the text to "Ist month”. 

104. This is the Chi in present Ho-pei. 

105. Lung-ch’eng, the "Dragon City”, had been built by Mu-jung Huang to be his capital. 
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other officer, Mu-jung Lin, who then in turn proclaimed himself emperor. 

The pressure from the Northern Wei continued, leading to the defeat of Mu-jung 
Lin in the 10th month of 397 (Nov.6—Dec.5). He lost Chung-shan and withdrew to 
Yeh prefecture. On Nov.15, Mu-jung Lin suffered another severe defeat, fled, and was 
killed. The Great Plain north of the Yellow River was now in the hands of the Northern 
Wei. 

In the 5th month of 398 (June 1-29), Mu-jung Pao and many high ranking nobles 
were murdered in Lung-ch’eng by Mu-jung Ch’ui’s maternal uncle Lan Han.!) Pao 
was then 44 years old. He was later conferred the posthumous title of Emperor Min 
and the temple name of Illustrious Exemplar (Lieh-tsung). Lan Han called himself 
Grand Chief Commandant, General-in-chief, Great Shan-yti, and King of Ch’ang-li. In 
the 7th month (July 30-Aug.28), he was in turn killed by Mu-jung Sheng. Sheng was 
the eldest son of Pao by a concubine. Taking advantage of the fact that Lan Han was 
drunk at a banquet, he entered the palace and executed him together with his two 
sons. On Sep.23, Sheng proclaimed himself emperor in Lung-ch’eng. The Hsien-pi 
state had now shrunk back to its original size, consisting of souther Manchuria and 
adjacent territories (Chin shu 10:la—1b; 124:la—5a; Wei shu 2:14b, 18b; 95:38b-39a; 
Pei shih 93:11b—12a). 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place in Eastern Chin. On May 19, 397, 
the Inspector of Jung and Yen provinces, Wang Kung, and the Inspector of Yui province, 
Yii Chieh, raised troops in protest against the influence at the court of Wang Kuo-pao 
and his first cousin Wang Hsit. Wang Kung was an elder brother of Hsiao-wu’s empress 
Wang Fa-hui, who had died in 380. At Wang Kung’s invitation, Liu Lao-chih joined his 
cause and was by him appointed a General Who Supports the State. Lao-chih probably 
resented the fact that he had been cashiered. 

Wang Kuo-pao was a black sheep from an excellent and well-connected family 
which had been prominent for at least five generations.!°’) His father-in-law was Hsieh 
An.A first cousin of his was the principal wife of Emperor Hsiao-wu’s younger brother, 
the King of K’uai-chi, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu. A daughter of his was selected to become the 
principal wife of Hsiao-wu’s younger son, the King of Lang-ya, Te-wen, although that 
marriage never took place. The Chin shu states that Kuo-pao did not have the princip- 
les of a gentleman and that he lacked scruples. This he proved in full measure. He 
became a boon companion of Ssu-ma Tao-tzu and was appointed to higher and higher 
sinecures. His uncle, the Gentleman of the Palace Writers Fan Ning resented his conduct 
and denounced him to Emperor Hsiao-wu. Kuo-pao managed to survive by a 
complicated intrigue and to have his uncle sent away from the capital. Next, Kuo-pao 
was impeached by the Palace Assistant Secretary, Ch’u Ts’an. Disguised as a female 
slave, Pao hurried to Ssu-ma Tao-tzu to enlist his help, whereupon Emperor Hsiao-wu 
granted a pardon. Impeached again by Ch’u Ts’an, Kuo Pao was dismissed from all his 
offices but soon reappointed. He kept his influence when Emperor An was enthroned. 

Faced by the pressure from Wang Kung and Yiti Chieh, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu abandoned 
Wang Kuo-pao, arrested him, and sent them to the Commandant of Justice for trial. 
Kuo Pao was permitted to commit suicide. Wang Hsii was publicly decapitated on May 
29. Wang Kung and Yi Chieh thereupon returned to their official posts (Chin shu 
10:la; 12:22b; 13:21a; 64:10a; 75:7b-8b; 84:la—2a, 4b—-5a). 

When during the 5th month of 397 (June 12-July 10) a certain Wang Hsin rebelled 


106. Chin shu 124:3b gives the date as 399. It also states that Pao ruled for three years, which means that 
398 is correct. 
107. Its home prefecture was Chin-yang in present Shan-hsi. 
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in Wu commandery in southern Chiang-su, Wang Kung was still loyal to the dynasty 
and put down the uprising (Chin shu 10:1a). But his relations to the court were tense. 
It is probable that Wang Kuo-pao had been no more than a convenient pretext. Why 
take action against an unworthy favourite in a dynasty where, generally speaking, one 
reign was as unsavory as the next? The real cause of the conflict must have been a 
factional struggle between Wang Kung and his allies against Ssu-ma Tao-tzu and his. 

To protect himself and the central government, Tao-tzu now adopted a plan to 
reduce the power of hostile provincial officials by reducing their territories. He removed 
four commanderies from Yiti Ch’ieh’s Yii province, added these to Chiang province, 
and made his own adherent Wang Yii the Inspector of the latter. Yu Chieh responded 
by allying himself with Wang Kung, the Inspector of Ching province, Yin Chung-k’an, 
the Inspector of Kuang province, Huan Hsiian, the Colonel of Southern Aboriginals, 
Yang Ch’tian-ch’i and others. Huan Hstian was Huan Wen’s sixth and youngest son and 
had been his favourite. Wang Kung was elected leader and a date was set for the rebellion. 
This broke out in the 7th month of 398 (July 30-Aug.28). 

In the 8th month (Aug.29-Sep.26), the confederates defeated the to them obnoxious 
Inspector of Chiang province, Wang Yii, at P’en-k’ou. Yi fled to Lin-ch’uan commandery. 
From P’en-k’ou, the rebels moved swiftly down the Yangtze, straight toward Chien- 
k’ang. During the same month, Huan Hstian inflicted a great defeat on the imperial 
forces at the Po-shih Fort northwest of the capital (Chin shu 10:1b; 84:2a-2b, 3b; 
84:10a—10b; 99:2b). 

In the 9th month of 398 (Sep.27—Oct.26), the court took measures to meet the 
attack. It sent the General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, Ssu-ma Yuian-hsien, the General 
of the Van, Wang Hsiin, and the General of the Right, Hsieh Yen, against Yu Chieh. 
Yitian-hsien was the eldest son and heir of Ssu-ma Tao-tzu and therefore a first cousin 
of Emperor An. While unpopular, he possessed the energy his father lacked. On Oct.6, 
the three generals defeated Yii Chieh at Niu-chu Mountain and then returned to the 
capital. Yti Chieh fled to Huan Hstian. On Oct.13, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu set up headquarters 
within the palace, and his son Ytian-hsien garrisoned Shih-t’ou. On Oct.16, Wang Hsiin 
placed his forces in the southern suburbs, and Hsieh Yen deployed at the Gate of All- 
Embracing Light. 

At this point, the General Who Supports the State, Liu Lao-chih, defected with 
his troops to the imperial side. When he reached the Hsin commune just south of the 
capital, he sent his son Ching-hsiian and his son-in-law Kao Ya-chih against Wang Kung. 
Kung was defeated and fled to Ch’ti-a prefecture. His loyal former Adjutant, Yin Chtieh, 
hid him under a mat on a barge, and reached with him the Ch’ang-t’ang lake. Kung was 
there betrayed by an enemy of Yin Chteh and arrested by the Commandant of the 
Lake. He was sent to Chien-k’ang, there personally interrogated by Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, 
and then decapitated with a younger brother, nephew, and several supporters. Wang 
Kung was an ardent Buddhist and went to his execution chanting sutras (Chin shu 
10:1b; 64:10a—10b; 84:2b—3a, 3b, 5a; 99:2b). 

The court now despatched the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Yin Mao, to negotiate 
with Yin Chung-k’an and Huan Hsiian. There followed a period of uneasy truce. The 
conspirators were reappointed to imperial offices, while they pursued aims of their 
own. On Nov.19, they made a covenant in Hstin-yang and elected Huan Hsiian as their 
leader (Chin shu 10:1b; 84:12a). For the time being, he made no further move. Both 
sides kept up the fiction of normality. Huan Hsuian presented memorials to the court, 
the court sent instructions to Huan Hstian (Chin shu 99:2b-4a). 

In Chien-k’ang, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, in spite of his Buddhist belief, sank deeper into 
alcoholism. His son Ytian-hsien was appointed Inspector of Yang province and Intendant 
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of the Masters of Writing, and, although very young,'®*) attended to the government 
(Chin shu 64:1 1a). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 398 (Jan.23—Feb.21, 399), a certain Wei 
Li '°) made himself the chief of vagabonding people in the Hsiang-yang area and 
surrendered to Yao Hsing of Later Ch’in. He was a native of the Wei River valley, and 
his loyalties or self-interest obviously lay in the north (Chin shu 10:2a; 117:3b—4a). 
This extended Yao Hsing’s domain into the central Han River valley. 

During the same month, T’u-fa Wu-ku assumed the additional title of King of Wu- 
wei and made Lo-tu his capital (Chin shu 10:2a; Wei shu 99:10b). 

On Jan.30, 399,'!°) T’o-pa Kuei, the king of Northern Wei, proclaimed himself 
emperor. This was Emperor Tao-wu. He kept P’ing-ch’eng at present Ta-t’ung as his 
capital and there built an Imperial Ancestral Temple and an Altar to the Gods of the 
Soils and Grains (Chin shu 10:2a; Wei shu 2:17a). The count of imperial claimants was 
now four: An of Eastern Chin, Mu-jung Sheng of Later Yen, Yao Hsing of Later Ch’in, 
and Tao-wu of Northern Wei. Yao Hsing relinquished his title because of portents and 
called himself king, but that was only a temporary measure (Chin shu 117:3b; Pei shih 
93:15a). 

On Feb.19, 399, a former official by name of Tu T’ung rebelled in Ching-k’ou. He 
was defeated and killed by Ssu-ma Yiian-hsien (Chin shu 10:2a). 

In the 2nd month of 399 (Mar.23—Apr.21), the state of Lin-yi sent forces to raid 
Jih-nan, Chiu-chen and Chiao-chih commanderies in Vietnam. They met with resistance 
from the Grand Administrator of Chiao-chih, Tu Yiian, and withdrew. A new raid into 
Jih-nan in 407 was repelled by the same Tu Yiian (Chin shu 10:2a; Liang shu 54:3b, 4a; 
Nan shih 78:2b). 

During the same month, the Eastern Chin could register one diplomatic success in 
that the Duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih, Yang Sheng, sent an embassy. He was confirmed as duke 
of Chou-ch’ih and Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans and appointed General Who Supports 
the State. But Sheng also maintained diplomatic relations with Northern Wei, from 
which he received the titles of General-in-chief Who Subdues the South and king of 
Ch’ou-ch’ih (Chin shu 10:2a; Sung shu 98:4a; Wei shu 101:3b; Pei shih 96:3a). 

In the 6th month of 399 (July 19-Aug.17), the Eastern Chin suffered a heavy 
blow at the hands of Mu-jung Huang’s youngest son Te. Having served the Former Yen, 
Former Ch’in, and Later Yen, he now struck out for himself, conquered Ch’ing province, 
i.e. Shan-tung, and killed the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Pi Lii-hun. In 
399, he proclaimed himself emperor, with Kuang-ku as his capital (Chin shu 10:2a; 
127:la—2b, 5b; Wei shu 2:18b; 95:42b; Pei shih 93:13b).!'") His state became known as 
the Southern Yen. This territorial loss for Eastern Chin was also a further step toward 
the disintegration of Later Yen. 

In the 8th month (Sep. 16—Oct.15) of 399, the ruler of Southern Liang, T’u-fa Wu- 
ku died. He fell off his horse while drunk and succumbed to his injuries. Wu-ku was 
succeeded by his younger brother Li-lu-ku.''*) He moved the capital from Lo-tu to 
Hsi-p’ing,'!'3) 80 km (50 miles) further west on the Huang River. In 401, he assumed 
the title of King of Hsi-p’ing (Chin shu 10:2a; 126:2b, 3a; Wei shu 99:1 1a). 


108. His father died in 402 at the age of 39, which made him 35 in 398. Yiian-hsien must therefore, at the 
most, have been in his early 20's that year. 

109. 117:3b calls him Wei Hua. 

110. Amending chi-ch’ou to yi-ch’ou. This was in the Chinese year 398. 

111. According Chin shu to 127:5b, he ascended the throne in 400. 

112. Chin shu 126:2b gives the wrong date of 398 for his ascension. 

113. Hsi-p’ing was a commandery, whose name here also is used for its capital, Hsi-tu. 
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In the 10th month (Nov.15—Dec.13), another disaster befell the Eastern Chin. Yao 
Hsing of Later Ch’in conquered Lo-yang, killing the Grand Administrator of Ho-nan, 
Hsin Kung-ching. Thereafter, many cities north of the Huai and Han Rivers surren- 
dered to Yao Hsing (Chin shu 10:2a; 64:11b; 117:3b; Pet shih 93:15a). The border 
between Eastern Chin and its northern enemies Southern Yen and Later Ch’in now 
went between the Huai and Yellow Rivers. 

In addition to all of this, on Dec.15, 399, a heterodox bandit invaded K’uai-chi 
commandery in northern Che-chiang from the sea. This was Sun En. He claimed to 
descend from Sun Hsiu, a nephew of the founder of the Wu dynasty, Sun Ch’tian. His 
family had for generations belonged to the Taoist Five Pecks of Rice Movement. His 
uncle T’ai was an adept of occult arts, who, in a checkered career, had gained some 
influence on Emperor Hsiao-wu and his brother Ssu-ma Tao-tzu. The latter’s son Ytian- 
hsien had also sought to learn occult knowledge from him. Sun T’ai gained a considerable 
following and was for this, in the end, executed. His adherents refused to accept his 
death, believed that he had become an immortal, and shifted their allegiance to Sun 
En. Some of them retreated with him to an island or islands in the sea, where his 
reputation and following grew. Sun En’s raids were to become a great burden to the 
dynasty and contribute to its demise (Chin shu 100:16a—16b). 

When Sun En invaded K’uai-chi commandery, local people rose in response to 
him both there and in adjoining commanderies, killing local administrators, and swelling 
his army. The administrators Huan Ch’ien of Wu and Wei Yin of Yi-hsing, whose 
commanderies were situated north of K’uai-chi, and Ssu-ma Ch’ung of Lin-hai, whose 
commandery was situated south of it, abandoned their units and fled. The administra- 
tor of Wu-hsing, Hsieh Mo, and his colleague Ssu-ma Yi of Yung-chia to the north and 
south of K’uai-chi fell in battle. Sun En assumed the title of General Who Subdues the 
East and called his followers the Immortals (ch’ang-sheng jen). 

The court sent the General of the Guards, Hsieh Yen, and the General Who Supports 
the State, Liu Lao-chih, to fight Sun En, who thereupon withdrew to his islands with 
many kidnapped men and women. Among Liu Lao-chih’s subordinates was his Adju- 
tant Liu Yt, destined for a great future Chin shu 10:2a; 84:5a; 100:16b—1 7a; Sung shu 
1:2a; Wei shu 97:18a; Nan shih 1:2a). 

Huan Hsiian had not been active for one year, but had gradually fallen out with his 
former allies, the Inspector of Ching province, Yin Chung-k’an, and the Colonel of 
Southern Aboriginals, Yang Yiian-ch’i. In the 12th month of the Chinese year 399 
(Jan.13-Feb.10, 400), he attacked them in Chiang-ling. Both were defeated and lost 
their lives in flight. Huan Hstian remained in Chiang-ling (Chin shu 10:2a; 84:1 1a, 
12b; 99:3b-4a). 

During the same 12th month, the ruler of Later Liang, Lu Kuang, enthroned his 
son, the heir-apparent Shao, as Heavenly King and proclaimed himself Grand Supreme 
Emperor. He died that very day, aged 63. Shao was enthroned but soon attacked by his 
half brother Tsuan. Shao committed suicide, whereupon Tsuan, Lii Kuang’s eldest son 
by a concubine, made himself Heavenly King (Chin shu 10:2a—2b; 122:8a; Wei shu 
2:21a).!'*) 


114. The Liu-shih kuo ch’un-ch’iu ch'i-pu gives a different chronology for the years 395-403 of Later Liang 
by placing all events one year earlier, i.e. its entries for 395-403 correspond to the entries of 396-404 of 
Chin shu. Accordingly, it dates Lu Kuang's death 398, the murder of Tsuan and ascension of Lung 400, and 
the fall of Later Liang 403. This is followed by Mathias Tchang, S.J., Synchronismes Chinois, Variétes Sinologiques 
No.24, Shanghai 1905, p. 201. 

Note also that while Lii Kuang died and Shao and then Tsuan succeeded in the 12th month of the 
Chinese year 399, this corresponds to the beginning of 400 in the Western calendar. 
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In the 4th month of 400 (May 10—June 7), Sun En reappeared, raided Yii-yao and 
Shang-yii prefectures, and on July 7 defeated and killed the administrator of K’uai-chi, 
Hsieh Yen. He then proceeded to loot Lin-hai commandery. In the 6th month (July 8- 
Aug.5), he was defeated by Liu Yii at the Southern Mountains.'!>) (Chin shu 10:2b; 
64:11b; 100:17b; Sung shu 1:2a; Nan shih 1:2a). Liu Yu was then still a lowly major 
under the General Who Supports the State, Sun Wu-lo. 

For Sun En, the setback was a minor one. During the same 6th month, his brother- 
in-law, Lu Hsiin, raided Kuang-ling commandery north of the Yangtze. In the 11th 
month (Dec.2-31), he himself defeated an imperial army under the General Who 
Brings Repose to the North, Kao Ya-chih, at Yii-yao. At this point, Ssu-ma Yiian-hsien 
took chief command of all armed forces (Chin shu 10:2b: 100:17b). 

The Grand Empress Dowager Li Ling-jung died on Aug.9, 400 (Chin shu 10:2b). 

In the 7th month (Aug.6—Sep.4), Yao Hsing of Later Ch’in defeated and accepted 
the surrender of Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei, ruler of Western Chin, and thereby temporarily 
annexed his state (Chin shu 10:2b; Wei shu 2:24a; 99:8b). 

In the 3rd month of 397 (Apr. 14—May 12),!!©) Lit Kuang’s Grand Administrator of 
Chien-k’ang,!!’) Tuan Yeh, had declared his independence and called himself Grand 
Chief Commandant, General-in-chief Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Shepherd of 
Liang province, and Duke of Chien-k’ang. In the 2nd month of 399 (Mar.23-Apr.21), 
he had proclaimed himself King of Liang, i.e. Northern Liang. One of his subordinates 
was the Grand Administrator of Tun-huang and General Who Maintains the West in 
Peace, Li Kao !!8) (Chin shu 10:1a, 2a; 129:la—1b; Sung shu 98:14; Pei shih 100:2b). 

Li Kao claimed descent from the Former Han general Li Kuang (d.125 B.C.). His 
grandfather, Yen,''!°) had been a general, serving the Former Liang (Genealogy 20). In 
400, Kao adopted the titles of Grand Chief Commandant, General-in-chief, Colonel 
Protecting the Tibetans, Shepherd of the provinces of Ch’in and Liang, and Duke of 
Liang. He thereby founded the Western Liang. His capital was first Tun-huang prefecture 
then Chiu-ch’ tian prefecture (Chin shu 10:2b; 87:1a—2a; Wei shu 99:12b—13a; Pei shih 
100:2b-3a). The authors of the Chin shu considered Li Kao to be a Chinese, since they 
placed their account of him in the regular body of their work, not in the Tsai-chi 
(Records) section, devoted to barbarian rulers. Later, the imperial house of T’ang asserted 
that Li Kao was its ancestor (Hsin T’ang shu 70A:1a ff). 

There now existed four Liang States in a poorly populated desert region. Western 
Liang lay furthest to the west at the very end of the Kan-su corridor. East of it was 
Northern Liang in the central part of the corridor. Next came Later Liang in the west- 
ern part of the corridor. Southern Liang was situated south of Later Liang. All can be 
defined as oasis states. 

On Mar.1, 401, Sun En attacked again. In the 5th month (May 29-June26), he 
raided Wu commandery and killed its administrator Yiian Shan-sung in Hu-tu. This 
was none other than the historian who wrote a Hou Han shu in 100 chiian.!°) On June 
27, Sun En reached Tan-t’u prefecture on the southern shore of the Yangtze, only 80 


115. It is uncertain which mountains here are meant. 

116. Sung shu 98:14a places this event in the 5th month (June 20-July 18) of 399. 399 is an error, since 
that date is repeated on 98:14b. The earlier entry must therefore be for a year earlier than 399. Whether the 
3rd or 5th month is correct is difficult to say, but in such discrepancies I prefer the entries in the imperial 
annals. 

117. Chien-k’ang commandery was situated in the central part of the Kan-su corridor. 

118. He isin Chin shu referred to by his style Hstian-sheng. 

119. Wei shu 99:12b gives his name as T’ai. 

120. See my Restoration, vol.I, pp.1 2-13. 
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km (50 miles) downstream from the capital, with supposedly more than one thousand 
towered ships (Chin shu 10:2b, 3a; 83:4b-5a; 84:5b; 100:17b; Sung shu 1:3a; Nan shih 
1:3a). 

The capital was put on a general alert, and all officials were ordered to remain day 
and night in their offices. The General Who Surpasses the Army, Kao Su, and the 
General of the Guards of the Right, Chang Ch’ung-chih, were ordered to protect Shih- 
t’ou. The General Who Supports the State, Liu Hsi, was to set up palisades at the 
mouth of the Huai River.'2!) The Governor of Tan-yang, Ssu-ma Hui-chih, was to 
defend the southern shore of that river. The General Who Surpasses the Army,!2?) 
Huan Ch’ien,'”’) the General Who Supports the State, Ssu-ma Yiin-chih, and the Gen- 
eral Who Scouts and Attacks, Mao Sui, were to defend the Po-shih Fort northwest of 
the capital. The General of the Guards of the Left, Wang Ku, and the General Who 
Commands the Army, K’ung An-kuo, were to defend the palace. The Inspector of Yu 
province and King of Ch’iao, Ssu-ma Shang-chih !2*) was summoned to come to the aid 
of the capital (Chin shu 10:2b-3a). 

These preparations turned out to be unnecessary as far as Sun En was concerned. 
Some of his forces reached as far as the Po-shih Fort, but then he turned around and 
retreated (Chin shu 100:17b). The measures served, however, as a defense against Huan 
Hsiian. 

Ssu-ma Yiian-hsien had decided to drop the pretense of normality and to attack 
Huan Hsiian in Chiang-ling. Hsiian’s first cousin Huan Shih-sheng, a Chief Clerk in 
the capital, managed to send him a warning. Advised by his childhood friend Pien Fan- 
chih, Huan Hsiian did not wait for the attack but took the offensive himself. He left his 
elder brother Wei behind to protect Chiang-ling, went down the Yangtze to Hsitin- 
yang, and issued a call-to-arms accusing Ssu-ma Yiian-hsien. When he learned at this 
time that Yii Chieh was leaking information to Yiian-hsien, he had him arrested (Chin 
shu 84:3b—4a; 99:4b). 

The political situation in the north was during 401 unstable as well. In the 2nd 
month (Mar. 1-30), Lit Ch’ao murdered his first cousin Li Tsuan, ruler of Later Liang, 
and enthroned his own elder brother Lung (Chin shu 10:2b; 122:10b, 11b; Wei shu 
2:25a).!*°) 

In the 5th month (May 29-June 26), a Hsiung-nu of noble ancestry by name of 
Chti-ch’ti Meng-sun (Genealogy 19) killed the ruler of Northern Liang, Tuan Yeh, took 
over the state, called himself Grand Chief Commandant, General-in-chief of Chariots 
and Cavalry, Shepherd of Liang province, and Duke of Chien-yeh, and adopted a reign 
title. In 412, he proclaimed himself King of Ho-hsi. His state was to last until 439 
(Chin shu 10:3a; 129:2b-3a, 4b, 7a; Sung shu 98:15a, 16a; Wei shu 99:14a:15a; Pei shih 
93:21b). 

In the 7th month (July 27—Aug.24), the emperor of Later Yen, Mu-jung Sheng, fell 
victim to an intrigue. His General of the Van, Hsia Chi, with his son Hsing and others, 
instigated a riot in the palace by night. Mu-jung Sheng was wounded in the fighting. 
He summoned his uncle, Mu-jung Hsi, but died before his arrival, aged 29. Sheng was 
conferred the posthumous title of Emperor Chao-wu and the temple name of Central 


121. le. the Huai River which passed south of Chien-k’ang and entered the Yangtze west of it. 

122. Note that more than one general could have the same title. 

123. Huan Ch’'ien was a first cousin of Hstian and at this time still served the imperial cause. 

124. He was a great-great-great-grandson of a younger brother of Ssu-ma Yi, and elder brother of the 
above-mentioned Hui-chih and Yiin-chih (Chin shu 37:13a ff.). 

125. Chin shu 122:1la, 11b date these events 402, which disagrees with Chin shu 10:2b and Wei shu 
2:25a and clearly is an error. 
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Exemplar (Chung-tsung). 

Mu-jung Hsi was the youngest son of Ch’ui.'*°) He executed the entire Hsia clan, 
dismissed Sheng’s son and heir-apparent, Ting, and enthroned himself (Chin shu 10:3a; 
124:8a-8b; Wei shu 2:25a; 95:39b—40a; Pei shih 93:12a—12b). 

Ssu-ma Ytian-hsien, who had been in chief command against Sun En, was in the 
1st month of 402 (Feb.18—Mar.19) promoted to General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry and 
given the same command against Huan Hstian. The General Who Maintains the North 
in Peace, Liu Lao-chih, commanded his van, the General of the Van, Ssu-ma Shang- 
chih, his rear. However, on Apr.16, Huan Hstian inflicted a disastrous defeat on the 
imperial army at Ku-shu, in which Ssu-ma Shang-chih lost his life. On Apr.18, Liu Lao- 
chih defected with his son Ching-hstian to Huan Hstian. On Apr.20, the imperial army 
was once more defeated at the Hsin commune, just south of Chien-k’ang. Ssu-ma 
Yiian-hsien withdrew into the city via the Gate of All-Embracing Light, pursued by 
Liu Lao-chih’s Adjutant Chang Ch’ang. His troops scattered. He sought refuge in the 
ministry of the Chancellor and was there arrested. All defense collapsed, and Huan 
Hsiian entered the capital. He publicly executed Ssu-ma Ytian-hsien and his six sons. !?’) 
Yiian-hsien’s father Tao-tzu was forced to drink poison on Feb.3, dying at the age of 39. 
Yti Chieh and his sons were also executed at this time, as well as a number of lesser 
officials (Chin shu 10:3a—-3b; 64:12a; 84:4a, Sb-6a; 99:4b—5a; Nan shih 1:3a). 

Some high-ranking officers managed to escape to Yao Hsing, emperor of Later 
Ch'in. These were among others the General Who Supports the State, Yii Ch’ien-chih, 
the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Liu Shou, the General Who Surpasses 
the Army, Kao Ch’ing, and the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Kuo Kung. All 
were by Yao Hsing appointed to offices. Also, the Grand Administrator of Shun-yang at 
the middle course of the Han River, P’eng Ch’tian, defected with his commandery to 
Yao Hsing. The latter sent troops in his support who captured the Eastern Chin Gen- 
eral Who Establishes Awe, Liu Sung (Chin shu 117:5a—5b, 6a). 

Huan Hstian was now in power, but, for the time being, he exercised it in the name 
of the Eastern Chin and went through the motions of acting like a subject. On May 9, 
he appointed himself as Palace Attendant, Chancellor, and Intendant of the Masters of 
Writing, and his first cousin Huan Ch’ien as Inspector of the Masters of Writing. 
Subsequently, he assumed the titles of Grand Commandant and Shepherd of Yang 
province. He furthermore made Emperor An’s brother, the King of Lang-ya, Ssu-ma 
Te-wen the Grand Steward (Chin shu 10:3b; 99:5a). 

The victory of Huan Hsitan coincided with the defeat of Sun En. On his retreat 
from the capital, Sun En had raided Kuang-ling prefecture, and then had sailed out into 
the sea, turning north. He reached Yii Island '7*) in the 6th month of 402 (June 27—July 
26), where he defeated and captured the General Who Brings Repose to the North, 
Kao Yao-chih. But in the 8th month of the same year (Sep.24—-Oct.28), he was 
vanquished at the same locality by a naval force under Liu Yt, who meanwhile had 
been promoted to General Who Establishes Awe.'2°) Yti’s co-commander was Liu Lao- 
chih’s son Ching-hstian. Sun En sailed south again and suffered further defeats at the 


126. According to Chin shu 124:8a-8b and Wei shu 95:40a, he was Ch’ui’s youngest son, according to Pei 
shih 93:12a—12b the eldest. 

127. Subsequently, a claimant appeared, stating that he was a son of Yiian-hsien who had survived by 
hiding among the aboriginals (Man). A judicial inquiry brought out that he in reality was a slave, named 
Tiao Lo, whereupon he was publicly executed (Chin shu 34:13a). 

128. Chin shu 100:17b writes yu with radical 163, Sung shu 1:4a with radical 192. 

129. Sung shu 1:4a gives his title as General Who Establishes Fierceness. 
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Hu-tu Fort and Hai-yen in the 11th month of the Chinese year 402 (Dec.21, 401- 
Jan.19, 402). In the 3rd month of 402 (Apr.18—May 17), he attacked Lin-hai 
commandery in southern Che-chiang and was there defeated by its Grand Administra- 
tor, Hsin Ching. He then committed suicide by drowning. His adherents called him the 
Immortal of the Sea (Shui-hsien). Many drowned themselves to follow him. The rest 
elected the husband of his younger sister, Lu Hstin as their leader (Chin shu 10:3a, 3b; 
100:17b-18a; Sung shu 1:4a—4b; 5a—5b; Nan shih 1:3a). 

During the same 3rd month of 402, the ruler of Southern Liang, T’u-fa Li-lu-ku, 
died and was succeeded by his younger brother No-t’an. No-t’an moved the capital 
back to Lo-tu and walled it. In 404, he became a vassal of Yao Hsing, ruler of Later 
Ch'in but resumed his independence in 408. That year, he assumed the title of King of 
Liang, i.e. Southern Liang (Chin shu 10:3b; 126:5a—6a, 8a; Wei shu 2:25a; 99:lla— 
11b). 

In the 1st month of 403 (Feb.8—Mar.8), Lu Hstin raided Tung-yang commandery in 
central Che-chiang. On Mar.16, 403 Liu Yu there defeated the husband of Hstin’s 
elder sister, Hsti Tao-fu (Chin shu 10:3b; 100:18a; Sung shu 1:5b). 

Huan Hsiian had from his father inherited the title of duke of Nan commandery. 
He additionally was enfeoffed as duke of Yu-chang and Kuei-yang commanderies. On 
Mar.30, he called himself General-in-chief. In the 8th month (Sep.2—Oct.1), he assumed 
the title of Chancellor of State and promoted himself to king of Ch’u, with the income 
from ten commanderies. Although, at this time, he resided in Ku-shu, all major 
government matters were decided by him, lesser ones by his first cousin Huan Ch’ien 
and by his friend Pien Fan-chih. Emperor An was transferred from the main palace to 
a lesser one, and the spirit tablets of the Ssu-ma house were removed from the Imperial 
Ancestral Temple (Chin shu 10:3b; 99:5b, 6a). 

Liu Lao-chih once more thought of changing sides. Encouraged by his son Ching- 
hstian, he considered a surprise attack on Huan Hsian in the ministry of the Chancellor. 
A decision was postponed until Ching-hstian had brought the members of their families 
to safety. When Ching-hsian failed to return at the appointed time, Liu Lao-chih feared 
that he had been killed and hung himself. Liu Ching-hstian, who had been merely late, 
and the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Kao Ya-chih, fled to the ruler of 
Southern Yen, Mu-jung Te. Other members of Liu Lao-chih’s party were executed 
(Chin shu 84:6a—6b; 99:5b; Sung shu 47:11b; Nan shih 1:3a; 17:2a—2b) '°°). 

When Huan Hsiuan’s brother Wei died in Chiang-ling, the Grand Administrator of 
Nan-yang commandery to the north of it, Yueh Tse, attempted to raise Righteous Troops 
in the 9th month of 403 (Oct.2-31). But this did not amount to much and the oppo- 
sition was soon subdued (Chin shu 10:3b; 99:6b). 

The high officials now arrived in Ku-shu and invited Huan Hsiian to ascend the 
throne. After the proper reluctance, he did so on Jan.1, 404. The edict of his ascension 
was written by Pien Fan-chih. Emperor An was demoted to king of P’ing-ku, and on 
Jan.20 moved to Hstin-yang prefecture. The text says that he was "covered with dust”, 
meaning that he had lost his throne and had been sent into retirement (Chin shu 10:3b; 
99:7b, 8a, 14a; Nan shih 1:3b)."3') 





130. After Huan Hstan's defeat, Liu Ching-hstian reentered the service of the Eastern Chin, until he 
eventually was murdered by his Adjutant (Chin shu 84:6b-7a; Sung shu 47:12a; Nan shih 17:2b, 3a). 

131. During his brief reign, Huan Hsuan, was more anti-clerical than his predecessors. The Buddhist church 
claimed excemption from having to pay homage to temporal authority, including the emperor, and it had 
won this case in 340. Huan Hsuan attempted to tace down the clergy, but, due to his early fall, the issue was 
not resolved. See Zurcher, Buddhist Conquest, pp. 107, 156-157, 162-163. 
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The reaction to Huan Hstian’s ambitions was quick. Liu Yu, who had been received 
in audience by Hstian earlier in the year, returned to north of the Yangtze. He there 
plotted together with Liu Yi, Ho Wu-chi and others to raise Righteous Troops. On 
Mar.24, the conspirators assembled under the pretext of a hunt and the uprising 
began '37). On Mar.25, they killed two of Huan Hsiian’s appointees, the Inspector of 
Ch’ing province, Huan Hung, in Kuang-ling prefecture, and the Inspector of Hsii 
province, Huan Hsiu, in Ching-k’ou. Although the plan had leaked out and several of 
Liu Yii’s allies were executed, the Righteous Army succeeded in crossing the Yangtze 
on Mar.26. It is clear from the events that it did so at Tan-t’u prefecture. On Mar.27, 
Liu Yu defeated and killed Huan Hsiian’s officer Wu Fu-chih at Chiang-ch’eng 
prefecture, and another officer, Huang-fu Fu, at the Lo-lo Bridge. That bridge was situated 
immediately northeast of Chien-k’ang, so that Liu Yti after his crossing had marched 
straight toward the capital. Huan Hsiian was there defeated on Mar.28 and fled. (Chin 
shu 10:4a; 85:1a, 6b, 8b; 99:10a; Sung shu 1:6a—12a; 51:12b; Wei shu 97:18a—-19a; Nan 
shih 1:3b—6b). Liu Yui and his allies had acted with lightning speed. 

Liu Yu took up headquarters in Shih-t’ou on Mar.29. He reconfirmed all officials 
in their posts who had stayed on duty. All members of the Huan clan who could be 
caught were executed. Some of Huan Hsiian’s relatives and supporters were able to 
escape to Yao Hsing of Later Ch’in, notably Huan Yi, Huan Wei, Huan Mi, Huan Yin, 
and Ho Tan-chih. The ancestral tablets of the Huan clan were burned. New tablets 
were made for the Ssu-ma house and placed in the Imperial Ancestral Temple (Chin 
shu 10:4a; 99:1la; 117:7a; Sung shu 1:12a; Wei shu 97:19a; Nan shih 1:6b). 

On Mar.31, Huan Hstian’s former Minister over the Masses, Wang Mi, who was 
still in office, appointed Liu Yti as Acting General Who Maintains the Army in Peace 
and as Chief Commandant of all military matters of eight provinces, no doubt having 
been instructed to do so by Liu Yu himself. On Apr.27,'33) the General-in-chief and 
King of Wu-ling, Ssu-ma Tsun, was put in charge of the government. He was the third 
son of the Emperor Ming’s younger brother Ssu-ma Hsi (Chin shu 10:4a; 64:5a; Sung 
shu 1:12b; Wei shu 97:19a; Nan shih 1:7a-7b). 

Huan Hsiian had withdrawn to Hstin-yang. On Apr.9, he went upstream the Yangtze 
and reached Chiang-ling on Apr.28. He took with him Emperor An, An’s Empress 
Wang Shen-ai, and the widow of Emperor Mu, Ho Fa-ni, known after the palace in 
which she resided as the Yung-an Empress. In Chiang-ling, Huan Hsiian assembled a 
large naval force of towered warships and an abundance of military implements (Chin 
shu 10:4a; 32:4b; 99:1la, 12a; Sung shu 1:13a). 

On May 18, the General Who Supports the State, Ho Wu-chi, and Liu Yi’s younger 
brother, the General Who Excites Fierceness, Liu Tao-kuei, defeated Huan Hsiian’s 
officers Kuo Ch’iian, Ya Chih-tsu,'**) Ho Tan-chih, Kuo Ch’ang-chih, and Huan Tao- 
kun at P’en-k’ou. The latter had been stationed there by Huan Hsiian to block enemy 
forces from ascending the Yangtze. Ho Wu-chi then conquered Hsiin-yang. Huan Hstian 
went downriver again to take personal command, once more forcing Emperor An to 
accompany him (Chin shu 10:4a; 85:7a; 99:11b; Sung shu 51:13a—13b). 

On June 10, the General Who Surpasses the Army, Liu Yi, in command of Ho Wu- 
chi and Liu Tao-kuei, defeated Huan Hsiian in a naval battle at Cheng-jung Island. The 


132. Sung shu 1:7a gives the date of Feb.27, Nan shih 1:4a Mar.24. The latter must be correct, since it 
would have been dangerous for the conspirators to wait for more than three weeks before taking action. 
133. Nan shih 1:7b gives the date of Apr.26. 

134. Chin shu 10:4a gives his name as Yui Chih, omitting the -tsu. 
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wind was favourable, and they were able to set fire to the enemy fleet. Huan Hsiian lost 
his baggage, and his troops scattered. 

Huan Hsiian withdrew upstream the Yangtze and left the two empresses en route 
in Pa-ling prefecture. Yin Chung-wen, a first cousin of Chung-k’an who had married an 
elder sister of Huan Hsiian, defected at this point and brought the empresses to safety 
with the imperial forces in Hsia-k’ou. 

On June 16, Huan Hstian reached Chiang-ling prefecture and left Emperor An 
there. An was taken under the protection of the Aide-de-Camp Wang K’an-ch’an and 
the Grand Administrator of Nan commandery, Wang T’eng-chih, and on June 18 
conducted to the official residence '°5) (Chin shu 10:4a: 85:1b, 7a; 99:12a, 12b, 14b; 
Sung shu 1:14b; 51:13b—14a; Nan shih 1:7b). 

Huan Hsiian went up the Yangtze. The sources want to have it that he was tricked 
into this by his Colonel of Garrison Cavalry, Mao Hsiu-chih, who was his secret enemy 
(Chin shu 81:11a; Sung shu 48:8b). This is most unlikely. Ssu-ch’uan had always been 
a territory of separatist leanings, and it was because of its topography easily defended. 
To Huan Hsiian, it must have been a possible haven for survival or even resurgence. 
The plan was surely his, and Mao Hsiu-chih merely informed the Eastern Chin forces. 
As a result, Huan Hstian was ambushed on June 19,!°*) on Mo-p’an Island 7) on the 
Yang-tzu. In the fight, Huan Hsitan was hit by an arrow. His son Sheng pulled it out. In 
the end, Huan Hsitan was killed by the Protector General, Feng Ch’ien, aged 36. Huan 
Sheng was sent to Chiang-ling and there publicly decapitated together with Pien Fan- 
chih. Huan Hsiian’s head was sent to Chien-k’ang and hung up at the Pontoon Bridge 
of the Vermilion Bird (Chin shu 10:4a; 99:12b, 13a, 14b; Sung shu 1:14b—15a; Nan shih 
1:8a; 16:7a). 

The death of Huan Hstian did not stop the war. Able commanders of his with 
ample troops put up a determined resistance. On June 26, Hsitan’s father’s brother’s 
grandson, the General Who Manifests Fierceness, Huan Chen, conquered Chiang-ling 
and captured Emperor An, who again was "covered with dust” in Chen’s camp. Liu Yi 
and Ho Wu-chi, after a minor victory, were defeated and withdrew to Hstin-yang (Chin 
shu 10:4b; 74:4a; 85:1b, 7a; 99:13a; Sung shu 1:15a; 51:14a; Nan shih 1:8a; 13:5a). 

In the 6th month (July 23—Aug.21), the Inspector of Yi province, Mao Ch’, defeated 
and killed Huan Hsitan’s Inspector of Liang province, Huan Hsi (Chin shu 10:4b).!°8) 

On Sep.13, Emperor Mu’s widow Ho Fa-ni died at the age of 66 (Chin shu 32:4b). 

In the 9th month (Oct.13—Nov.10), a plot was discovered in the capital. The for- 
mer Servant Within the Palace Tiao Ch’eng and Assistant of the Imperial Library Wang 
Mai-chih were accused of planning to rebel and executed. (Chin shu 10:4b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.18—Dec.17), the late Sun En’s brother-in-law, Lu Hsiin, 
sailed to P’an-yii prefecture, attacked Kuang province i.e. Kuang-tung, defeated its 
Inspector, Wu Yin-chih, and captured the official Juan T’ien-chih (Chin shu 10:4b; 
100:18a). 


135. Chiang-ling was the capital of Nan commandery. 

136. There could be a problem about this date. The next entry, stating that the spirit tablets of the Ssu-ma 
house were put back into the Imperial Ancestral Temple, is dated June 15 (Chin shu 10:4a). Since entries in 
the imperial annals always are in chronological order, something has to be wrong. The entries could have 
been reversed by mistake, and it has been seen that the authors of the Chin shu were not always careful 
about their dates. Alternatively, one of the two dates is mistaken. Since the death of Huan Hstian was a 
momentous event, it may be hoped that the dynastic historian was more careful about this than the other. 
137. Chin shu 99:12b calls it Mei-hui Island. 

138. Yi province comprised the southwestern and Liang province the northeastern part of Ssu-ch’uan. 
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During the same 10th month, the emperor of Southern Yen, Mu-jung Te, died at 
the age of 70. In order to protect his grave, more than ten coffins were buried in differ- 
ent places, without acknowledging which one held his corpse. He was conferred the 
posthumous title of Emperor Hsien-wu. Mu-jung Te had no sons. He was succeeded by 
his nephew Ch’ao, whom he had made heir-apparent on his deathbed (Chin shu 10:4b; 
127:8b; 128:la—1b; Wei shu 2:28b; 95:42b—43a; Pei shih 93:13b).°9) 

404 was also the year when the state of Later Liang succumbed to an attack by Yao 
Hsing of Later Ch’in. Li Lung surrendered and was with his family transferred to 
Ch’ang-an. He was confirmed as duke, and he and his brother Ch’ao received official 
appointments. Later, Lti Lung was accused of having plotted with his son Pi to rebel, 
and both were executed by Yao Hsing (Chin shu 122:12b). 

In the beginning of 405, Emperor An was still a captive in Chiang-ling. But the 
Eastern Chin armies were closing in. In the 1st month (Feb.15—Mar.16), the Grand 
Administrator of Nan-yang commandery, Lu Tsung-chih, raised Righteous Troops and 
conquered the important city of Hsiang-yang on the Han River north of Chiang-ling. 
On Feb.21, Liu Yi reached Ma-t’ou.'4°) Huan Chen came out of Chiang-ling, carrying 
the emperor with him, took up a position south of the city, and placed Huan Ch’ien in 
charge of the emperor. Lu Tsung-chih, marching straight toward Chiang-ling, defeated 
Huan Chen’s officer Wen Chieh at the Tso Creek on Feb.23. He then reached Chi- 
nan,a locality north of Chiang-ling, where he was in turn defeated by Huan Chen 
himself. The imperial General Who Excites Fierceness, Liu Tao-kuei, then attacked 
Huan Ch’ien, defeated him, and rescued An. On Mar.21, Emperor An was welcomed 
by the victorious generals in Chiang-ling (Chin shu 10:4b—5a; 74:4a; 85:1 b—2a; 99:13b; 
Sung shu 1:15b; 51:14b). 

In the 2nd month (Mar.17—Apr.14), two further Eastern Chin officials, Tai Ning- 
chih and Hsii Hui-tzu, were accused of planning rebellion and executed. Clearly, the 
political situation was still unstable. During the same month, a revolt actually did brake 
out in Ssu-ch’uan. Ch’iao Tsung, who belonged to a respected family in Ssu-ch’uan 
and had been an Adjutant in Yi province, rebelled, killed the General Who Pacifies the 
West and Inspector of Yi province, Mao Chi, called himself King of Ch’eng-tu, and in 
406 sought support from Yao Hsing, ruler of Later Ch’in, by declaring himself his 
subject (Chin shu 10:5a; 74:9b; 100:19b). 

In the 3rd month (Apr. 15—May 14), Huan Chen suddenly made another attack on 
Chiang-ling. The Inspector of Ching province, Ssu-ma Hsiu-chih,'*') fled to Hsiang- 
yang. However, the General Who Establishes Awe, Liu Huai-su, gave him battle. Huan 
Chen, who was not sober, was hit by an arrow and died (Chin shu 10:5a; 74:4b; 85:2a; 
99:13b). 

On Apr.27,'42) Emperor An reached Chien-k’ang from Chiang-ling. He had been 
away from the capital for 25 months. On Apr.28, the officials formally apologized to 
the emperor for the past events. An edict stated: ”This was not a fault of you, gentlemen. 
You are to return and attend to your duties.” Liu Yii and Ho Wu-chi offered their 
resignations, which, as they surely intended, were not accepted. On the contrary, Liu 
Yu, in addition to being General Who Maintains the Army in Peace, was made a Palace 


139. Wei shu 2:28b gives 405 as the year when Mu-jung Te died, and Chin shu 128:1b the same year for 
Mu-jung Ch’ao’s ascension. 

140. This is the Ma-t’ou township in present Hu-pei. 

141. He was a brother of the late King of Ch’iao, Ssu-ma Shang-chih. 

142. Correcting chia-tzu to chia-wu. 
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Attendant and General of Chariots and Cavalry, and placed in charge of all military 
matters within and without the capital. He took up his headquarters in Ching-k’ou '**) 
and was officially bidden farewell by the emperor on Mar.31 (Chin shu 10:5a; Nan shih 
1:8a). 

In early June, another two high-ranking officials were accused of planning rebellion 
and executed. These were the king of Chang-wu and General Who Scouts and Attacks, 
Ssu-ma Hsiu, and the Inspector of Yi province, Ssu-ma Kuei-chih (Chin-shu 10:5a). At 
least the former was a member of the imperial house. From this time onward, the term 
rebellion” must be viewed with caution. It was becoming obvious that Liu Yui was a 
man of ambition, and there were those who resisted him in the interest of the Eastern 
Chin. But since Liu Yu was in power and technically a servant of the dynasty, he could 
label his enemies as "rebels”. 

Some of Huan Hsiian’s officers were still active, and three of these, Huan Liang, Fu 
Hung, and Tiao Yui raided Hsiang province, i.e. Hu-nan. They were, however, defeated 
and withdrew (Chin shu 10:5b; 85:2a). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 405 (Dec.7, 405-Jan.5, 406), the ruler of 
Western Ch’in, Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei, attacked the principality of Ch’ou-ch’ih in the 
Ch’ing Range. Its duke, Yang Sheng, defeated him. Yang Sheng was during that year 
also under pressure from Yao Hsing, emperor of Later Ch'in. To deflect it, he sent his 
son Nan-tang to Hsing as a hostage. He did not, however, break his relations with the 
Eastern Chin and was by it promoted to General-in-chief Who Subdues the West (Chin 
shu 10:5b; Sung shu 98:4a). 

Also, during 405, the ruler of Western Liang, Li Kao, sent an envoy to the Eastern 
Chin (Chin shu 10:5b; Pei shih 100:3a). 

At about this time, Liu Yu despatched his Chief Adjutant, Heng K’ai-chih, to Yao 
Hsing’s younger brother Hsien in order to establish friendly relations. This was agreed 
to, and henceforth Eastern Chin and Later Ch'in maintained diplomatic contacts. Over 
the protests of his ministers, Yao Hsing even went so far as to return to Eastern Chin 
twelve commanderies north of the Han River (Chin shu 117:7a). At least on the part of 
Eastern Chin, this period of peace was a subterfuge to gain a respite. Liu Yu was in due 
course to resume the war with a vengeance. Conversely, Yao Hsing continued to offer 
refuge to Liu Yu’s enemies. 

In the 1st month of 406 (Feb.4—Mar.5), the Inspector of Yi province, Ssu-ma Jung- 
ch’i, defeated Ch’iao Tsung’s officer Ch’iao Tzu-ming at Po-ti township. 

In the 10th month (Oct.28—Nov.26), the victors over Huan Hstian received their 
rewards. Liu Yu was enfeoffed as duke of Yu-chang commandery, Liu Yi as duke of 
Nan-p’ing commandery, and Ho Wu-chi as duke of An-ch’eng commandery (Chin shu 
10:5b; 85:2b, 7b; Sung shu 1:18a; Nan shih 1:8b). 

On Mar.3, 407, Liu Yu came to the capital. His official purpose was to pay his 
respects to the court, his real to protect himself from another body of enemies. These 
were the Grand Administrator of Tung-yang, Yin Chung-wen, his younger brother, the 
Colonel of Southern Aboriginals, Yin Shu-wen, the Grand Administrator of Chin-ling, 
Yin Tao-shu, and the Grand Administrator of Yung-chia, Lo Ch’iu. Yin Chung-wen was 
the brother-in-law of the late Huan Hstian who, as has been seen, had switched sides at 
an opportune moment, but who had no cause to be loyal to Liu Yu. He and his allies 
had conspired to restore the Huan family and enthrone Huan Hstan’s father’s brother's 


143. Nan shih 1:8a says Tan-t’u, but Ching-k’ou was situated within that prefecture. 
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grandson Yin as emperor.'**) All were executed (Chin shu 10:5b; 74:9a; 99:14a, 15b; 
Sung shu 1:18b). 

In the 6th month (July 21-Aug 18), Ho-lien Po-po !5) (Genealogy 21) made himself 
independent in Shuo-fang, i.e. the northern Ordos. He was a descendant of the Hsiung- 
nu imperial house, belonging to the branch of the famous Liu Yiian who had founded 
the Han State in 304. His great-grandfather Wu had by Yiian’s son Ts’ung been appointed 
General Who Keeps the North in Peace and enfeoffed as duke of Lou-fan. His grand- 
father Pao-tzu '46) had by Shih Hu been appointed General Who Pacifies the North 
and Worthy King of the Left. His father Wei-ch’en had by Fu Chien been made West- 
ern Shan-yii. He controlled Shuo-fang and was there captured and killed by the T’o-pa. 
Po-po himself had been an officer of the Later Ch’in emperor Yao Hsing, marrying one 
of his daughters, reaching the rank of General Who Keeps the North in Peace, and 
being enfeoffed as duke of Wu-yiian. He now assumed the titles of Heavenly King and 
Great Shan-yti, adopted a reign title, appointed officials, and called his state Ta Hsia 
(Great Hsia).!4”) In the 11th month of the Chinese year 407 (Dec.16, 407—Jan. 13, 
408), he defeated Yao Hsing’s vassal T’u-fa No-t’an, ruler of Southern Liang, who fled 
south into the mountains (Chin shu 10:5b; 130:1a—2b; Wei shu 2:29b—30a; 99:1 1b; Pei 
shih 93:1b-3a). 

At some time during 407, the emperor of Later Yen, Mu-jung Hsi, was murdered 
by Mu-jung Yiin and Feng Pa. Feng was a Chinese, who by Mu-jung Pao had been made 
General of the Central Guards, and who had fallen out with Mu-jung Hsi. Yiin was an 
adopted son of Mu-jung Pao. He resumed his family name of Kao and ascended the 
throne as the last emperor of Later Yen (Chin shu 10:5b; 124:10b; 125:9b-10a; Wei shu 
2:29b; 95:41 a; Pei shih 93:13a, 17a). 

Also during 407, the Eastern Chin conferred on Yang Sheng, duke of Ch’ou-ch’ ih, 
the further title of Inspector of Western Ch’in province (Sung shu 98:4b). 

On Feb.21, 408, Liu Yi had further titles granted to himself, the most important 
ones being Intendant of the Masters of Writing and Inspector of Yang province (Chin 
shu 10:6a; Sung shu 1:19b). 

T’u-fa No-t’an returned from his flight, resumed his independant rule over Southern 
Liang, and in the 11th month of the Chinese year 408 (Dec.4, 408-Jan.1, 409) 
proclaimed himself king (Chin shu 10:6a; Wei shu 99:11b). 

In the 2nd month of 409 (Mar.3-31), the emperor of Southern Yen, Mu-jung 
Ch’ao, sent his officers Mu-jung Hsing-tsung, Kung-sun Kuei, and others to raid Eastern 
Chin territory. They captured the officials Liu Ch’ien-tai and Chao Yiian, and kidnapped 
large numbers of men and women. In the 3rd month (Apr. 1-30), Liu Yti counterattacked 
with a naval force. In the 5th month (May 30-June 28), he reached Hsia-p’i prefecture. 
He there left behind his boats and baggage and continued the attack with infantry. In 
the 6th month (June 29-July 27), he defeated Mu-jung Ch’ao’s forces at Lin-ch’ti 
prefecture. Ch’ao withdrew to his capital Kuang-ku. From there, he sent his Gentle- 
man of the Masters of Writing, Chang Kang, to request a rescue army from Yao Hsing 
of Later Ch’in. Liu Yi: advanced and laid siege to Kuang-ku (Chin shu 10:6a; 128:4a— 


144. Huan Yin had followed Huan Hsiian on his westward flight in 404, had surrendered after his death, 
and had been exiled to Hsin-an (Chin shu 74:9a). 

145. Peishih refers to him throughout as Ch’ii-mien. Wei shu 2:29b and 99:1 1b also call him by that name, 
which may have been his style. Wei shu 95:20b states that his original name was Po-po and that Emperor 
Ming-yiian of Northern Wei changed it to Ch’ti-chieh. 

146. Wei shu and Pei shih refer to him throughout as Wu-huan, which probably was his style. 

147. Chin-shu 130:1b dates his ascension 406. 
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6a; Sung shu 1:20a—22a; Wei shu 95:43b; Nan shih 1:8b-9b; Pei shih 93:13b—1 4a). 

In the 7th month of 409 (July 28—Aug.26) '48), Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei threw off his 
vassalage to Later Ch'in. He resumed his independence and in his capital of Yuan- 
ch’uan proclaimed himself King of Western Ch’in (Chin shu 10:6a; 125:6b; Wei shu 
3:2a). 

On Nov.6,'*’) a certain Li Pan murdered the Later Yen emperor Kao Yiin. Yin was 
conferred the posthumous title of Emperor Hui-yi. Feng Pa in turn killed Li Pan and 
proclaimed himself Heavenly King of Northern Yen (Genealogy 22). The size of the 
state remained unchanged. The Eastern Chin sent an envoy by sea. Feng Pa responded 
by dispatching his Gentleman of the Palace Writers, Li Fu, on a return mission, and also 
presented, presumably by sea, 3000 horses and 10,000 sheep. This restored the ancient 
alliance which had existed between the Eastern Chin and Former Yen. It was now 
directed against the Northern Wei (Chin shu 10:6a; 124:11a; 125:10a, 13a; Wei shu 
3:2a; 95:41a—41b; Pei shih 93:13a, 17a—-17b). 

On Nov.6, Emperor Tao-wu of Northern Wei was murdered at the age of 39 by his 
relative, the King of Ch’ing-ho, Shao. On Oct.18, he was conferred the temple name of 
Grand Founder (T’ai-tsu). His eldest son, T’o-pa Ssu, executed Shao and ascended the 
throne on Nov.10, 409.'°°) This was Emperor Ming-yiian, who had been born in 392 
and therefore was 18 years old (Chin shu 10:6a; Wei shu 2:7b; 30b-31a; 3:la—1b; Pei 
shih 1:21b, 22a). 

While the siege of Kuang-ku was in progress, Chang Kang returned from Ch’ang- 
an. He defected to Liu Yu who ordered him to shout below the city wall that no rescue 
troops were forthcoming. Mu-jung Ch’ao offered to become a feudatory of Eastern 
Chin which was rejected by Liu Yi. On Mar.25, 410, a city gate of Kuang-ku was 
opened by treachery, and Liu Yii’s troops conquered the city. Mu-jung Ch’ao fled but 
was captured by forces under the command of Liu Yii’s younger brother Tao-lien. His 
state of Southern Yen, i.e. all of Shan-tung, was annexed by the Eastern Chin. Ch’ao 
was brought to Chien-k’ang and there publicly decapitated at the age of 26 (Chin shu 
10:6a; 128:6a—7a; Sung shu 1:22a—23b; 51:2a; Wei shu 95:43b; 97:20a—20b; Nan shih 
1:9b—10a; 13:1a; Pei shih 93:14a). This shabby treatment of him was, no doubt, inspired 
by sino-centric contempt of so-called barbarians. When the last emperor of Wu, Sun 
Hao, surrendered to the Western Chin in 280, he was treated well. When the last 
emperor of Han (Shu), Li Shih, surrendered to Eastern Chin in 347, he was treated 
well. When the last emperor of Ch’en, Ch’en Shu-pao was to surrender to Sui in 589, 
he was treated well. All died natural deaths. But these were Chinese rulers. Mu-jung 
Ch’ao was punished for his presumption as an alien to have claimed the Mandate of 
Heaven. 

But while this victory was being achieved, a serious danger arose from the south. 
When Lu Hsin, brother-in-law of the late Sun En, had invaded Kuang province in 404, 
the court was still embroiled in the aftermath of Huan Hsiian’s uprising, and therefore 
sought to appease him by the appointment of General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, 
Inspector of Kuang province, and General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Who 
Pacifies the Ytieh.'>') He was content with these honours until Liu Yu became occupied 


148. Chin shu 125:6b gives the year as 407, i.e. two years earlier. 
149. There is some doubt about this date. Chin shu 10:6a gives it as "9th month, mao-ch'en”, but there was 
no day with these cyclical characters in the 9th month. If the text is amended to "10th month”, the date 
would be Nov. 6. 

125:10a gives the completely erroneous year of 395. 
150. Pei shih 1:22a gives the date as Nov. 20. 
151. The Yueh were the Vietnamese. 
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by his campaign against Mu-jung Ch’ao of Southern Yen in 409-410. His brother-in- 
law, Hsti Tao-fu then urged him to exploit the vacuum in the capital and attack it. Lu 
Hsiin accepted, rebelled in the 2nd month of 410 (Mar.21—Apr.19), and invaded Yii- 
chang commandery in Chiang-hsi. He was there met by an imperial army led by the 
General Who Maintains the South in Peace and Inspector of Chiang province, Ho Wu- 
chi. A naval battle was fought on May 9, in which not only the imperial army was 
defeated but Ho Wu-chi himself killed. In the 5th month (June 18—July 17), Lu Hsin 
defeated another imperial army under Liu Yi at Sang-lo Island. This shows that he was 
advancing on the capital by the water route (Chin shu 10:6a—6b; 85:2b, 7b-8a; 100:18a-— 
18b; Sung shu 23b—24a; 25a; Wei shu 97:20b; Nan shih 1:8a, 10a—10b). 

Lu Hsiin’s rapid approach created panic in Chien-k’ang, and it was even proposed 
that the court should escape to north of the Yangtze. This was rejected by Liu Yii, who 
had returned to Chien-k’ang on May 25. During that same 4th month (May 19-June 
17), the Inspector of Ching province, Chu-ko Chang-min,'**) the Inspector of Yen 
province, Liu Fan, and the Inspector of Ching province, Liu Tao-lin, had also come with 
troops to reenforce the defenders. When Lu Hsiin reached the environs of Chien- 
k’ang '53) on July 1, a general alert was declared. Emperor An’s brother and Command- 
er-in-chief, Ssu-ma Te-wen, was ordered to defend the palace. The King of Liang, Ssu- 
ma Chen-chih,'*) was stationed at the Southern Lateral Gate of the palace, the Gen- 
eral Who Extends Fierceness, Liu Huai-mo, at the Gate of Established Light of the 
capital, the General Who Extends Fierceness, Liu Mo, outside the same gate, the Gen- 
eral Who Surpasses the Army, Liu Ching-hsiian, in the northern suburbs, the General 
Who Supports the State, Meng Huai-yti, on the southern bank of the Huai River,!*>) 
the General Who Establishes Fierceness, Wang Chung-te at Yiieh-ch’eng,'*°) and the 
Grand Commandant, Liu Yii, at Shih-t’ou (Chin shu 10:6b; 85:2b; 5b; Sung shu 1:27a; 
Wei shu 97:20b; Nan shih 1:10b-11a; 17:12a; 25:2a—2b). 

Having unsuccessfully attacked the palisades at Shih-t’ou, Lu Hsiin withdrew on 
Aug.25. On Aug.29, the officers Wang Chung-te, Liu Chung, K’uai En, and others, 
were sent to pursue him with their armies. Simultaneously, the General Who 
Establishes Awe, Chang Piao, was ordered to assault P’an-yii by sea. Before the middle 
of September, Lu Hstin raided southern Hu-pei, but was defeated by Liu Yii’s younger 
brother Tao-kuei, who then was Inspector of Ching province, and by the Inspector of 
Yung province, Lu Tsung-chih. They also defeated Hsti Tao-fu at Hua-jung prefecture. 
The rebels then withdrew via Hstin-yang, following the same route they previously 
had taken in the opposite direction. Liu Yi caught up with them in Yi-chang 
commandery, and there defeated them on Jan.24, 411. P’an-yii had fallen to Chang 
Piao in the 11th month of the Chinese year 410 (Dec.12, 410—Jan.10, 411). On Mar.15, 
the General of the Right, Liu Fan, decapitated Hsti Tao-fu in Shih-hsing commandery 
in northern Kuang-tung.'5’) In the 4th month (May 9-June 6), Lu Hstin withdrew to 
Chiao province in northern Vietnam and was there defeated by its Inspector, Tu Hui- 
tu. He thereupon gave poison to his wife, concubines, and children and then drowned 


152. Nan shih avoids the second half of the tabooed name of Liu Shih-min, i.e. Emperor T’ai-tsung of 
T'ang, and calls him Chu-ko Chang-jen. 

153. Chin shu 10:6b says that he reached Huai-k’ou. This must refer to the place where the Huai River, 
having passed south of Chien-k’ang, entered the Yangtze. 

154. He was a great-grandson of Ssu-ma Hsi (d.381). 

155. The text simply says ’on the southern bank”, but it is clear that the Huai River is meant. 

156. This locality cannot be identified. 

157. He may have decapitated a corpse. According to Wei shu 97:22a Hsti Tao-fu first poisoned his wife 
and children and then killed himself. 
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himself on July 31 (Chin shu 10:6b; 100:19a—19b; Sung shu 1:28a-3 1b; 2:la—1b; 49:6a, 
9a; 92:5a—5b; Wei shu 97:21a—22a; Nan shih 1:11a—12b; 17:9b; 70:7b-8a).!>*) 

It is noteworthy that both Sun En and Lu Hsiin drowned themselves, and that at 
least the former was followed by many of his adherents. Sun En, as his uncle T’ai before 
him, belonged to a Taoist sect which pursued its own occult methods in the search of 
immortality. It looks as though drowning was considered an avenue toward that goal, 
to becoming an "Immortal of the Sea”. 

Going back to the preceding year, when the fighting took place in Hu-pei in 410, 
Yao Hsing, ruler of Later Ch’in, may have thought that this was the time to interfere. 
He sent his officer Huan Ch’ien, none other than Huan Hstian’s first cousin who had 
entered his service that year. Huan Ch’ien attacked Chiang-ling in the 8th month 
(Sep. 15-—Oct.13) but was defeated and killed by Liu Tao-kuei (Chin shu 10:6b; 74:9b; 
99:1 4a). 

Also, in the 1 1th month of the Chinese year 410 (Dec.11, 410—Jan.10, 411), Ch’iao 
Tsung, who had rebelled in Ssu-ch’uan in 405, conquered Pa-tung commandery at the 
upper end of the gorges in easternmost Ssu-ch’uan. The Eastern Chin officers Wen 
Tse-shih and Yen Tsu fell in battle against him (Chin shu 10:6b). 

In the 5th month of 412 (May 27-June 24),'*°) the king of Western Ch'in, Ch’i-fu 
Ch’ien-kuei, and several of his sons were murdered by his nephew Kung-fu, who had 
been bypassed in 388. Kung-fu then fled, pursued by Ch’ien-kuei’s eldest son Chih- 
p’an. He was captured and executed with his four sons by being torn asunder by chariots. 
Chih-p’an succeeded his father as king of Western Ch’in (Chin shu 10:7a; 125:7a; Wei 
shu 3:4b; Pei shih 93:19b). At an unknown time, the Eastern Chin conferred on him the 
title of General Who Pacifies the West (Sung shu 3:5b; 96:4b; Wei shu 99:8b). The state 
survived until 431. 

In the 8th month (Sep.22—Oct.20), An’s Empress Wang Shen-ai died, aged 29 
(Chin shu 10:7a; 37:7b). 

At this point, Liu Yu accelerated the persecution of his enemies, real or imagined. 
On Nov.1, he killed the General of the Right and Inspector of Yen province, Liu Fan, 
and the Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing, Hsieh Hun. On the following 
day, Nov.2, he had an edict written, justifying his murders. He then turned against his 
old comrade-in-arms Liu Yi, who then was Inspector of Ching province with Chiang- 
ling as his capital. On Nov.4, Liu Yui led an army against him. In the 10th month 
(Nov.20-Dec.18), Yii’s Adjutant Wang Chen-o stormed the suburbs of Chiang-ling 
and set fire to the gates of the main city. Liu Yi fled through a northern gate and then, 
a short distance from Chiang-ling, hanged himself. His sons and relatives were executed. 
(Chin shu 10:7a; 85:4a; Sung shu 2:2a—2b; Wei shu 97:22a—22b; Nan shih 1:12b-13b). 

In the 1 1th month of the Chinese year 412 (Dec.19, 412-Jan.17, 413), the ruler of 
Northern Liang, Chu-ch’t Meng-sun assumed the title of King of Ho-hsi, i.e. the territory 
west of the Yellow River, and made Ku-tsang his capital (Chin shu 10:7a; Wei shu 3:4b; 
99:15a; Pei shih 93:21b). 

On Apr.16, 413, Liu Yu returned to the capital from Chiang-ling. On Apr. 17, 413, 
he murdered the General of the Van, Chu-ko Chang-min, his younger brother, the 
General-in-chief Who Supports the State, Li-min, Li-min’s brother Yu-min, and their 


158. The drowning is only mentioned in two texts. Chin shu 100:19a-19b states unequivocally that Lu 
Hstin threw himself into the water, and that his corpse later was decapitated. According to Sung shu 92:5b 
and Nan shih 70:80a, Lu Hstin was hit by an arrow in a last naval engagement, fell into the water, died, and 
thereafter was decapitated. These statements are not contradictory. Presumably, Lu Hstin was wounded and 
then threw himself into the water to die in the same manner as his brother-in-law Sun En. 

159. Chin shu 125:7a dates the event two years earlier, 410. 
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first cousin, the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Chu-ko Hsiu-chih (Chin 
shu 10:7a-7b; 85:5b-6a; Sung shu 2:3b—4a; Nan shih 1:13a—13b). 

On Apr.29,!©) Liu Yi had the additional titles of General Who Maintains the West 
in Peace and of Inspector of Yii province conferred upon himself (Chin shu 10:7b). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.17—May 15), the King of Lin-yi, Fan Hu-ta, raided Chiu- 
chen commandery in north Vietnam. The Inspector of Chiao province, Tu Hui-tu, 
defeated and killed him (Chin shu 10:7b; 97:10a; Liang shu 54:4a).!*') 

In the 7th month (Aug.13—Sep.10), Chu Ling-shih reconquered Ch’eng-tu 
prefecture. Ch’iao Tsung fled to Fou-ch’eng prefecture and was there killed by a local 
man. All of Ssu-ch’uan thereby once more belonged to the Eastern Chin (Chin shu 
10:7b; 100:20a—20b; Sung shu 2:5b; 48:3a—4b; Nan shih 1:13b; 16:5b). 

In the 9th month (Oct.1 I-Nov.8), Liu Yii had his second son, Yi-chen, enfeoffed 
as duke of Kuei-yang prefecture (Chin shu 10:7b; Sung shu 2:5b; Nan shih 1:13b). 

Some time during 413, Liu Yu, on behalf of the Eastern Chin, conferred on the 
king of Koguryo the title of General Who Subdues the East, and recognized him as king 
of Koguryo and duke of Lo-lang (Sung shu 97:20b; Nan shih 79:2a). 

In the 6th month of 414 (July 4—Aug.1), the king of Western Ch’in, Ch’i-fu Chih- 
p’an, attacked the ruler of Southern Liang, T’u-fa No-t’an and defeated him. No-t’an 
surrendered, and his state was absorbed by Western Ch’in. Chih-p’an enfeoffed No- 
t’an as a duke and appointed him General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, but some year later 
had him poisoned. No-t’an was then 51 years old (Chin shu 10:7b; 126:11a—11b; Wei 
shu 99:8b—9a, 12a). 

During 414, the compound of the East Administration (Tung-fu) in Chien-k’ang 
was walled (Chin shu 10:7b). It contained the offices of the civilian central government, 
notably those of the Chancellor and of the Masters of Writing, i.e. the Imperial 
Secretariat.'©?) Thereby, the East Administration became a fortified unit within the 
larger walled city, able to resist attacks for at least a time. This made it a military object 
in the subsequent history of the Six Dynasties. 

414 was also the year when the Buddhist monk Fa-hsien, after an absence of sixteen 
years, returned from his travels through Central Asia to India and Ceylon, and settled 
in Chien-k’ang. He subsquently wrote his famous Fo-kuo chi (A Record of Buddhist 
States). 

On Mar.19, 415, the emperor of Later Ch’in, Yao Hsing, died, aged 51. He was 
given the posthumous title of Emperor Wen-huan and the temple name of Eminent 
Ancestor (Kao-tsu). Hsing was succeeded by his eldest son Hung (Chin shu 10:7b; 
118:8b; 119:1b).!9) 


160. Chin shu 10:7a, 7b prefix the dates of Apr.17 and 29 both with the characters "3rd month”. The 
second entry is superfluous. 
161. According to Chin shu 97:10a, Lin-yi raided the commanderies of Jih-nan, Chiu-chen etc. each year 
during the yi-hsi period (405-418). The imperial annals here only list the probably most violent attack. 
Liang shu refers to the king as Hsii-ta and to Tu Hui-tu as Tu Hui-ch’i. It furthermore states that the king 
was captured but not killed. 
162. See Charles O. Hucker, A Dictionary of Official Titles in Imperial China, Stanford 1985, no.7429. 
163. According to Chin shu 10:7b, Yao Hsing died in 415, 2nd month, ting-wei = Mar.19. Chin shu 118:8b 
and 119:1b and Pei shih 93:16b date the death and ascension 416, without giving the month and day. But 
the 2nd month of 416 had no ting-wei day. Nan shih 1:15b records the death of Hsing as having occurred in 
the 3rd month of 416. The last day of that month had the cyclical characters of ting-wei = May 12. But since 
Chin shu 10:8a records an attack by an officer of Yao Hung in the Ist month of 416, he must then already 
have been the ruler. Finally, Liu Ya’s campaign against Later Ch’in must surely have been in response to Yao 
Hsing’s death. Yui proposed it on May 30, 416 (Nan shih 1:15b). If Yao Hsing had died on May 12, eighteen 
days would have been too short a time for the news to reach Chien-k’ang and for Liu Yui to submit his plan. 
Consequently, Mar.19, 415, should be be the correct date. 
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A last attempt to stop Liu Yii was made in 415. In the Ist month of that year 
(Jan.26-Feb.24), the Inspector of Ching province, Ssu-ma Hsiu-chih,'™) and the 
Inspector of Yang province, Lu Tsung-chih, had risen against him. On Apr.23, Liu Yu 
defeated them near Chiang-ling. Ssu-ma Hsiu-chih fled to Hsiang-yang and from there 
on July 4 with his son Wen-ssu to the new ruler of Later Ch'in, Yao Hung. Lu Tsung- 
chih did the same. (Chin shu 10:7b; 37:18a: 118:7a; Sung shu 2:10b-11b; Wei shu 
37:2a; Nan shih 1:14a-15a).'©) Other enemies of Liu Yu who fled to Later Ch'in at 
this time were the King of Hsin-ts’ai, Ssu-ma Tao-tz’u, of the imperial house, the Gen- 
eral Who Brings Repose to the North and Inspector of Liang province, Ma Ching, the 
General Who Supports the State and Grand Administrator of Chiang-ling, Lu Kuei, 
and the General Who Brings Repose to the North and Grand Administrator of Nan- 
yang, Lu Fan. All received official appointments (Chin shu 118:7a). 

In the 5th month (June 23-July 21), Liu Yui had his third son, Yi-lung, enfeoffed as 
duke of P’eng-ch’eng, and Chu Ling-shih as duke of Feng-ch’eng. The text states that 
this was in reward of their conquest of Shu (Chin shu 10:7b; Sung shu 2:11b). But if 
Liu Yi-lung was involved, there is no record of it. 

In the Ist month of 416 (Feb. 14—Mar. 14), the ruler of Later Ch’in, Yao Hung, sent 
his officer Lu Kuei, formerly in the service of the Eastern Chin, to loot the territory 
near Hsiang-yang. He was repelled by the Inspector of Yung province, Chao Lun-chih 
(Chin shu 10:8a). 

In the 6th month (July 11—Aug.8), Yao Hung was under attack himself. The ruler 
of Ta Hsia, Ho-lien Po-po wrested from him most of Shensi north of the Wei River 
valley (Chin shu 10:8a; 130:5a). 

At some time during 416, the Eastern Chin recognized the king of Paekche in 
southwestern Korea and appointed him General Who Maintains the East in Peace (Sung 
shu 97:22b; Nan shih 79:3b). 

Liu Yu, who in the 2nd month of 416 (Mar.15—Apr.12) '®) had conferred on 
himself the further title of Grand Chief Commandant of all matters within and without 
the capital, now began a great offensive against Yao Hung. He had proposed it on May 
30. On Sep.19,'°’) he set out from Chien-k’ang together with Emperor An’s younger 
brother Ssu-ma Te-wen, leaving his eldest son, Yi-fu, behind as Acting Chief 
Commandant in nominal control the capital. On Nov.27, Yao Hung’s younger brother 
Yao Kuang surrendered with Lo-yang, and the tombs of the Western Chin emperor 
were repaired once again. A proposal by Liu Yu to move the capital from Chien-k’ang 
to Lo-yang was, however, rejected (Chin shu 10:8a; 119:3a—4a; Sung shu 2:13a—1 3b; 
Nan shih 1:15b; 25:2b-3a). 

In the 2nd month of 417 (Mar.4—Apr.2),!®) the ruler of Western Liang, Li Kao, 
died at the age of 67. His eldest son Hsin '*) inherited the titles of Grand Chief 
Commandant, General-in-chief, Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, Shepherd of Liang 
province and duke of Liang. The Eastern Chin put him in nominal chief command of 
the military matters of seven unspecified commanderies, and conferred on him the 


164. He was a distant member of the imperial house. Liu Yii had previously executed his son Wen-pao and 
his nephew Wen-tsu in the Ist month of that year (Jan.26-Feb.24) (Sung shu 2:6a; Nan-shih 1:14). 

165. Chin shu 37:18a states that Hsiu-chih fled to Yao Hsing, but the latter had died earlier that year on 
Mar.19 

166. Sung shu 2:12a dates this appointment 3rd month (Apr.]13—May 12). 

167. Nan shih 1:15b gives the date as yi-ssu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 8th month. 
168. Sung shu 98:16a dates the death to the 5th month (June 1-29). 

169. He is in Chin shu referred to by his style as Shih-yeh. 
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titles of General-in-chief Who Maintains the West in Peace, Colonel Protecting the 
Tibetans, and duke of Chiu-ch’iian. He fell in battle against Chii-ch’ti Meng-sun, ruler 
of Northern Liang, in 420. Hsin was succeeded by his younger brother Hsiin, who 
called himself General Who Surpasses the Army and Inspector of Liang province (Chin 
shu 10:8a; 87:7b—9b; Sung shu 98:16a, 16b; Wei shu 3:12b, 15a; 99:13a—14a; Pei shih 
100:3b). 

On Apr.10, Liu Yii entered the Yellow River with a naval contingent. Emperor 
Yiian-ming of Northern Wei attempted to come to the aid of his brother-in-law Yao 
Hung, but his army was defeated by Liu Yui on the northern shore of the Yellow River 
(Sung shu 2:20a; 95:3a; Nan shih 1:19a). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.3-May 1), Liu Yii’s, General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, 
Wang Chen-o, routed Yao Hung’s officer Yao Shao at the T’ung Pass. Liu Yui simultaneously 
defeated the Northern Wei officer O Ch’ing at Ho-ch’ti (Chin shu 10:8a; Sung shu 
45:7a; Nan shih 16;3a). 

In the 5th month (June 1-29), Liu Yii broke through the T’ung Pass and entered 
the Wei River valley. In the 7th month (July 30—Aug.27), his forces under Wang Chen- 
o conquered Ch’ang-an.'”°) Yao Hung surrendered with his wife and children. Liu Yu 
killed them all except Yao Hung. Hung and his treasures were sent to Chien-k’ang. 
Repeating the outrage perpetrated against Mu-jung Ch’ao in 410, Yao Hung was there 
publicly decapitated, aged 30 (Chin shu 10:8a; 119:6a—7b; Sung shu 2:20b; 45:7b; Wei 
shu 97: 23a-24b; Nan shih 1:19b; 16:3b; Pei shih 93:16b). 

Ssu-ma Hsiu-chih, who had found refuge with Yao Hung, fled anew. He tried to 
reach the Northern Wei but died en route (Chin shu 37:18a). 

That same month, Kuang province was invaded by pirates under Hsti Tao-ch’i. The 
administrator of Shih-hsing commandery, Liu Ch’ien, defeated them (Chin shu 10:8a). 

On Dec.26, Liu Yui departed from Ch’ang-an for Chien-k’ang. He left behind his 
second son Yi-chen to be in charge. This was nominal as Yi-chen then was only 11 years 
old.'”!) The Chief Clerk Wang Hsiu was to act for him. Before Yii reached the capital, 
dissention broke out among the conquerors of Ch’ang-an. On Mar.7 418, the Inspector 
of Ch’ing province, Shen T’ien-tzu, killed the General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, 
Wang Chen-o, aged 46, four of his brothers, and three first cousins. Wang Hsiu then 
killed Shen T’ien-tzu, and Liu Yi-chen killed Wang Hsiu (Chin shu 10:8b; Sung shu 
2:23a, 24a; 45:8b—9a; 61:1b—2b; Wei-shu 97:24b—25a Nan shih 1:19b, 20a; 13:11a— 
11b; 16:4b; 57:4b). 

417 was also the year when the famous monk Hui-yiian died on Lu Mountain. A 
northerner by birth, he had there in about 380 founded a monastic community which 
had been influenced by Shih Tao-an’s earlier centre in Hsiang-yang and held itself aloof 
from the court and its gentry Buddhism.'’?) 

On Aug.10, 418, Liu Yti accepted appointment as Chancellor of State and 
enfeoffment as duke of Sung. These positions had been offered to him earlier, on Feb.1, 
417 (Chin shu 10:8b; Sung shu 2:23b; Nan shih 1:15b—16a). 

In the 10th month (Nov.14—Dec.13), Liu Yti recalled his son Yi-chen and replaced 
him with the General of the Left, Chu Ling-shih, to restore order in the Wei River 


170. According to Sung shu 2:20b, Ch’ang-an fell in the 8th month (Aug.28-Sep.26). Nan shih 1:19b 
records an imperial victory at Lan-t'ien prefecture in the 8th month and the subsequent fall of Ch'ang-an in 
the same month. 

171. According to Sung shu 61:1a and Nan shih 13:11a, he was 12 years old but this conflicts with the 
statement in Sung shu 61:8a and Nan shih 13:13a that he died in 424, aged 18. 

172. Zurcher, Buddhist Conquest, p. 180. 
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valley. It was too late (Sung shu 2:24a; 61:1b; Nan shih 1:20b; 13:11b; 16:6a). 

Also in the 10th month, the ruler of Western Liang, Li Hsin, was by the Eastern 
Chin appointed as General Who Maintains the West in Peace and enfeoffed as duke of 
Chiu-ch’ tian (Chin shu 10:8b). At about this time, an embassy also arrived from the 
ruler of Northern Liang, Chii-ch’ti Meng-sun. The Eastern Chin appointed him Inspector 
of Liang province (Sung shu 98:16a). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 418 (Dec.14, 418—Jan.11, 419), the ruler of 
the Ta Hsia State, Ho-lien Po-po, defeated the retreating Liu Yi-chen at Ch’ing-ni 
township. The victor of Ssu-ch’uan, Chu Ling-shih, burned the palaces of Ch’ang-an 
and then fled toward the T’ung Pass. His troops scattered, and he was killed. Po-po 
entered Ch’ang-an and there ascended the imperial throne. There were now three 
emperors in China, those of Eastern Chin, Northern Wei, and Ta Hsia. Po-po’s state 
was to last until 431 (Chin shu 10:8b; 130:5b—6a; Sung shu 2:24a; 61:3a; Wei shu 3:13b; 
97:25a; Nan shih 1:20b; 13:12a; 16:6a; Pei shih 93:3b). 

On Jan.28, 419, Liu Yii had Emperor An strangled, aged 37.!”3) He was succeeded 
by his full younger brother Te-wen (Chin shu 10:8b). 

Emperor An’s reign had been purely nominal, and he a spiritless pawn of contend- 
ing forces. It saw the rise and fall of Huan Hsiian, followed by the rise of Liu Yii. It 
survived the uprisings of Sun En and Lu Hsiin. Ssu-ch’uan was lost and regained. It 
ended with the disastrous failure of Liu Yti’s northern campaign. The only solid gain 


was the conquest of Shan-tung. But the collapse of the dynasty could now no longer be 
halted. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR KUNG 
419-420 


Emperor An’s younger brother Ssu-ma Te-wen had been enfeoffed as king of Lang- 
ya in 392. He had then been successively appointed General of the Central Army, 
Regular Cavalier Attendant, General of the Guards, and Palace Attendant. On July 22, 
399, he had been made Minister over the Masses and Intendant of the Masters of 
Writing. In 402, he was promoted to General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry and 
later that year appointed Grand Steward. In 404, when Huan Hstian had ascended the 
throne, he was demoted to duke of Shih-yang prefecture. He then followed his brother, 
Emperor An, on his forced peregrinations to Chiang-ling and back. Supposedly, he 
stood up to Huan Chen, when the latter was discourteous to An. After the crisis had 
been surmounted, he was in 405 reenfeoffed as king of Lang-ya and appointed Inspector 
of Hsii province. On May 3, 405, he was appointed Commander-in-chief, and on Feb.21, 
408, he was made Minister over the Masses (Chin shu 9:9b; 10:2a, 5a, 6a, 8b). 

These were, of course, nominal assignments, since Wen-te only was 13 years old on 
his last ministerial appointment in 408. He had participated in Liu Yii’s northern 
campaign in 416, but his role in it is not recorded and therefore must have been passive. 
He seems to have been normal, in contrast to his moronic brother. But whether 
competent or not, it was far too late to save the Eastern Chin. 

Ssu-ma Te-wen ascended the throne as Emperor Kung the day his brother died, i.e. 
Jan.28, 419, aged 33.'’4) In the Ist month of 419 (Feb.11—Mar.11), the Lady Ch’u 


173. He was killed in the Chinese year 418. 
174. He ascended the throne in the Chinese year 418. 
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Ling-yiian was made empress. She was a grandniece of Emperor K’ang’s empress, Ch’u 
Suan-tzu (Chin shu 10:9b; 32:7b; 93:8a). Her age at that time was 36. 

On Feb.13, Liu Yi was summoned to the court, where he accepted his promotion 
to king of Sung with an income from ten commanderies. This promotion had been 
offered to him in the 10th month of 417 (Oct.26—Nov.24). He was also asked to "assist 
the government”, i.e. had his power confirmed (Chin shu 10:9b; Sung shu 2:24b; Nan 
shih 1:19b, 20b)..75) 

In the 8th month (Sep.6—Oct.4), Liu Yui moved his headquarters to Shou-ch’un 
(Chin shu 10:9b). 

On July 5, 420, Liu Yui arrived in the capital and forced Emperor Kung to abdicate 
on July 9.!’°) The officials then urged him to ascend the throne, to which he showed 
the proper hesitation. This was overcome by a a list of prognostications based on 
phenomena having occurred between 405 and 419, which was presented by the Prefect 
Grand Astrologer, Lo Ta. These stated: "When Venus traverses the sky, people will 
change their ruler and another clan will arise.” "When five rainbows are seen, the Son 
of Heaven will be dismissed, and a sage will come forth.” "When Saturn guards the 
T’ai-wei constellation, there will be an enthroned king and there will be a transferred 
king.” "When a dragon is seen in the winter, a Son of Heaven will lose the Altar of the 
Gods of the Soils and Grains, and a great man will receive the Mandate.” Furthermore, 
according to the Taoist Shih-fa, the Spirit of the Sung [Mountain] had said: ’East of the 
Yangtze, there is a General Liu. This progeny of the Han House ought to receive the 
Mandate of Heaven.” The Grand Astrologer also resorted to numerology, pointing out 
that the Later Han dynasty had lasted for 196 years, the Wei for 46, and the Chin !7’) 
for 156. Each had reached its end with the figure 6. The trees at the Altar of the Gods 
of the Soils in the home place of Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of Later Han, had died 
at the end of that dynasty. But they sprouted again when Liu Pei became emperor in 
Shu-Han and were doing so once more now. 

These heavenly encouragements were, of course, orchestrated by Liu Yii and his 
party, but it is quite possible that he believed his own propaganda. He ascended the 
throne on July 10 and founded the Sung dynasty. The ex-emperor was enfeoffed as 
king of Ling-ling and sent to reside in Mo-ling prefecture. He was there murdered by 
Liu Yti’s orders on Oct.31, 421,!’8) aged 36. Being an ardent Buddhist, he refused to 
take poison, since, according to his religion, suicides were not reincarnated as human 
beings. He was therefore smothered by the assassins. The Empress Ch’u Ling-yiian was 
demoted to Royal Consort and died a natural death on Aug.7, 436, aged 53 (Chin shu 
10:9b; 32:7b; Sung shu 3:1a, 3a, 9a; 5:15b; 52:19a—-19b; Nan shih 1:21a, 22a—23a, 25b; 
2:6a; 28:1b). 


The Eastern Chin was a period of turmoil within, aggression without, and often 
timidity, and defeatism at the court. The calibre of its rulers was dismal. Among the 


175. According to Sung shu 52:19a and Nan shih 28:1b, Liu Yi proceeded to safeguard his power by 
secretely having Emperor Kung’s sons poisoned, whenever they were born. 

176. Nan shih 1:21a dates the abdication June 27, which is, of course, impossible. The cyclical characters 
chia-yin must be amended to ping-yin = July 9. That date is reasonable, since Liu Yti ascended the throne the 
following day. 

177. Western and Eastern. 

178. Chin shu 10:9b gives the date as 9th month, ting-ch'ou, Sung shu 3:9a and Nan shih 1:25b as chi-ch'ou. 
There was neither a ting-ch’ou nor chi-ch’ou day in the 9th month of 421. The characters chi and yi are 
commonly confused. Ting could also be misread as yi. There was an yi-ch’ou day in the 9th month, 
corresponding to Oct.31. I therefore amend the text accordingly. 
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eleven emperors, only the first three had some ability. Yiian (r.318-323) managed to 
found the dynasty, although he died as a figurehead. Ming (r.323-325) and Ch’eng 
(r.325-342) showed real promise but died too young. The Dismissed Emperor (r.365- 
372) and Emperor Kung (r.419-420) were given no chance to prove their mettle. The 
rest were negligible, including a drunkard and a near moron. Yet, among the Six Dynasties, 
the Eastern Chin with its 103 years lasted the longest. This was in particular due to two 
factors. The first was the loyalty and sense of honour of many of its generals, especially 
in the earlier period, which made them serve their country in spite of its unworthy 
sovereigns and mediocre and faction-ridden politicians. The second was that the factions 
jealously guarded their power, combined their efforts against any one of them which 
became too strong, and thereby time and again maintained or restored a balance. Liu 
Yii was at last able to destroy all opposition, and that spelled the doom of the Eastern 
Chin. 
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THE LIU SUNG DYNASTY 


420-479 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR WU 
420-422 


Liu Yu was born on Apr.16, 363,') (Sung shu 1:1b). His biography in Sung shu 
provides him with a splendid genealogy, making him a descendant of a brother of 
Emperor Kao, founder of Former Han (1:]a—1b): 


Chiao, king of Ch’u 
potacaieiat ie se 


Fu, marquis of Hung 
et ee 


P’i-ch’iang, Director of the Imperial Clan 
Te, marquis of Yang-ch’eng 
An-min, marquis of Yang-ch’eng 
Ch'ing-chi, marquis of Yang-ch’eng 
Ts’en, marquis of Yang-ch’eng 
ener ee anenee ie (Lene cee eee 


P’ing, Director of the Imperial Clan 


a eieeettteey cee eee 
X, Prefect of Wu-ch’eng 


a ee 


Ching, Grand Administrator of Tung-lai 


a ee 
Hsia, recommended for office as Understanding the Classics 
een, eee 
Hung, Erudit 
oe ek ae ee 
Li, Chief Commandant of Lang-ya 
hh i ee 
X, Grand Administrator of Ting-hsiang during Wei 
ee i ee 
Liang, Prefect of Hsieh-ch’eng 
ee ee et 
Ying, Grand Administrator of Pei-p’ing during Chin 
See ae a le Sat 
Hsi, Division Head 
oie ee ee 2 
Hsu-sun, Prefect of K’ai-feng 
Sages eee ete ete oe 
Hun, Prefect of Wu-yiian 
=—_ gest Se ee 
Ching, Grand Administrator of Tung-an 
eee eee Na ee eee, (Se Wee ee Sere Fe er 
Ch’iao, Division Head of the Bureau of Merit in his commandery 

gai 2 kes 
Yu = Emperor Wu 











]. The biographical vignette of Liu Yii’s mother, Chao An, gives a different date. It says that she died while 
giving birth to him on May 1, 363 (Sung shu 41:10a). 
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Hun is stated to have moved from P’eng-ch’eng prefecture to south of the Yangtze, 
where he and his descendants lived in the Ching-k’ou hamlet of Tan-t’u prefecture 
(Sung shu 1:1b). The family is said to have been poor (Sung shu 1:13b). That is an 
ambiguous term, since it does not mean poverty in the abstract sense but poverty in 
comparison to other families of the same class. However, Sung shu admits (1:13a) that 
Liu Yu had risen from humble conditions. 

The first seven names of the genealogy, from Chiao to Ts’en, belong to historically 
documented men (Han shu 7:3b; 15:7a; 18:15b; 19B:27b; 36:1a ff).2) The fertile minds 
of Liu Yii’s propagandists connected these to him via no doubt spurious links.*) Nan 
shih does not give a detailed genealogy but says that Liu Yii was a descendant of Emperor 
Kao’s brother (1:1a). The truth about his origins will not be found in any of these 
histories, since these are biased in his favour. The Wei shu, on the other hand, has no 
reason to pay homage to him. It naturally considers the T’o-pa dynasty as ordained by 
Heaven and Liu Yii an impostor, but apart from the standardized vocabulary appropriate 
to an illegitimate emperor, it gives a factual biography of him, as it does for other 
southern rulers. Wei shu records that although Liu Yii claimed P’eng-ch’eng as the 
original home of his family, it was not known where his ancestors came from.‘) His 
original family name may not even have been Liu but Hsiang. The family was poor and 
made a living by selling shoes. Liu Yui was barely able to write, that is practically illiterate 
(97:17b). Such is not the upbringing of a boy even in the lower levels of officialdom. 

The account of Wei shu is far more convincing than that of Sung shu. Liu Yu was no 
doubt the so far most uneducated dynasty founder in Chinese history (Genealogy 5). 

When Liu Yii ascended the throne on July 10, 420, he was 58 years old, and is 
henceforth in history known as Emperor Wu. He called his dynasty Sung, the name 
being taken from his fief. To distinguish it from the later and greater Sung dynasty 
(Northern Sung 960-1126, Southern Sung 1127-1279), it is usually called the Liu 
Sung. 

The northern border of the Liu Sung State went in the east north of the Shan-tung 
peninsula, more or less along the Yellow River. On the Great Plain, most of the northern 
shore of that river was held by the Northern Wei. The southern shore was contested, 
but Lo-yang was in the hands of the Liu Sung. In the west, the border followed the 
Ch’in Range, except where the Ch’ou-chih principality was nestled between Liu Sung, 
Ta Hsia, and the Western Ch’in. 

The north was divided among mutually hostile states. The Northern Wei possessed 
all of Shan-hsi and the Northern Plain. Its emperor was Ming-yiian. The state of Northern 
Yen comprised southern Manchuria and adjacent territories, and was ruled by the king 
Feng Pa. The Ta Hsia State comprised Shensi north of the Ch’in Range. Its emperor was 
Ho-lien Po-po. The Western Ch’in State was situated in eastern Kan-su, with Ch’i-fu 
Chih-p’an as its king. The Northern Liang State comprised the central part of the Kan- 
su corridor and was ruled by the king Chii-ch’ii Meng-sun. The Western Liang State 
was situated at the western end of the Kan-su corridor and was governed by the Inspector 


2. Han shu 18:15b gives the name of Ch’ing-chi’s son as Li, but 36:6a has Ts’en. 

3. Liu Yu's father Ch’iao was married twice. His first wife, the mother of Yu, was Chao An. Her grandfa- 
ther Chao Piao is stated to have been an Attending Secretary Preparer of Documents, her father Yi a Grand 
Administrator of P’ing-yiian. After her death in 363, Liu Ch’iao married Hsiao Wen-shou, whose grandfa- 
ther Hsiao Liang is recorded to have been an Attending Secretary, and father Cho a Prefect of T’ao-ling 
(Sung shu 41:10a, 11a). Unless Liu Ch’iao improbably married dramatically above himself, the ancestry of 
his wives has also later been improved by Liu Yii’s supporters. 

4. Wei shu 97:17b merely states that Liu Yti was from Tan-t’u. 
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of Liang province, Li Hstin. The principality of Ch’ou-ch’ih in the western part of the 
Ch'in Range was ruled by the duke Yang Sheng (Map 19). 

In addition, another political entity was gaining strength in the northwest, the 
state of the T’u-yii-hun.°) The origin of its ruling house is shrouded in legend, and little 
is known about the ethnic composition of the people itself. According to Eberhard, the 
T’u-yti-hun were a mixture of Mongols, Tibetans, and some Turks, ruled by a Hsien-pi 
clan.*) They lived in the area of the great lake now known as Ch’ing-hai and were 
Buddhists. 

Although the Eastern Chin had been fully aware of the T’u-yti-hun State, there 
were no official relations between the two. The Western Ch’in blocked the T’u-yti-hun 
from access to the east. Both fought each other in repeated battles, in which the West- 
ern Ch'in was usually victorious. The eighth chief of the T’u-yti-hun, Shu-lo-kan, 
according to the traditional chronology (Genealogy 24), proclaimed himself Great Shan- 
yu, King of the Tu-yti-hun, Grand Chief Commandant, and General-in-chief of Chariots 
and Cavalry. When Emperor Wu founded the Liu Sung dynasty, A-ch’ai had since 415 
succeeded his brother Shu-lo-kan as ruler of the T’u-yti-hun and had assumed the title 
of General of Agile Cavalry (Chin shu 97:4a—7b; Sung shu 96:1a—3b; Wei shu 101:11la— 
11b; Pei shih 96:10a—10b). 

On July 10, Emperor Wu honoured his stepmother Hsiao Wen-shou as Empress 
Dowager. On July 13, he enfeoffed his younger half brother Tao-lien as king of Ch’ang- 
sha, and his youngest half brother Tao-kuei, who had died in 412, posthumously as 
king of Lin-ch’uan. Since Tao-kuei had no sons, Tao-lien’s second son, Yi-ch’ing, was 
made Tao-kuei’s successor as king of Lin-ch’uan (Sung shu 3:3a—4a; 51:18b; Nan shih 
1:24a; 11:3b: 13:1b, 6a). 

On July 18, Emperor Wu enfeoffed three sons as kings: 

Yi-chen became king of Lu-ling, 

Yi-lung became king of Yi-tu, 

Yi-k’ang became king of P’eng-ch’eng 

(Sung shu 3:4a; Nan shih 1:24b; 13:12a, 13b). 

On Aug. 1, the king of Ch’en-liu, Ts’ao Ch’ien, died (Sung shu 3:5a; Nan shih 1:24b). 
In 326, the Eastern Chin had enfeoffed the senior descendant of the Ts’ao house of the 
Wei to uphold the sacrifices to that dynasty. It follows that the Liu Sung continued the 
practice. In the same way, the kings of Ling-ling, succeeding the last emperor of Eastern 
Chin, upheld the sacrifices to their Ssu-ma ancestors. 

Emperor Wu took early steps to cement diplomatic relations on behalf of his new 
dynasty. On Aug.10, he promoted the duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih, Yang Sheng,’) from Gener- 
al-in-chief Who Subdues the West to General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry, and on 
May 9, 422, recognized him as king of Wu-tu. Henceforth, Wu-tu became the more 
common term for the old principality of Ch’ou-ch’ih. On Aug.16, 420, he promoted 
the king of Western Ch’in, Ch’i-fu Chih-p’an, from General Who Pacifies the West to 
General-in-chief Who Keeps the West in Peace. The ruler of Western Liang, Li Hsin, 
was awarded the titles of General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, Colonel Protecting 
the Tibetans, and duke of Chiu-ch’tan. Simultaneously, Emperor Wu conferred on the 
king of Koguryo the title of General-in-chief Who Subdues the East,®) and recognized 


5. The section devoted to them in Chin shu 97:4a—7b has been translated by Thomas D.Carroll, Account of 
the T’u-yii-hun. 

6. Geschichte, p.156; Toba-Reich, p.7. 

7. Sung shu 3:11a erroneously gives his name as Wei. 

8. Nan shih 79:2b renders the title as General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace. 
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him as king of Koguryo and duke of Lo-lang.°) The king of Paekche was appointed 
General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace. The “king” of Japan was given an 
unspecified title. In the following year, on Dec.4, 421, Emperor Wu made Chii-ch’ti 
Meng-sun, the king of Ho-hsi and ruler of Northern Liang, a General-in-chief Who 
Maintains the Army in Peace, Inspector of Liang province, and duke of Chang-yeh.!°) 
(Sung shu 3:5b, 9b, 11a; 96:4b; 97:20b, 22b; 98:4b, 16b, 17a; Wei shu 101:3b; Nan shih 
1:26b; 79:2b, 3b, 5a; Pei shih 96:3). 

Emperor Wu did not enthrone an empress, but on Sep.12, 420, posthumously 
conferred that title on his late principal wife, the Lady Tsang Ai-ch’in.'') Two days 
later, on Sep.14, he made his eldest son Yi-fu, the heir-apparent (Sung shu 3:6b; Nan 
shih 1:25a). 

On Apr.25, 422, a certain Tiao Mi, who is described as a fugitive from justice, 
managed to force his way into the capital. Although he must have had some following 
to achieve this, he was quickly defeated and killed (Sung shu 3:11a). 

Emperor Wu had been ill since early April of 422. On Apr.23, he was prematurely 
pronounced cured. When the illness broke out again in June, he summoned the heir- 
apparent to his bedside and give him his last advice. He also decreed that henceforth 
no imperial mother was allowed to take over the government.!*) This edict was only 
applicable to the two last emperors of the dynasty and was then, in fact, observed. 
Emperor Wu died on June 26, aged 60 (Sung shu 3:11a, 11b—12a; Nan shih 1:26a- 
27a).'3) His reign had been too brief to give any evidence of his ability as a ruler. 
History remembers him as a great general, but also as a brutal, treacherous, and ruth- 
less man who destroyed all who stood in his way. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR SHAO 
422-424 


Emperor Wu was succeeded by his eldest son, Yi-fu. The latter was born in 406, 
when his father already was 46 years old. His mother was the consort Chang. Yi-fu 
ascended the throne as Emperor Shao on the day his father died, June 26, 422 (Sung 
shu 4:1a). He was then 17 years old, well beyond the age of majority according to the 
standards of the time, and therefore entitled to rule in his own right. Yet, Emperor Wu 
had taken the unusual step of appointing three regents for him. These were the Super- 
visor of the Masters of Writing, Fu Liang, the Minister of Works, Hsti Hsien-chih, and 
the General Who Commands the Army, Hsieh Hui.'*) On July 5, Fu Liang was trans- 
ferred to become Inspector of the Palace Writers and Prefect of the Masters of Writing, 
and all three began "to assist the government” (Sung shu 4:1b; 43:4a, 12b; Nan shih 
1:28b; 15:10b, 19b). There is no explanation in the sources for Wu’s decision to appoint 
regents. It may have been inspired by misgivings about Yi-fu’s ability and stability. But 
if Emperor Wu had any doubts about the caliber of his eldest, these were not great 


9. In 422, he gave him the additional title of Regular Cavalier Attendant (Sung shu 97:20b; Nan shih 
79:2b). 

10. Sung shu 98:17a dates these appointments 422. 

11. She had died in 408, aged 48 (Sung shu 41:12b). 

12. Such had been the practice since Han times. See my Bureaucracy, p.151. 

13. According to Sung shu, Emperor Wu was 67 years old. Nan shih corrects this to 60. If he was born in 
363, 60 is obviously the correct age. 

14. Sung shu 43:4a mentions the General Who Maintains the North in Peace, T’an Tao-chi, as a fourth 
regent, but he seems to have been on the periphery. 
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enough to make him select another son as his successor. Events were to prove that 
Emperor Wu's choice had been a mistake and that it was to be tragic for both Shao and 
the regents. 

On June 26, 422, the day of his ascension, Emperor Shao honoured his stepgrand- 
mother Hsiao Wen-shou as Grand Empress Dowager. She died on Mar.7, 423, aged 81 
(Sung shu 4:1b, 2a; 41:12a; Nan shih 1:28b; 11:4a). 

Emperor Shao also enthroned the Lady Ssu-ma Mao-ying as empress.!°) She had 
become his principal wife before the fall of Eastern Chin and was a daughter of its last 
emperor, Kung, with the original title of Princess of Hai-yen. After the dismissal of her 
husband, she was demoted to Royal Consort, and died in 439, aged 47 (Sung shu 41:13b; 
Nan shih 11:5a). 

Ever since the future Emperor Wu had clashed with Northern Wei during his 
attack on Later Ch’in in 417, the T’o-pa and the south had been at war. On Dec.10, 
422,'*) a Northern Wei army conquered Hua-t’ai prefecture just south of the Yellow 
River (Map 20). In the Ist month of 423 (Jan.28-Feb.25), the Northern Wei general Ta 
Hsi-ang temporarily took the Impregnable Fortress (Chin-yung) of Lo-yang.'’) He then 
surrounded Hu-lao, situated further east, south of the Yellow River. The Liu Sung gen- 
eral Mao Te-tsu supposedly defeated him, but the siege continued. Other Northern 
Wei forces simultaneously raided the Shan-tung peninsula (Sung shu 4:la; 95:4a—7a; 
Wei shu 3:17a; 97:25b-26a; Nan shih 1:28b). 

On Mar.10, 423, Emperor Shao conferred on the ruler of Northern Liang, Chti- 
ch’ii Meng-sun the titles of General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, General-in-chief of 
Chariots and Cavalry, Acting General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Protecting 
the Hsiung-nu, Colonel of the Western Barbarians, Shepherd of Liang province, and 
Palace Attendant, and confirmed his self-assumed rank as king of Ho-hsi. At the same 
time, the king of the T’u-yti-hun, A-ch’ai, was made General Who Keeps the West in 
Peace and Inspector of Sha province, and enfeoffed as duke of Chiao-ho (Sung shu 
4:2a; 96:4a, 17a; Wei shu 101:11b; Nan shih 1:29a; 79:9b; Pei shih 96:10b). Sha was an 
imaginary Chinese province, comprising the habitats of the T’u-yti-hun. 

In the same 2nd month, a minor rebellion broke out in Northern Che-chiang, led 
by a native of Fu-yang prefecture named Sun Fa-kuang. He looted Shan-yin prefecture 
but was defeated by its Prefect, Lu Shao (Sung shu 4:2a). 

On Apr.23, Liu Sung forces attacked Hsti-ch’ang prefecture south of the Yellow 
River and killed the Northern Wei Grand Administrator Yui Lung. On Apr.14, Northern 
Wei cavalry raided Kao-p’ing prefecture in Shan-tung (Sung shu 4:2a; 95:9a-9b; Wei 
shu 3:17b; 97:26b). 

In the 4th month (Apr.26—May 25), Tung-yang in Shan-tung was under siege by 
Northern Wei forces. T’an Tao-chi counterattacked. When he reached Lin-ch’t 
prefecture, southeast of Tung-yang, the enemy withdrew on May 1 (Sung shu 4:2b; 
43:19b; 95:9b). But on May 24, another Northern Wei army took Hu-lao after a lengthy 


15. The exact date is unknown, since the dynastic historian, remarkably, omits to record the enthronement 
in Shao’s annals. 

16. Sung shu 4:1la and Nan shih 1:28b give the date as keng-jung, but the 12th month had no day with 
these cyclical characters. Wei shu 3:17a agrees that the attack took place in the 12th month. However, Sung 
shu 95:4a—4b gives the date as "1 1th month”, and that month did indeed have the day keng-jung, corresponding 
to Dec. 10. 

17. Chin-yung means Metal (i.e. Impregnable) Fortress. It was built between 227 and 239, jutted out from 
the northwest corner of Lo-yang, measured 132,840 square meters (32.8 acres), and was used for defense 
and as an imperial prison. See Ho Ping-ti, "Lo-yang”, pp.62-63, and p.94, Map III. 
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siege and captured its defender Mao Te-tsu '8) (Sung shu 4:2b; 95:10a—1lla; Wei shu 
3:18a; 97:2b; Nan shih 1:29a).!°) The military encounters this year had been more or 
less a stand-off, except that the Liu Sung was unable to prevent the T’o-pa forces from 
operating rather freely south of the Yellow River. 

On Aug.30, Emperor Shao enthroned his mother, the Consort Chang, as Empress 
Dowager. He could do this because his father’s principal wife had died before the 
foundation of the dynasty. After Shao’s dismissal, she was demoted to Royal Consort 
and died in 426 7°) (Sung shu 4:2b; 41:13b; Nan shih 1:29a; 11:4b). 

On Dec.24, Emperor Ming-ytian of Northern Wei died at the age of 32. He was 
conferred the temple name of Grand Exemplar (T’ai-tsung). His eldest son, Tao, 
succeeded him on Dec.27 as Emperor T’ai-wu. He had been born in 408 and therefore 
was 16 years old (Sung shu 4:2b; 95:13b—14a; Wei shu 2:30a; 3:19a; 4A:la; Pei shih 
1:29a; 2:1a).?') 

Also during 423,27) the ruler of Western Liang, Li Hsiin, made his last stand against 
Chii-ch’ti Meng-sun of Northern Liang at Tun-huang. The city fell, and Li Hstin killed 
himself (Chin shu 87:9b; Sung shu 98:16b; Wei shu 99:14a, 15a; Pei shih 93:21b). This 
was the end of Western Liang, and Northern Liang now possessed the entire Kan-su 
corridor. 

The regents Hsti Hsien-chih, Fu Liang, and Hsieh Hui had by this time concluded 
that Emperor Shao had to be dethroned. The reason given is "loss of virtue”. Hsii 
Hsien-chih consulted with T’an Tao-chi who advised against any action and refused to 
be part of it. This did not sway the others. They faced a problem, however, because 
they considered Emperor Wu’s second son, the king of Lu-ling, Liu Yi-chen, as unfit to 
be a ruler as Shao had been. Yi-chen was the son whom Liu Yi, the future Emperor 
Wu, had left in nominal charge of the Land Within the Passes, i.e. the northwest, in 
417, and who had done his part toward destroying the morale of the Eastern Chin 
forces there. His biography states that he was intelligent but "lacked virtue” and was 
interested in the pursuit of heterodox matters. This problem was solved by the decision 
first to dismiss Yi-chen, then Shao, and thereafter to install a new emperor. The Palace 
Attendant Ch’eng Tao-hui proposed that Emperor Wu's fifth son, Liu Yi-kung should 
be selected, but this was rejected by Hsii Hsien-chih. The grounds may have been Yi- 
kung’s arrogance and lack of integrity mentioned in his biography. The choice fell on 
the third son, Yi-lung (Sung shu 43:4a, 5a, 19b; 61:4a—5a, 10b; Nan shih 13:12b-13a:; 
15:10b, 22a). 

According to plan, Yi-chen was dismissed in the 1 st month of 424 (Feb. 16—Mar.15) 
to become a commoner and exiled to Hsin-an commandery in Che-chiang (Sung shu 
4:2b; 43:4a; 61:5a—6a; Nan shih 1:29a; Wei shu 97:27a; 13:13a).?%) 

On July 7, the regents acted against Emperor Shao.2*) He was spending that night 
in the Flower Forest Garden,**) resting in a Dragon Boat on the Lake of the Heavenly 


18. He died among the T’o-pa in 429, aged 65 (Sung shu 95:12b). 

19. Nan shih dates the conquest June 17. 

20. According to Nan shih 11:4b, she died in 425. 

21. Wei shu 4A:1a dates the ascension wrongly to the 10th month, which in the chronological sequence is 
impossible. The event took place in the 11th, as recorded by Pei shih 2:1a. 

22. This is the date given by Chin shu. It states that the Western Liang lasted for 24 years, from 400 to 423. 
Sung shu 98:16b dates the end to the 3rd month, 422 (Apr.7—May 6). 

23. Nan shih dates the dismissal 2nd month (Mar.16-Apr.14). 

24. Nan shih 1:29a dates the dismissal 5th month, chi-yu, which is an error for yi-yu. Sung shu 4:3a correctly 
has yi-yu. There was no chi-yu day in the 5th month. 

25. This is an earlier garden than the one which was reconstructed in 446 (Sung shu 53:4a—4b; Nan shih 
31:2b). 
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Abyss. Troops were sent to arrest him, two men of his entourage were killed, and he 
himself wounded. He was relieved of his imperial seal and taken to the Palace of the 
Heir-apparent. From there he was sent to reside in Wu prefecture in Chiang-su. The 
Empress Dowager issued an order, officially demoting Shao from emperor to king of 
Ying-yang for not having observed the proper mourning for his father and for other 
trespasses and wickedness. This order was dictated and enforced by the regents, since 
the emperor’s mother would not have done so voluntarily. However, Shao was not sent 
to live in Ying-yang, situated in northern Kuang-tung, but remained in Wu prefecture 
(Sung shu 4:4a—5a; Wei shu 97:27a; Nan shih 1:29a-29b). 

Subsequently, the regents sent a Member of the Suite of the Palace Writers, Hsing 
An-t’ai, to execute Shao in Wu prefecture. On Aug.4, Shao was informed of the verdict, 
attempted to flee through a gate, tripped, and was killed, aged 19. His brother Yi-chen 
was killed on probably the same day in Hsin-an commandery, aged 18 (Sung shu 43:5a; 
61:8a; Nan shih 1:29a, 29b-30a).°) 

Why did the regents resort to these desperate measures? The accusation of improper 
mourning was, of course, specious. After twenty-five months, it was too late to take 
action on such a matter. Neither did the regents seek power for themselves. Had they 
wished to do so, they would, as so often in Chinese history, have enthroned an infant 
boy and then acted in his name. One of Shao’s youngest brothers would have suited 
that purpose. Instead, they chose Yi-lung, who was 18 and therefore adult. The conclusion 
must be that Shao, as already feared by his father, was unstable. The Chinese system of 
government could, at least temporarily, survive a harmless half-wit, such as Emperor 
An of Eastern Chin. It had trouble coping with wilful, irresponsible, and psychopathic 
rulers. A dark streak ran through the Liu family which came to the fore in Emperor 
Shao, Emperor Wen, the First Dismissed Emperor, Emperor Ming, and the Last Dismissed 
Emperor. All but Wen and Ming were dethroned. Emperor Wen’s brother Yi-chi was a 
drunkard. Among Wen’s sons, Shao 2’) was a patricide, Ch’ang was petty and inattentive 
to duties, Hun cruel since youth, Hsiu-yu greedy, licentious, and without talent or 
ability, Hsiu-mao without restraint, and Hsiu-jo corrupt and without propriety. Emperor 
Hsiao-wu’s son Tzu-shang was degraded and cruel, and his daughter, the Princess of 
Shan-yin, lascivious (Sung shu 61:28b; 72:19a, 33b, 38a; 79:25a, 25b; 80:3a, 3b). 

The conclusion must be that the regents acted from honourable motives and in 
the interest of the dynasty by ridding it of an unsound ruler. The executions of Shao 
and his brother are excessive by modern standards, but not so by those of the time. The 
tragedy for the regents was that the new emperor, irrationally, resented their actions. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR WEN 
424-453 


Emperor Shao was succeeded by his brother Yi-lung, the third son of Emperor Wu. 
He had been born in 407. In 415, Yi-lung was enfeoffed as duke of P’eng-ch’eng 
prefecture. In 416, he was appointed Acting General Who Surpasses the Army, and, 
when his father set out on his great northern campaign, was left behind to protect 
P’eng-ch’eng. He was only 10 years old at that time, so that his duties were symbolic. 


26. Sung shu 61:8a dates Yi-chen’s execution the 6th month, kuei-wei, but the 6th month had no day with 
these cyclical characters. Kuei-wei is probably error for kuei-ch'ou, the day of Shao’s death. 
27. Not to be confused with the Emperor Shao under discussion. 
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Subsequently, he was appointed Chief Commandant of all military matters of six 
provinces. On July 18, 420, he was enfeoffed as king of Yi-tu. During the same year, he 
was placed in charge of a seventh province, appointed General Who Maintains the 
West in Peace, and then additionally made commandant of Hsiang province in Hu-nan 
(Sung shu 5:1a—1b; Nan shih 2:1a). Since in 420 Yi-lung was only 14 years old, all these 
appointments were still nominal. He resided in Chiang-ling prefecture. 

When Emperor Shao had been dismissed on July 27, 424, the regent Fu Liang 
went to Chiang-ling to welcome Yi-lung. The latter arrived in the capital on Sep.16, 
and ascended the throne as Emperor Wen on the following day, Sep.17 (Sung shu 5:1b- 
3a; 43:12b; Nan shih 2:1b—-2a; 15:19b). Since he was 18 years old at that time, he was 
adult by Chinese customs and entitled to rule. 

Emperor Wen’s mother, Hu Tao-an, had been reprimanded by her husband, the 
future Emperor Wu, for an unspecified offense in 409 and been forced to commit 
suicide. After his enthronment, Wu had posthumously made her a Favourite Beauty. 
On Sep.24, Wen enthroned her posthumously as Empress Dowager. Emperor Shao’s 
mother née Chang had after his dismissal returned her imperial seal so that the posi- 
tion was vacant. The same day, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his three youngest brothers as 
kings: 

Yi-kung became king of Chiang-hsia, 

Yi-hstian king of Ching-ling, 

Yi-chi king of Heng-yang 

(Sung shu 5:3b—-4a; 41:13b, 14a: Nan shih 2:2a; 11:4b-5a; 13:21a, 25b). 


On Oct.26, Emperor Wen’s principal wife, the Lady Yiian Ch’i-kuei, was enthroned 
as empress (Sung shu 5:4a; 41:15a; Nan shih 2:2a; 11:5b). She was then 20, two years 
older than her husband. 

Before the end of 424, Emperor Wen promoted Hsii Hsien-chih, Fu Liang, Hsieh 
Hui, and T’an Tao-chi from prefectural dukes to commandery dukes. All four rejected 
it (Sung shu 43:5a, 13a, 20a; 44:3a; Nan shih 19:2b). At Hsii Hsien-chih’s 
recommendation, Hsieh Hui was at this time appointed Chief Commandant of all 
military matters of seven provinces, General Who Comforts the Army, Colonel of 
Southern Aboriginals, and Inspector of Ching province (Sung shu 44:2a). 

On Feb.13, 425, the recently appointed Minister over the Masses, Hsti Hsien-chih, 
and the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Fu Liang, i.e. two of the former regents, 
ceremonially handed over the government to Emperor Wen. He accepted after three 
requests but retained them in their offices (Sung shu 5:3b, 4a; 43:5a—6b; Nan shih 2:2a; 
15:1 1a). 

In the 6th month of 425 (July 2-30), the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Sheng, 
died, aged 62. He was succeeded by his son Hsiian, who adopted the titles of King of 
Wu-tu, General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans, and 
Inspector of Ch’in province. Perhaps from lack of communications, he continued to 
use Emperor An’s Eastern-Chin reign title of yi-hsi. In the 11th month (Nov.26—Dec.25), 
Emperor Wen recognized him as king of Wu-tu, and ratified his titles of General Who 
Subdues the West, Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans, and Inspector of Northern Ch’in 
province. Relations having been reestablished, Yang Hsiian now adopted Emperor Wen’s 
reign title of yiian-chia. This did not prevent Yang Hsiian from also accepting titles 
from the Northern Wei in 427 and sending missions there in 426 and 428 (Sung shu 
5:4b; 98:5a; Wei shu 4A:4a, 6a, 6b; 101:3b—4a Nan shih 2:2b; Pei shih 96:3a—3b). 

One year later, Wen destroyed the men who had put him on the throne. Under 
normal circumstances, he could never have expected to become emperor. Even with 
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the dismissal of Shao, he could have been by-passed in favour of his younger brother 
Yi-kung, who obviously had some support in the bureaucracy. It was Hsti Hsien-chih 
and his allies he had to thank for his unexpected enthronement. Yet, he was hostile to 
the former regents. As early as the 8th month of 424 (Sep.9-Oct.8), he had post- 
humously restored his executed elder brother Yi-chen to his fief (Sung shu 61:8a; Nan 
shih 13:13a). This attitude was illogical and ungrateful. He also must have possessed 
some of that pathological trait which characterized so many members of his family. 

The standard technique during the Six Dynasties when an emperor wished to rid 
himself of a high official was to summon him to the palace and there to have him 
killed. Consequently, Emperor Wen summoned Hsii Hsien-chih and Fu Liang on Feb.8, 
426. But it was difficult to keep a secret, and someone within the palace warned Fu 
Liang. An equally standard technique to avoid a summons was to claim illness. Fu 
Liang did so and at the same time sent an intimate to warn Hsii Hsien-chih. The latter 
was already approaching the palace Gate of Eastern Brightness. He turned back and 
fled to Hsin-lin southwest of the capital. There he cut his throat and died, aged 63.7) 
Fu Liang managed to escape through a suburban gate but was then captured by the 
Colonel of Garrison Cavalry Kuo Hung, sent to the Commandant of Justice, and 
executed, aged 53. Hsti Hsien-chih’s sons Ch’iao-chih and Ch’i-nu were executed. 
Ch’iao-chih had been married to the Princess of Fu-yang, sixth daughter of Emperor 
Wu. Fu Liang’s relatives were exiled to Chien-an commandery (Sung shu 43:8b, 13a, 
17b; Nan shih 2:2b; 15:11a, 20a, 22a). 

Simultaneously, Emperor Wen sent the General in Command of the Centre, Tao 
Yen-chih, the General Who Subdues the North, T’an Tao-chi, and others to attack the 
third former regent Hsieh Hui, who still was Inspector of Ching province with Chiang- 
ling as his headquarters. Fu Liang and Hui’s brother, the Gentleman-in- Attendance of 
the Yellow Gates Hsti Chiao, managed to get a warning to him. Hsieh Hui’s biography 
states that he did not believe it. But when Emperor Wen executed Chiao, Chiao’s son 
Shih-p’ing, Hui’s son, the Gentleman of the Imperial Library Shih-hsiu, and Hui’s 
nephew Shao, the facts became only too obvious (Sung shu 5:5a; 44:3b; Nan shih 2:2b; 
15:22a—22b; 19:3a—4a, 6b). 

Hsieh Hui led a naval force down the Yang-tze to meet imperial troops proceeding 
upriver. He won an initial engagement at P’eng-ch’eng Island, but then was defeated in 
another naval battle at nearby Chi-chih Island. His troops scattered, and he returned 
by boat to Chiang-ling (Sung shu 43:20a; 44:16b-17a; Nan shih 19:4a). 

On Apr.1 1, Tao Yen-chih and T’an Tao-chi defeated Hsieh Hui’s officer Chou Ch’ao 
east of Chiang-ling. Chou Ch’ao surrendered. Hsieh Hui with his brother Tun and a 
nephew fled north, presumably in the hope of reaching Northern Wei. They were 
hampered by the fact that Tun was too fat to ride a horse. On Apr.22, they were captured 
at the Yen-t’ou Garrison in An-lu prefecture, and sent to the capital. Hsieh Hui was 
there executed, aged 37, together with his brother Tun, two nephews, and more than 
seven former officers, including Chou Ch’ao (Sung shu 5:5b; 44:17a, 20b; 45:17a; Nan 
shih 2:2b; 19:4b). 

On July 17, Emperor Wen changed the title of Chti-ch’ti Meng-sun, ruler of 
Northern Liang, from General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry to General-in-chief of Chariots 
and Cavalry (Sung shu 5:5b; 98:17b; Nan shih 2:3a). At this time Meng-sun’s heir- 
apparent Hsing-kuo (he fell in battle 431) requested from Emperor Wen a number of 
Chinese books, including the Book of Changes. Wen granted them, 475 chapters (chiian) 


28. According to Nan shih 15:11a, he hanged himself. 
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in all. Hsing-kuo also asked the Minister over the Masses, Wang Hung, for the Sou-shen 
chi (a book of marvels). Hung had it copied and sent (Sung shu 98:17b; Pei shih 93:21b). 
But like other neighbours of the Northern Wei, Chii-ch’ti Meng-sun was careful not to 
offend that state. He sent a son as a hostage to P’ing-ch’eng and on Nov.6, 431, accepted 
titles also from Emperor T’ai-wu (Wei shu 4A:13a; 99:16b—17b; Pei shih 93:22a). 

On Jan.30, 427, the former Grand Administrator of Wu commandery, Hsii P’ei- 
chih, was arrested. He was a nephew of Hsien-chih and had tried to save himself by 
rebelling with several hundred followers. All were executed (Sung shu 5:6b; 43:9b- 
10a; Nan shih 15:12a). 

On Feb.27, 429, Emperor Wen appointed his 21-year old half brother Yi-k’ang as 
Minister over the Masses and Intendant of the Masters of Writing. Yi-k’ang and the 
Minister of Works, Wang Hung, were to “assist”, i.e. to conduct, the government. Wang 
Hung was frequently ill and died in 432 at the age of 54, so that the burden of 
government fell on the youthful Yi-k’ang (Sung shu 5:8b; 42:16b, 27a; 68:2a; Nan shih 
2:3b; 13:13b—-14a). 

On May 14, Emperor Wen enthroned his eldest son Shao as heir-apparent (Sung 
shu 5:8b; Nan shih 2:3b). 

The king of the T’u-yii-hun, A-ch’ai, had died in 426 and was succeeded by Mu- 
kuei.”°) On Feb.14, Emperor Wen appointed him General Who Subdues the West, 
Inspector of the imaginary Sha province, and duke of Lung-hsi (Sung shu 5:9a-9b; 
96:4b; Wei shu 101:12a—12b; Pei shu 96:10b—11a). But while an alliance was in the 
interest of both states, Mu-kuei was careful not to provoke the Northern Wei. On 
Oct.3, 431, he accepted from Emperor T’ai-wu the titles of General-in-chief and king 
of Western Ch’in, and he sent diplomatic missions also to his court. Emperor Wen 
countered by recognizing Mu-kuei as king of Lung-hsi (Wei shu 4A:13a, 15b; 101:12b, 
14b; Pei shih 96:11a, 12b). 

In Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Hsiian had died in 429 and had been succeeded by 
his son Pao-tsung. But Hsiian’s brother Nan-tang dismissed Pao-tsung and proclaimed 
himself King of Wu-tu, Inspector of Ch’in province, and Colonel Pacifying the Tibet- 
ans.°°) On July 30, 430, Emperor Wen appointed him General Who Surpasses the 
Army and recognized him as Inspector of Ch’in province and king of Wu-tu (Sung shu 
5:9b; 98:5a—-5b; Wei shu 101:4a; Nan shih 2:4a; 79:10b; Pei shih 96:3b). 

On Apr.10, 430, the General of the Right,3!) Tao Yen-chih, had been ordered to 
lead a naval force via the rivers and canals to the Yellow River. Having made slow 
progress because the water level was low, he overran the Ch’iao-ao Garrison on Aug.8 
and that of Hua-t’ai on Aug.18. But the Northern Wei struck back. On Nov.23, it 
attacked Lo-yang and on Nov.26 took its Impregnable Fortress. Hu-lao fell on Dec.1. 
On Dec.10, Emperor Wen sent the General Who Subdues the South, T’an Tao-chi to 
shore up the campaign, but meanwhile Tao Yen-chih had retreated from Hua-t’ai (Sung 
shu 5:9b-10a; 43:20a—20b; 46:6a; 95:18a; Wei shu 4A:9b-1 1b; 97:27b—28a; Nan shih 
2:4a; 15:22b—23a; 25:4b-Sa). 

A raid by Lin-yi on Chiu-chen commandery in northern Vietnam and a Chinese 
counterattack ended inconclusively. Lin-yi sought military support from the state of 
Fu-nan in modern southernmost Cambodia and Vietnam but did not receive it (Sung 
shu 97:1b; Nan shih 78:3a). 


29. At times, his name is given as Mu-jung-kuei, e.g. in Sung shu 5:12b. His father was Wu-ho-ti. 
30. I.e. Ch’iang Tibetans. 
31. Nan shih 2:4a refers to him first as General of the Left and then as General of the Right. 
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During 430, Emperor Wen recognized the new king of Paekche and confirmed 
him in his father’s rank as General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace (Sung shu 
97:23a; Nan shih 79:3b). 

On Feb.6, 431, Chu-yai commandery was reestablished on Hai-nan (Sung shu 5:10b). 
No commandery with that name had existed there since 46 B.C. However, Sung shu’s 
administrative survey for 464 does not list any unit with that name, so that the rest- 
oration may not have lasted. 

On Feb.13, T’an Tao-chi won a victory at Shou-chang prefecture, just south of the 
Yellow River,??) but on Mar.9, Northern Wei troops entered Hua-t’ai. On Mar.21,T’an 
Tao-chi was forced to withdraw, and on Mar.25, the Inspector of Ch’ing province in 
Shan-tung, Hsiao Ssu-hua, fled (Sung shu 5:10b; 43:20b; Wei shu 4A:12a, 12b; 97:28a— 
28b; Nan shih 2:4a; 15:23a; 18:2b). Once more, the military encounters between Liu 
Sung and Northern Wei had been inconclusive or even slightly to the advantage of the 
latter. 

During 431, another two northern states came to their ends. In 428, the king of 
Western Ch'in, Ch’i-fu Chih-p’an, had died *%) and been succeeded by his second son 
Mu-mo. In the 1st month of 431 (Jan.29-Feb.27), Western Ch'in was attacked by Ho- 
lien Ting, emperor of Ta Hsia. Mu-mo surrendered to him and was killed with many of 
his relatives (Chin shu 125:9a; Wei shu 4A:7b, 12a; 99:9b-—10a; Chou shu 93:20a—-20b; 
Nan shih 2:3b; Pei shih 93:20a—-20b). Western Ch’in has ceased to exist, and Ta Hsia 
was soon to follow it. 

Ho-lien Po-po, emperor of Ta Hsia, had died in 425 and been succeeded by his 
second son Ch’ang. In 428, Ch'ang was captured by Northern Wei troops and brought 
to the capital of P’ing-ch’eng. He was there ordered to marry Emperor T’ai-wu’s younger 
sister, the princess of Shih-p’ing, and enfeoffed as king of Ch’in.**) In 434, he was 
accused of planning a rebellion, fled, and was killed on May 7. After Ch’ang’s capture, 
his younger brother Ting had in 428 become emperor of Ta Hsia. Having destroyed 
Western Ch’in in the lst month of 431, he attacked the T’u-yii-hun in the 6th (June 
26—July 25). He was, however, captured by their king, Mu-kuei, extradited to Northern 
Wei on May 13, 432, and executed. This brought the Ta Hsia State to an end. Including 
Ch’ang-an, it was absorbed by Northern Wei (Chin shu 130:9a; Sung shu 95:14a—15b; 
96:5a; Wei shu 4A:3a, 6a—6b, 12b, 13a, 15a, 19b; 95:22b ff; 101:12b; Nan shih 2:3b; Pei 
shih 93:4a; 96:1la). The number of contemporary emperors in China had thereby 
been reduced to two, Wen of Liu Sung and T’ai-wu of Northern Wei. 

On July 22, 432, Emperor Wen conferred titles on the T’u-yti-hun ruling house. 
Mu-kuei’s younger brother Mu-yen 2°) was appointed a General Who Pacifies the East,**) 
and Shu-lo-kan’s son Shih-ch’ien a General Who Pacifies the North. On Aug.4, Mu- 
kuei himself was made a General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, Inspector of West- 
ern Ch’in and Ho provinces, Acting Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, and king of 
Lung-hsi. Simultaneously, the king of Wu-tu (Chou-ch’ih), Yang Nan-tang was given 
the further title of General Who Subdues the West (Sung shu 5:12a—-12b; 96:5a; Nan 
shih 2:5a). Ho was another province which only existed in the imagination of the Liu 
Sung. 


32. Nan shih 15:23a gives the name wrongly as Shou-yang. 

33. Chin shu 125:9a dates his death 427. 

34. Pei shih 93:4a. According to Sung shu 95:14a, he was enfeoffed as duke. 

35. Here called Mu-jung-yen. 

36. The characters p'ing-tung are reversed in Sung shu 5:12a. The title is given correctly in 96:5a. 


In the 9th month (Oct. 10—Nov.8), the heterodox bandit Chao Kuang rose in Ssu- 
ch’uan, allied with the Taoist Ch’eng Tao-yang from the Yang-ch’iian Temple. Chao 
Kuang called himself King of Shu, adopted a reign title, appointed officials, and laid 
siege to Ch’eng-tu. That siege lasted well into the following year, the defenders making 
frequent sallies and neither side being able to gain a decisive victory. In the 2nd month 
of 433 (Mar.7—Apr.5), Ch’eng Tao-yang built an altar and made a burnt offering to 
Heaven. In the 5th month (June 4-July 2), the rebels were finally routed. Chao Kuang 
went into hiding. Ch’eng Tao-yang withdrew in the 9th month (Sep.30—Oct.28) with 
his followers to the mountains of Ch’i prefecture. In the 4th month of 437 (May 21- 
June 18), Chao Kuang surrendered, and Ch’eng Tao-yang was murdered by a subordi- 
nate. Chao Kuang was sent to Chien-k’ang. In 439, he was there accused of planning to 
rebel again and executed (Sung shu 5:13a; 45:22b—28b; Nan shih 17:8a-8b). 

On Jan.26, 433, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his fifth son Shao 2’) as king of Lu-ling. 
On Feb. 19, he transferred his own brother Yi-hsiian from Chang-ling to the Nan-ch’iao 
kingdom (Sung shu 5:13a; 61:9a; Nan shih 2:5a; 13:21a). 

In the 11th month of 433 (Nov.28—Dec.26), war broke out between the king of 
Wu-tu (Chou-ch’ih), Yang Nan-tang, and Liu Sung. It might have been caused by a 
great famine in Ch’ou-ch’ih during 432 and the consequent need to obtain victuals. In 
any event, Nan-tang invaded the upper Han River valley. The official in charge of its 
defense, Chen Fa-hu, fled. In the 4th month of 434 (May 24-June 22), Nan-tang was 
finally defeated by Hsiao Ssu-hua, and the lost territory was recovered. That month, 
Nan-tang sent an embassy to resume relations. But he also accepted the titles of Gen- 
eral-in-chief Who Subdues the South, Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, Shepherd of 
Ch'in and Liang provinces, and king of Southern Ch’in from Northern Wei (Sung shu 
5:14a; 78:2a—-3b; 98:6a-6b; Wei shu 4A:18b; 101:4b, 5a; Nan shih 2:5a—5b; Pei shih 
96:4a). 

In the 1st month of 434 (Jan.26—Feb.23), a fugitive from justice by name of Ma Ta- 
hstian assembled followers and went on a looting spree in T’ai-shan commandery on 
Shan-tung. He was immediately crushed (Sung shu 5:14a). 

In Northern Liang, Chii-ch’ti Meng-sun had died in the 4th month of 433 (May 5- 
June 3) at the age of 66. He was succeeded by his third son Mao-ch’ien,**) who on July 
8, 434, was by Emperor Wen appointed General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, Acting 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Protecting the Hsiung-nu, Colonel of 
the Western Barbarians, and Inspector of Liang province, and recognized as king of Ho- 
hsi. The Northern Wei also confirmed him in the titles it had conferred on his father. A 
younger sister of his became a concubine of Emperor T’ai-wu, and a younger sister of 
T’ai-wu became his wife (Chin shu 129:7a; Sung shu 5:14a; 98:18a—19b; Wei shu 4a:18b; 
99:18b—19a; Nan shih 2:5a; 5b; Pei shih 93:22a—22b). 

The king of Northern Yen, Feng Pa, had died in 430. His son Yi was killed by Pa’s 
youngest brother Hung. On Mar.30, 435, Emperor Wen recognized Hung as king of 
Northern Yen (Chin shu 125:13b; Sung shu 5:14b; Wei shih 4A:12a; Nan shih 2:4a, 5b; 
Pei shih 93:17b).2) 

At the end of 435, Emperor Wen fell ill and was on New Year’s Day, 436, too sick 
to give the customary great audience. His illness was to last until 442 (Sung shu 5:15a; 
Nan shih 2:6a). It came to affect his outlook and make him suspicious of designs against 


37. Radical 120. 
38. Wei shu 4A:18b and 99:18—19b calls him Mu-chien. 
39. Wei shu refers to Feng Hung throughout as Wen-t’ung. This may have been his style. 
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him. This led to the execution on trumped-up charges of the famous general T’an Tao- 
chi, then the Minister of Works and Inspector of Chiang province, and his sons and 
others on Apr.9, 436 (Sung shu 5:15a; 43:21a—21b; Nan shih 2:6a; 15:23a—23b). 

On Sep.30, Emperor Wen enfeoffed two sons as kings: 

Chiin became king of Shih-hsing, 

Chiin became king of Wu-ling 

(Sung shu 5:15b; 6:1a; 99:18a; Nan shih 3:6a).*°) 

At some time during 436, the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Nan-ti, assumed 
the grander title of King of Ta Ch’in, adopted a reign title, and appointed officials. He 
did not, however, sever his relations to the Liu Sung. Reacting to a great drought and 
other portents in 440, he relinquished his new title that year, and again called himself 
king of Wu-tu (Sung shu 98:8a; Wei shu 101:5a; Pei shih 96:4a). 

Still another northern state was destroyed in 436. This was Northern Yen. Being 
attacked and defeated by the T’o-pa, its last king, Feng Hung, fled to Koguryo on June 
4, and his state was annexed. On June 7, Emperor T’ai-wu of Northern Wei sent an 
envoy to Koguryo, demanding Feng Hung’s extradition. This was rejected. Feng Hung 
petitioned Emperor Wen to be given a refuge in the Liu Sung State. Emperor Wen 
agreed to this and sent the envoys Wang Po-chii and Chao Tz’u-hsing to escort him. 
Simultaneously, he requested Koguryo to release Hung. Instead, the king of Koguryo 
killed Hung in 438 (Mar. 12—Apr.10). Wen’s envoys retaliated by slaying the executioners. 
They were imprisoned in Koguryo but survived (Chin shu 125:13b; Wei shu 4A:23b, 
24a, 25b; 93:18b-19a; 97 21b; Nan shih 2:6a; 79:2b; Pei shih 93:18b-19a). 

On Jan.31, 438, the ruler of Northern Liang, Chti-ch’ti Mao-ch’ien, as his brother 
Hsing-kuo before him, requested from Emperor Wen a variety of Chinese books, 
amounting to 154 chapters (chiian). All were granted (Sung shu 5:16a; 98:19b). 

The king of the T’u-yui-hun, Mu-kuei, had died in 436 and been succeeded by his 
full younger brother Mu-yen.*') On Mar.18, 438, Emperor Wen placed Mu-yen in 
nominal chief command of all military matters in Ch’in, Ho, and Sha provinces, 
appointed him General-in-chief, Acting Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, and Inspector 
of Western Ch’in and Ho provinces, and enfeoffed him as king of Lung-hsi. On Nov.8, 
Mu-yen also accepted titles from Northern Wei (Sung shu 5:16a; 96:5b; Wei shu 4A:24a, 
25a; 101:14b; Nan shih 2:6a—6b; 79:9b; Pei shih 96:1 2b). 

In the 4th month of 438 (May 10—-June 8), the Lady Yin was selected as the prin- 
cipal wife of the heir-apparent Shao (Sung shu 5:16a). 

In 439, Emperor Wen needed horses for a planned campaign. According to the 
sources, he “ordered” the king of Koguryo to send horses, who thereupon “presented” 
800 (Sung shu 97:21b; Nan shih 79:2b). This is, of course, a sino-centric statement. The 
Liu Sung, no doubt, had to pay for the animals. This is, however, another interesting 
case of horses being shipped long-distance by sea. 

On July 13, 439, Emperor Wen recognized Mu-yen of the T’u-yti-hun as king of 
Ho-nan, and on July 17 conferred on the late Shu-lo-kan’s son Shih-yin the title of 
General Who Pacifies the West (Sung shu 5:17b; 96:5b; Nan shih 2:6b). 

On Sep.2, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his son Sho as king of Nan-p’ing (Sung shu 
5:17b; Wei shu 101:14b; Nan shih 2:6b). 

In the fall, Emperor T’ai-wu of Northern Wei personally attacked the state of 


40. In transcription, Emperor Wen’s second and third son were both named Chiin but the Chinese char- 
acters are different. The character of the second who became king of Shih-hsing is written with radical 85, 
the character of the third, who became king of Wu-ling and later Emperor Hsiao-wu with radical 187. 

41. Wei shu calls him Mu-li-yen. 
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Northern Liang and surrounded its ruler Chii-ch’ti Mao-ch’ien in Ku-tsang. Mao-ch’ien 
surrendered on Oct.18, was brought to P’ing-ch’eng, and there later forced to commit 
suicide. The year 439 is therefore considered as the last of Northern Liang, but it was 
not the end of resistance. Mao-ch’ien’s younger brothers Wu-hui and Yi-te withdrew to 
Tun-huang which was held by their first cousin T’ang-erh. From there, they 
counterattacked in 440 and in the third month (Apr.18—May 16) conquered the Chiu- 
ch’tian oasis. By the 5th month of 441 (June 5-July 4), Wu-hui and T’ang-erh had 
fallen out with each other, which led to the defeat and death of the latter. In the 7th 
month of that year (Aug.3-Sep.1), a Northern Wei army laid siege to Chiu-ch’tian 
which fell in the 10th month (Oct.31—Nov.28). In the 4th month of 442 (Apr.26—May 
25), Wu-hui abandoned Tun-huang, entered the Tarim Basin in Central Asia, and 
conquered the Shan-shan kingdom ‘?) at lake Lob-nor. In the 9th month (Oct.20- 
Nov.18), he also took the Kao-ch’ang oasis at present Turfan. On Feb.16, 441, Emperor 
T’ai-wu conferred various titles on Wu-hui. On July 30, 442, Emperor Wen of Liu 
Sung also showered Wu-hui with nominal titles: Regular Cavalier Attendant, Chief 
Commandant of all military matters of Liang, Ho, and Sha provinces, General-in-chief 
Who Subdues the West, Acting General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Protecting 
the Hsiung-nu, Colonel of the Western Barbarians, and Inspector of Liang province, 
and enfeoffed him with the now obsolete title of king of Ho-hsi (Chin shu 129:7a; Sung 
shu 5:21a; 98:20a—20b; Wei shu 4A:26b—27a; 4B:2a; Nan shih 2:6b, 7b; Pei shih 93:22b- 
24a). 

With the demise of Northern Liang in 439, the period of the so-called Sixteen 
States had come to an end. These, to recapitulate, were as follows: 


State Duration Ruling House 
1. Han or Former Chao 304-329 Hsiung-nu 
2. Shu or Han 304-347 Chinese *3) 
3. Former Liang 314-376 Chinese 
4. Later Chao 319-352 Hsiung-nu 
5. Former Yen 337-370 Hsien-pi 
6. Former Ch’in 351-394 Tibetan (Ti) 
7. Later Yen 384-409 Hsien-pi 
Western Yen 384-394 Hsien-pi 
8. Later Ch’in 384-417 Tibetan (Ch’iang) 
9. Western Ch’in 385-400, 409-431 Hsien-pi 
10. Later Liang 386-404 Tibetan (Ti) 
11. Southern Liang 397-404, 408-414 Hsien-pi 
12. Northern Liang 397-439 Hsiung-nu “*) 
13. Southern Yen 399-410 Hsien-pi 
14. Western Liang 400-423 Chinese 
15. Ta Hsia 407-431 Hsiung-nu 
16. Northern Yen 409-436 Chinese 
42. The Shan-shan kingdom is in the West better known as Lou-lan. 
43. Originally perhaps Thai but sinified long ago. 
44. Except for the first ruler, Tuan Yeh, who was Chinese. 
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"Sixteen” states is a traditional but capricious designation. Later and Western Yen 
are lumped together for no discernable reason. If the Northern Wei is omitted because 
it belongs to a later and greater era, Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) should at least have been 
added. 

The dates can be arbitrary. For instance, Mu-jung Huang enthroned himself as king 
of Former Yen in 337, and that should be the beginning of his dynasty. The traditional 
chronology prefers 349, the first year of full reign of his son Mu-jung Chiin.*) Where 
I differ, I have strictly followed the sources. 

Lastly, the ethnicity of the ruling houses was mixed, and pure blood lines must 
have been few. Each ruler had a harem with women of different origins, and hardly 
anything is known about them. Some Chinese rulers no doubt had barbarian ancestry, 
and the same must have been true vice versa. 

So much is certain that with the year 439, the political map of China had been 
greatly simplified. Only two great states remained, Liu Sung in the south and Northern 
Wei in the north plus the kingdom of Wu-tu (Chou-ch’ih). 

On Jan.29, 440, the heir-apparent of Liu Sung, Shao, reached majority (Sung shu 
5:18a; Nan shih 2:6b). 

On Sep.8, the Empress Yiian Ch’i-kuei died, aged 36. She had born her husband 
his eldest son, the heir-apparent Shao, and a daughter, the Princess of Tung-yang, Liu 
Ying-o. Later, she had been replaced in the emperor’s affection by the Pure Consort 
P’an, whereafter she had made a point of avoiding him (Sung shu 5:18a; 41:15a; Nan 
shih 2:7a; 11:5a—5b). 

During his illness, Emperor Wen had become increasingly suspicious also of his 
younger brother Yi-k’ang. The latter still conducted the government, with Wen 
interfering from time to time. The following events were to show that some sympathy 
existed in officialdom for replacing Wen with Yi-k’ang. It is not clear whether the latter 
made himself available. More likely, he kept a low profile and awaited the outcome. 
Toward the end of 440, Emperor Wen became fearful of a coup and acted against Yi- 
k’ang obliquely. He stationed troops within the palace against any emergency, and on 
Nov.13 executed more than twelve supposed supporters of Yi-k’ang. These included 
the respected former Governor of Tan-yang, Liu Chan, with two brothers and one son. 
Another five men were exiled. Yi-k’ang was sent away from the capital and made 
Inspector of Chiang province with his headquarters in Yu-chang commandery in 
Chiang-hsi (Sung shu 5:18b; 68:4b—5b; 69:5b—6a; Nan shih 2:7a; 13:15b). 

In the 11th month, the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Nan-tang, once more 
looted the Han River valley. On Jan.12, 442, Emperor Wu sent the General Who Is 
Spirited Like a Dragon, P’ei Fang-ming, and the Inspector of Liang “6) and Ch’in 
provinces, Liu Chen-tao,‘”) against him. On June 13, 442, they defeated Nan-tang in a 
great battle at Kao-lan prefecture. He fled to Northern Wei, was there received in 
audience on Aug.3, and subsequently died among the T’o-pa. P’ei Fang-ming and Liu 
Chen-tao were later accused of having embezzled gold and silver objects and good 
horses during the campaign. On Sep.5, 443, they were thrown into prison and died 
(Sung shu 5:20a, 20b, 22a; 47:3b—4b; 98:8a—-9a; Wei shu 4B:2b; 5:15a; 97:29a—29b; 
101:5b; Nan shih 2:7b; 17:5a—5b; 79:10b; Pei shih 96:4b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 441 (Dec.29, 441—Jan.26, 442), the Grand 


45. E.g.Tchang, Synchronismes, p.186, and Hermann, Atlas, p.29. 
46. This is the province which then comprised the upper Han River valley. 
47. Wei shu refers to him as Liu K’ang-tsu. 
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Administrator of Chin-ning commandery in Yiin-nan,‘**) Ts’uan Sung-tzu, rebelled but 
was quickly defeated (Sung shu 5:20a; Nan shih 2:7b). 

In the 4th month of 442 (Apr.26—May 25), Emperor Wen finally recovered from 
his long illness (Sung shu 20b; Nan shih 2:7b). 

In the 2nd month of 443 (Mar.17—Apr.14), Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) was briefly 
conquered by the Northern Wei. Yang Pao-tsung was sent to P’ing-ch’eng, suspected of 
plotting an uprising, and there executed. But as early as the 3rd month (Apr.15—-May 
14), loyalists defeated the T’o-pa forces and enthroned Pao-tsung’s younger brother 
Wen-te. The latter adopted the titles of General-in-chief Who Subdues the West, 
Shepherd of Ch’in, Ho, and Liang provinces, Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans, Duke of 
Ch’ou-ch’ih, and presumably also King of Wu-tu. Thereafter, he sent an embassy to the 
Liu Sung. Emperor Wen recognized him in the 7th month (Aug.12-Sep.9) as king of 
Wu-tu and appointed him a Regular Cavalier Attendant, General-in-chief Who Subdues 
the West,*”) Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans, and Inspector of Northern Ch’in province 
(Sung shu 5:21b, 22a; 98:9b—10b; Wei shu 4B:3b—4a; 101:5b—6a; Nan shih 2:8a; 79:10b; 
Pei shih 96:4b). 

On June 7, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his son Tan as king of Kuang-ling (Sung shu 
5:22a; 79:1b Nan shih 2:8a; 14:12a). 

Some time during 443, Emperor Wen recognized the ruler of Japan as “king” of 
that country and appointed him General Who Keeps the East in Peace. This repeated 
an earlier undated action by Emperor Wen to the same effect, when titles also were 
conferred on another thirteen Japanese (Sung shu 97:24a; Nan shih 79:6a). 

On Mar.30, 444, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his son Hung as king of Chien-p’ing 
(Sung shu 5:23b; 72:5a; Nan shih 2:8b; 14:16a). 

Chit-ch’ti Wu-hui, the conqueror of Shan-shan and Kao-ch’ang in Central Asia 
had meanwhile died and been succeeded by his younger brother An-chou. On Oct.9, 
444, Emperor Wen appointed him a Regular Cavalier Attendant, Chief Commandant 
of all military matters of Liang, Ho, and Sha provinces, Acting Wu and Chi Colonel,*°) 
and Inspector of Liang province, and nominally enfeoffed him as king of Ho-hsi (Sung 
shu 5:24b; 98:21b; Nan shih 2:8b). The Ho and Sha provinces had been earlier allocated 
to the T’u-yii-hun, but, since they only existed on imaginary Chinese maps, their 
inspectorship was an empty honour to be granted as the Liu Sung fancied. 

On Mar.8, 445, Emperor Wen enfeoffed two sons as kings: 

Yi became king of Tung-hai, 

Ch’ang became king of Yi-yang 

(Sung shu 5:25a; 72:18a; 79:19a; Nan shih 2:8b; 14:18a, 18b). 

On Aug.20, troops under the nominal command of Emperor Wen’s third, 16-year 
old son, Chiin *!) inflicted a serious defeat on the aboriginals at the Mien (Han) River. 
Large numbers of them were transferred to the capital area for resettlement (Sung shu 


5 :25b).°2) 


48. Chin-ning commandery was located west of the present K’un-ming hsien, Yiin-nan. 

49. Sung shu 5:22a omits the "in-chief”. 

50. This office was created in 48 B.C. with usually two appointees, the Wu Colonel and the Chi Colonel. 
The meaning of the title is unclear. The officers were stationed in Turfan and responsible for agricultural 
garrisons and the pacification of the Western Region by diplomatic and military means. In the present case, 
Wu and Chi Colonel had obviously become a single and symbolic designation. See my Bureaucracy, pp. 110- 
112, 113, and pp.190-191, note 150. 

51. This was the future Emperor Hsiao-wu. See vol.II for details on the aboriginals. 

52. Notice that from 445, the Northern Wei calendar, according to which all dates are given in Wei shu, 
differs from that of the southern dynasties. This is due to different placing of the intercalary months. See A 
Sino-Western Calendar, Table 3, for the Northern Wei calendar. 
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On Jan.23, 446, the Supervisor of the Household of the Heir-apparent, Fan Yeh, 
was executed together with two sons, an uncle, and several others accused of having 
been his co-conspirators. Fan Yeh was then 48 years old and none other than the famous 
historian who had compiled the Hou Han shu in its present form. Once more, Emperor 
Wen’s brother Yi-k’ang was implicated. The high officials advocated his execution. 
Emperor Wen rejected this but on Jan.25 stripped him of his offices, demoted him, his 
son and daughter to commoners, and sent them under guard into exile in southern 
Chiang-hsi (Sung shu 5:25b; 68:10a—-11la; 69:20a; 71:3b; Wei shu 97:29b; Nan shih 
2:9a; 13:16b; 33:9a). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.12—May 11), a Northern Wei raid into Shan-tung and the 
Southern Plain north of the Huai River was repelled (Sung shu 5:26a; Wei shu 97:20b). 

An attack on the Lin-yi State in southern Vietnam had been considered by Emperor 
Wen ever since 443. The high officials were divided, and most advised against it. Only 
the Palace Attendant and General of the Guards, Shen Yen-chih, and the Inspector of 
Kuang province, Lu Hui, were in favour. The emperor finally went ahead, and in 446 
the Inspector of Chiao province, T’an Ho-chih, was ordered to attack Lin-yi. After 
several victories, he was opposed by the king of Lin-yi himself, Fan Yang-mai. In the 6th 
month (July 10—Aug.7)°*) a battle was fought in which the king used elephants against 
the Chinese. But the Chinese managed to turn the elephants and put them to flight. 
While Lin-yi certainly was not conquered” as the sources claim, an enormous booty in 
gold and silver was taken. This was on Aug.6, 447, distributed among the victors (Sung 
shu 5:26a, 27a; 63:15a; 76:4a—4b; 97:1 b—2b; Nan shih 2:8a; 36:6a; 37:19a; 78:3b—4a). 

On Nov.1, 447, a rebellion broke out in Yu-chang commandery in Chiang-hsi, led 
by a local man named Hu Tan-chih, the former Prefect Yuan Yin, and others. They 
killed the Grand Administrator and took possession of the commandery. The former 
victor over Lin-yi, T’an Ho-chih, who had just returned to the capital for reassignment, 
quelled the uprising (Sung shu 5:27a; 68:11a; 97:3a—3b; Nan shih 13:16b). 

Emperor Wen’s brother Yi-k’ang had been stationed in Yu-chang from 440 to 446, 
had lived there in exile from 446, and obviously had gained some local support. The 
sources state that the uprising was in his favour. Wen’s ever-sycophantic brother Yi- 
kung proposed that Yi-k’ang be exiled to a border commandery in the south. The 
emperor took no action until the 1st month of 451 (Feb.17—Mar.17), when he sent an 
official to present poison to Yi-k’ang. The latter was a Buddhist and rejected the poison 
on the grounds that those who committed suicide were not reincarnated as human 
beings. He was therefore killed, aged 43 (Sung shu 68:11a—12a; Nan shih 13:17a). 

On Dec.27, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his son Hun as king of Ju-yin (Sung shu 5:27); 
79:24b; Nan shih 2:9b; 14:19b).*4) 

On July 26, 448, the king of Ling-ling, Ssu-ma Yuan-yu, died (Sung shu 5:28a; Nan 
shih 2:9b). He had been the current head of the former Chin dynasty’s ruling house, 
charged with upholding the sacrifices to it. 

On Oct.8, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his son Yui as king of Huai-yang (Sung shu 
5:28a). 

During 448, the Northern Wei again attacked Ch’ou-ch’ih. Yang Wen-te was 
defeated, fled to Liu Sung, and entered the service of that dynasty. He was there killed 
by the rebellious Liu Yi-hstian in 454 (Sung shu 98:10b—11la; Wei shu 4B:11b—12a; 
101:6a; Pei shih 96:5a, 5b). 


53. This is the month given by Sung shu 5:26a. 97:2b places the victory in the 5th month (June 10—July 9). 
54. According to Nan shih 2:9b, he was enfeoffed as king of Ju-yang. 
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In the 10th month of 449 (Nov. 1-30), Emperor Wen transferred his son, Tan from 
Kuang-ling to the Sui kingdom (Sung shu 5:30a; 79:1b; Nan shih 2:9a; 14:12a). 

Also during 449, Emperor Wen recognized the rulers of P’o-huang and Po’-ta as 
kings (Sung shu 97:8a, 8b; Nan shih 78:11b, 12a). These states are by the dynastic 
historians classified as belonging to the "Southwestern Barabarians’”. 

450 was the year when the perennial war with Northern Wei heated up. In the 2nd 
month (Feb.28—Mar.28), T’o-pa forces raided the Southern Plain north of the Huai 
River, putting Liu Sung officials to flight, and then attacked Hstian-hu township (Map 
21). It was valiantly defended by the Acting Grand Administrator of Ju-nan, Ch’en 
Hsien. The T’o-pa built movable high towers from which they could shoot with 
crossbows across the city wall into the town. They also attempted to fill in the moat 
from specially constructed vehicles. This lasted for more than forty days. Emperor Wen 
sent the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Tsang Chih, to the rescue. The T’o- 
pa thereupon burned their siege engines and withdrew (Sung shu 5:30b; 72:2a—2b; 
74:3b; 95:32b-33b; Wei shu 97:30a; Nan shih 2:10a; 14:11a—11b; 18:20b). 

To raise funds for an army against the T’o-pa, Emperor Wen reduced the salaries of 
the officials by one-third and ordered the kings, dukes, their principal wives, and the 
high officials to make contributions of gold and silk (Sung shu 5:30b; 95:39a; Wei shu 
97:31a). 

On Aug.5, the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Wang Hsiian-mu, march- 
ed north, and at about the same time the emperor’s uncle, the Grand Commandant 
Yi-kung, reached P’eng-ch’eng. On Aug.10, the Northern Wei troops abandoned the 
Ch’iao-ao garrison to Wang Hstian-mu, who then attacked Hua-t’ai. He was defeated 
and returned to Ch’iao-ao. Other Liu Sung forces were more successful, took Hung- 
nung prefecture on Dec.4, Kuan-ch’eng township *) on Dec.19, Shan prefecture on 
Dec.27, and even temporarily held the T’ung Pass (Sung shu 5:3 1a; 61:15a; 75:7a; 77:4a- 
8a, 25a-27a; 95:40a; Wei shu 4B:14a; 97:30b, 31a, 31b; Nan shih 2:10a—10b; 16:1 1b; 
37:3a; 38:2a—3a; 40:3a). Hung-nung and Shan were situated south of the Yellow River, 
just before it enters the Great Plain, and were therefore far removed from the main 
scene of action. If these attacks were intended to draw the Northern Wei forces away 
from the Great Plain, they failed, and the victories were therefore peripheral. 

On Oct.25, Emperor T’ai-wu took personal command, and on Nov.22 crossed the 
Yellow River. On Dec.21, separate Northern Wei forces took Lu-yang prefecture. The 
Grand Administrator Ts’ui Hsieh-li fell against them in battle. On Jan.5, 451, the 
General of the Left Army, Liu K’ang-tsu, was defeated and killed at Shou-ch’un. In the 
12th month of the Chinese year 450 (Jan.18—Feb.16, 451), the General of Amassed 
Crossbow-men, Tsang Ch’eng-chih, and the General Who Establishes Awe, Mao Hsi- 
tso, were routed and fell at Hsti-yi (Sung shu 5:31 a—-3 1b; 50:7b; 95:41b; Wei shu 4B:14a- 
14b; 97:32a; Nan shih 17:5a—Sb). 

The main body of the Northern Wei armies under Emperor T’ai-wu bypassed P’eng- 
ch’eng on Dec.27, leaving behind a contingent to lay siege to it. Liu Yi-kung wished to 
abandon it and return south by land or sea but was in the end persuaded to stand his 
ground (Sung shu 59:3a—4a; 74:4a; Wei shu 4B:15a; Nan shih 13:18a; 32:6b). 

On Jan.24, 451, T’ai-wu crossed the Huai River and on Feb.] reached Kua-pu, just 
across the Yangtze from Chien-k’ang. The imperial heir-apparent, Shao, was in com- 
mand of the Shih-t’ou Garrison. On Feb.13, Emperor Wen ordered a general alert 
(Sung shu 5:31b; 71:6b; 95:42a; Wei shu 4B; 15a; 97:32a-32b; Nan shih 2:10b). 


55. This township cannot be identified. 
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While T’ai-wu started to build rafts on the northern shore of the Yangtze, Emperor 
Wen placed troops along its southern shore and on strategic islands, and assembled 
naval units along a wide front to repel an attack. A duchy was offered to anyone who 
killed the "Buddhist Fox” and a marquisate to those who killed any of his sons, brothers, 
high officials, or generals (Sung shu 95:42a—43a; Nan shih 2:10b). 

On Feb.15, Emperor Wen offered peace with major territorial losses. He also 
proposed a marriage between one of his daughters and a grandson of T’ai-wu. The 
latter, on his part, must have realized that crossing the Yangtze was too formidable an 
undertaking for the T’o-pa. He therefore agreed to a peace, which only gradually took 
hold and did not last for long, but rejected the marriage. On Feb.17, he presented 
valuables and titles to more than two hundred of his officers (Wei shu 4B:15b; 97:32b). 

On Feb.18, the Northern Wei army withdrew from Kua-pu. On Feb.28, it laid 
siege to Hsii-yi. The Liu Sung General Who Brings Repose to the North, Wang Hstian- 
mu, retreated from Ch’iao-ao to Li-hsia township. On Mar.19, the Northern Wei 
abandoned the month-long siege of Hsii-yi, and at about the same time that of P’eng- 
cheng. Liu Yi-kung did nothing, and Emperor Wen had to send a courier, prodding him 
to pursue. When he finally did so, the T’o-pa retaliated by killing great numbers of 
captives. On May 1, Emperor T’ai-wu arrived in P’ing-ch’eng (Sung shu 5:31b; 61:1 5a— 
16a; 74:5a, 7a; 95:44a; Wei shu 4B:16a Nan shih 2:10b; 16:12a). 

In the usual review of military performance, Emperor Wen’s uncle Yi-kung, was on 
Apr.6 demoted to General of Agile Cavalry for timidity in the face of the enemy. (Sung 
shu 5:32a; Nan shih 10:10b). 

On Apr.14, Emperor Wen visited Kua-pu and that day cancelled the alert. On 
Apr.17, he returned to the palace (Sung shu 5:32a; Nan shih 2:10b-1 1a). 

In the 4th month (May 17-June 14), two Northern Wei officers defected to Liu 
Sung, the General Who Brings Repose to the South, Lu Shuang, and his younger brother, 
the Gentleman of the Palace Writers Lu Hsiu. On June 4, Lu Shuang was appointed 
General Who Subdues the Caitiffs and Inspector of Ssu province at the upper Huai 
River. Lu Hsiu was made a General Who Supports the State (Sung shu 5:32b; 71:6b; 
74:20b, 21b-22a). 

On June 16, the fugitive from justice Ssu-ma Shun-tse rebelled in the upper Han 
River valley. He claimed to belong to the former imperial house of Eastern Chin, and 
adopted the title of King of Ch’i. He was joined, among others, by a Buddhist priest 
who assumed the name of Ssu-ma Po-nien. After initial defeats, Ssu-ma Po-nien was 
killed, and Ssu-ma Shun-tse suffered the same fate on Sep.22 (Sung shu 5:32b, 33a; 
78:9a-10a; Nan shih 2:1 1a). 

On Sep.3, Emperor Wen promoted the "king” of Japan from General Who Keeps 
the East in Peace to General-in-chief Who Keeps the East in Peace. Titles were 
simultaneously conferred on another twenty-three Japanese (Sung shu 5:33a; Nan shih 
2:l1la; 79:).°°) 

Before the end of 451, Northern Wei proposed that joint markets be set up by it 
and Liu Sung. This was discussed at the southern court. Yen Chtin advised against it, in 
spite of the profit in horses and furs. Nothing came of the overture, and war was resumed 
(Sung shu 5:11 b-12b). 

On Mar.17, 452,5’) Emperor T’ai-wu of Northern Wei was murdered, aged 45. 


56. Nan shih 79:6a omits the "in-chief”. 
57. Wei shu 4B:17a and Pei shih 2:18b date the death 3rd month, chia-yin, but the 3rd month of 452 did 
not have a day with these cyclical characters. | follow Sung shu 5:33b. 
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The death was kept a secret, since there was a dispute about the succession. The high 
officials wished to enthrone T’ai-wu’s third son, Han, but he fell victim to an intrigue 
and was killed. Instead, his younger brother Yui was enthroned.**) Yii was murdered in 
turn on Oct.29. On Oct.31, T’ai-wu’s grandson Chiin was enthroned. He had been 
born in 440 and was therefore 13 years old. This was Emperor Wen-ch’eng. T’ai-wu 
was conferred the temple name of Epochal Founder (Shih-tsu) (Sung shu 5:33b; Wei 
shu 4B:17a, 17b; 5:1a; 18:1a, 2a, 23b; 95:44a—44b; Nan shih 2:11b—12a; Pei shih 2:18b, 
20b-2 1a). 

On Mar.27, Emperor Wen enfeoffed his son, Hsiu-jen, as king of Chien-an (Sung 
shu 5:33b; 72:21b; Nan shih 2:11b; 14:20a).°9) 

In the 6th month (July 3-31), the General Who Comforts the Army, Hsiao Ssu- 
hua, embarked on an unsuccessful northern campaign. On Sep.20, he attacked the 
Ch’iao-ao garrison, was not able to take it, and withdrew (Sung shu 5:34a; Wei shu 
97:33b).) 

On Aug.16, Emperor Wen transferred his sons Hun from Ju-yin to the Wu-ch’ang 
kingdom, and Yti from Huai-yang to the Hsiang-tung kingdom (Sung shu 5:34; 79:25a; 
Nan shih 2:11b; 14:19b). 

On Oct.10, 452,6') Emperor Wen conferred on the newly enthroned king of the 
T’u-yii-hun, Shih-yin, a son of Shu-lo-kan, the titles of General Who Keeps the West in 
Peace, Acting Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, and Inspector of Western Ch’in and Ho 
provinces, and recognized him as king of Ho-nan (Sung shu 5:34a; 96:6a; Nan shih 
2:11b; 79:9b). This meant that the imaginary Ho province now had two simultaneous 
Inspectors, Shih-yin and the in 444 appointed Chii-ch’ti An-chou. Shih-yin also accepted 
titles from Northern Wei and adopted its calendar (Wei shu 101:15b; Pei shih 96:13a). 

On Nov.15, the Inspector of Ssu province at the upper Huai River, Lu Shuang, 
who recently had defected to the south, attacked Hu-lao but was unable to conquer it. 
At about the same time, Wang Hstian-mu unsuccessfully attacked Ch’iao-ao (Sung shu 
5:34b; 74:22b; 95:46a). 

On Feb.8, 453, troops under the command of Emperor Wen’s third son Chin, 
attacked the aboriginals of Hsi-yang commandery in eastern Hu-pei ©) (Sung shu 5:35a; 
6:2a; Nan shih 2:12a). 

On Mar.16, 453, Emperor Wen, at the age of 47, was murdered by his eldest son, 
the heir-apparent Shao. He was by Shao conferred the posthumous title of Emperor 
Ching and the temple name of Central Exemplar (Chung-tsung). On May 20 of the 
same year, Emperor Hsiao-wu changed these designations to Emperor Wen and Grand 
Founder (T’ai-tsu) (Sung shu 5:35a; 6:2b; Nan shih 2:12a). 

Emperor Wen’s reign of almost thirty years was after that of Emperor Wu of Liang 
the longest of any during the Six Dynasties. But it was in no way remarkable. He lost 
Lo-yang in 430 and was saved by the Yangtze when Emperor T’ai-wu of Northern Wei 
attacked 450-451. There had been unrest within the state, although none a threat to 
the dynasty. Above all, Wen had been a suspicious and vindictive ruler who had 
procrastinated when he needed to act. 


58. The date is not recorded. 

59. Nan shih 2:11b dates the event Mar.15. 

60. Correcting Wei shu's hsing-an 9th year (which did not exist) to Ist year. 

61. 9th month, ting-hai. Nan shih 2:11b misquotes the cyclical character as yi-hai, which date did not 
exist. 

62. Its capital was a prefecture with the same name. 
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Liu Shao’s mother was Wen’s empress, Yiian Ch’i-kuei, and his official date of 
birth was Feb.28, 426 (Sung shu 5:5a). But this was not the real day. He had actually 
been born much earlier, during the period of mourning for Emperor Wu, when his 
father according to the Confucian canon was supposed to abstain from sex. Accordingly, 
Shao’s birth was kept a secret (Sung shu 99:1a; Nan shih 14:1a). The period of mourning 
was twenty-five months.®) Emperor Wu had died on June 26, 422. Adding twenty-five 
lunar months to that date results in July 16, 424. Allowing for nine months of pregnancy, 
his birth could have been safely announced at any time from about April 425, but 
perhaps Emperor Wen wanted to allow a decent interval. As presently will be seen, 
Shao was really born in 424. 

Shao was made the heir-apparent on May 4, 429, and reached majority on Jan.29, 
440, which fell into the Chinese year 439 (Sung shu 5:8b, 18a; 99:1b; Nan shih 14:1 b— 
2a). His biography in Sung shu gives his age at these occasions as respectively 6 and 
13.) The first of these ages cannot have been calculated from his official birth year of 
426, for he would then have been 4. Furthermore, if Shao was 6 in 429, he should have 
been 16, not 13, in 439. The dynastic historian was clearly confused by Shao’s real and 
official birthdays. He calculated the first event from the real date (424), whereas he 
calculated the second from the official date (426), making the error of subtracting one 
year in the process.®*) In short, Shao was 6 years old when he became heir-apparent, 
and 16 when he reached majority. 

Shao liked to read historical texts and was fond of archery and horseback riding. In 
440, he was appointed a General-in-chief. When the Northern Wei armies reached the 
Yangtze just across from the capital in 451, he was placed in command of the Shih-t’ou 
Garrison (Sung shu 99:1b; Nan shih 14:2a) 

Shao’s first younger half brother, i.e. Emperor Wen’s second son, was the king of 
Shih-hsing, Liu Chtin.”) Their relationship was uneasy. Chiin’s mother had died early 
and he had been raised by the Lady P’an who eventually had replaced Shao’s mother in 
the favour of Emperor Wen. Shao hated the Lady P’an, which made Chiin fearful for 
his life. He therefore made special efforts to appease his elder brother, and they became 
friends (Sung shu 99:19b-20a; Nan shih 14:4a, 8b). 

At some point, the two brothers supposedly began to dabble in black magic, aided 
by the female shaman Yen Tao-yu. This was discovered in the 7th month of 452 (Aug. 1— 
30), whereupon Yen Tao-yii escaped to Ching-k’ou disguised as a Buddhist nun. The 
emperor ordered a thorough investigation. How much truth there was in the allegations 
is impossible to say. It is always possible that Shao and his brother were victims of 
slander. However, Wen seems to have felt that Shao would have to be dismissed and 
perhaps executed together with Chitin. He asked his advisers for historical precedents. 
Courtiers gave self-serving counsel on who should be made heir-apparent instead of 
Shao. One proposed his brother-in-law Sho, fourth son of Emperor Wen. Another 
advocated his son-in-law Tan, sixth son of Emperor Wen. Still another party agitated 
for Wen’s seventh son Hung, who was favoured by the emperor himself. For a long 
time, Wen had difficulty in reaching a decision. The final report of the investigation 
was probably presented to him on Mar9, 453 °’) (Sung shu 43:7a—7b; 71:10b-1 1b; 


63. See Dubs, History of Former Han, vol.Ill, p.41. 

64. This is repeated by Nan shih 14:1b, 2a. 

65. From the official date of birth in 426 to 439 is 14 years. 

66. Radical 85. 

67. According to Sung shu 99:20b, the black magic affair was found out in the 7th month of 452, according 
to 99:21a and Nan shih 14:9a on Mar.9, 453. The first date may refer to the discovery, the second to the 
conclusion of the investigation. 
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99:2b, 4a—4b, 5a, 20a—-21a; Wei shu 97:34a; Nan shih 14:2b—3b, 8b—9a; 15:15a; 22:3a- 
3b). 

At this point, Emperor Wen foolishly unburdened himself to his favourite, the 
Lady P’an. She informed her foster son Chiin, who in turn hurriedly reported to Shao 
(Sung shu 99:5a, 5b; Wei shu 97:34b; Nan shih 4a—4b). 

Shao obviously realized that it now was his life against his father’s. In the morning 
of Mar.16, 453, he led his supporters into the palace with a faked edict and had Emperor 
Wen murdered. For good measure, he also killed the Lady P’an. There was fighting 
within the palace in which a number of Wen’s attendants lost their lives (Sung shu 
5:35a; 70:7b; 99:6a—6b; Wei shu 97:34b-35b; Nan shih 14:4b—5a). 

Having gained control of the palace, Shao summoned Chiin to take command of 
troops and protect it. He also summoned his uncle, the Grand Commandant and king 
of Chiang-hsia, Liu Yi-kung, who at this time seems to have had no qualms in obeying. 
Shao then ascended the throne. The date is not recorded, but it must have been the 
fatal day of Mar.16. Shao then ordered a general amnesty, made the usual appointments, 
and executed those who openly opposed him. He enthroned the Lady Yin as his empress 
(Sung shu 71:12a; 77:11a; 99:6b—9a; Nan shih 13:18b; 14:5a; 6a, 9b). 

Among Shao’s appointees was his second younger half brother Chtin,*) who was 
made a General Who Subdues the South and Regular Cavalier Attendant. But Chiin 
rejected this. Together with his uncle, the Inspector of Ching province and king of Nan- 
ch’ iao, Yi-hsiian, and the Inspector of Yung province, Tsang Chih, he raised "Righteous 
Troops” and started what proved to be a brief war (Sung shu 6:2a; 68:15a; 74:7b—8a; 
Nan shih 2:13a; 13:22a; 18:21b). 

On May 14, the General Who Surpasses the Army, Liu Ytian-ching, marching against 
Liu Shao, reached the Hsin commune directly south of Chien-k’ang. Shao deployed 
troops for the defense of the Gate of the Vermilion Bird. On May 15, he ordered an 
attack on Liu Yiian-ching’s fortifications, and directed the operations himself from on 
top of the gate. Shao’s troop’s were thrown back, and a second assault was equally 
unsuccessful. Unable to halt the flight of his men, Shao withdrew to the palace (Sung 
shu 6:2b; 61:17a, 99:14b—15a; Nan shih 14:7a—7b; 38:3b). 

On May 17, Liu Chiin reached Chiang-ning prefecture. (Sung shu 6:2b; Nan shih 
2:13a). 

It now becoming apparent that Shao would be destroyed, his former supporters 
made haste to join the winning side. His uncle Yi-kung fled on May 18 from the capital, 
was pursued, but managed to escape. He made his way to Chiang-ning and that day 
invited Liu Chtin to proclaim himself emperor. Liu Shao retaliated by ordering Liu 
Chiin ©) to kill Yi-kung’s twelve sons (Sung shu 6:2b; 61:17a; 99:15a-15b; Nan shih 
2:13a; 13:18b—19a; 14:7b). 

On May 19, Liu Chitin reached the Hsin commune and there ascended the throne 
on May 20 as Emperor Hsiao-wu. The same day, Shao defiantly enthroned his son Wei- 
chih as heir-apparent (Sung shu 6:2b; 99:15a; Nan shih 2:13a; 14:7b). 

On May 25, the General Who Supports the State, Shen T’an, entered the capital. 
On May 26, Chu Hsiu-chih, who had the same title, took the East Administration. 
Shao still held out in the palace. On May 27, Yi-kung took command and conducted 
the operations from the Gate of the Vermilion Bird. That day, Tsang Kung, Hstieh An- 


68. Radical 187. 
69. Radical 85. 
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tu, and Ch’eng T’ien-tso stormed the palace through different gates, and met in front 
of the main audience building, the Hall of the Grand Ultimate. Shao made a hole into 
the west wall of the palace, entered through it the arsenal, and there hid in a well. He 
was discovered, pulled out, and captured. That day, he and his next brother Chun,’”°) 
who in vain had attempted to save his life by surrendering, were decapitated. Shao’s 
four sons 7!) and Chiin’s three sons were also executed, as well as their daughters and 
concubines. All heads were hung up at the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird and 
the corpses displayed on the market place. Thereafter, Shao’s and Chiin’s heads and 
corpses were thrown into the Yangtze. Shao’s wife, the Lady Yin, was ordered to commit 
suicide. All supporters of Liu Shao were executed. The shamaness Yen Tao-yii was 
killed on a street in Shih-t’ou, her corpse was burned, and the ashes were scattered into 
the Yangtze (Sung shu 6:3a; 72:4a; 74:8b; 88:2b; 99:17a—-17b; 99:23b—24a; Nan shih 
2:13b; 14:7b—8a, 9b—10b, 11b; 18:21b). 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR HSIAO-WU 
453-464 


Emperor Wen’s third son, Chiin, had been born on Sep.19, 430. On Sep.30, 436,72) 
he was enfeoffed as king of Wu-ling. On Nov.9, 439, he was made Chief Commandant 
of all military matters of Hsiang province in Hu-nan, appointed Inspector of that 
province, given the title of General Who Subdues the Caitiffs, and placed in charge of 
the Shih-t’ou Garrison. On Jan.22, 441, he was made Chief Commandant of all military 
matters of five provinces and appointed Inspector of Southern Yen province. He kept 
his rank of general and continued to be in charge of the Shih-t’ou Garrison. On Aug.3, 
444 he was promoted to General Who Comforts the Army and placed in charge of the 
military matters of seven provinces. On Jan.25, 445, he was made Chief Commandant 
of all military matters of four other provinces plus six commanderies, appointed Inspector 
of Yung province, and in addition to his rank of general was made a Colonel Who 
Brings Repose to the Aboriginals. His headquarters were in Hsiang-yang prefecture 
(Map 22). The text adds that this was the first time since 318 that an imperial son was 
stationed there. On Aug.20, troops under Chtin’s command defeated aboriginals along 
the Mien (Han) River (Sung shu 5:18a, 19b, 24a, 24b, 25b; 6:1a—1b; Nan shih 2:12b). 
In 445, Chiin was only 16 years old, so that his duties so far had been nominal. 

In 448, Chtin was made Chief Commandant of all military matters of six provinces, 
subsequently reduced to five, plus one commandery, and was appointed Inspector of 
Hsti province and General Who Keeps the North in Peace. His headquarters were in 
P’eng-ch’eng prefecture (Sung shu 5:28a; 6:1b). 

On Apr.13, 451, Chtin was demoted to General Who Maintains the Army in Peace, 
and subsequently to General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household, because he had been 
unable to resist an attack of Northern Wei (Sung shu 5:32a; 6:2a).’3) 


70. Radical 85. 

71. The youngest was a baby who had not yet been given a name. 

72. Sung shu 6:1a and Nan shih 2:12b date the enfeoffment 435, which conflicts with the entry of Sung 
shu 5:15b 

73. 6:2a dates the demotion 450. This is quite improbable, since military performance was not reviewed 
until a crisis was over or a campaign finished. The general alert in Liu Sung was not cancelled until Apr. 14, 
451. 
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On May 10, 451, Chtin was appointed Inspector of Southern Yen province with 
his headquarters in Shan-yang prefecture. On July 23, he was transferred to become 
Chief Commandant of all military matters of Chiang province plus four adjoining 
commanderies and appointed Inspector of Chiang province in Chiang-hsi and Fu-chien. 
In that capacity, he defeated aboriginals in Hsi-yang commandery on Feb.8, 453 (Sung 
shu 5:23b, 33a, 35a; 6:2a). 

When Chiin ascended the throne on May 20, 453, he was consequently 24 years 
old and not without experience. 

On June 4, Emperor Hsiao-wu made his mother, Lu Hui-nan, the Empress Dowa- 
ger, his father’s empress having died in 440, and on June 5 he enthroned his principal 
wife, Wang Hsien-yiian, as empress (Sung shu 6:3b; 41:18a, 21a; Nan shih 2:13b; 11:6a, 
7b). 

On July 11, Hsiao-wu promoted the king of the T’u-yii-hun, Shih-yin, to General- 
in-chief Who Maintains the West in Peace (Sung shu 6:4a; Nan shih 2:14a). 

On July 21, the emperor transferred his uncle Yi-hstian from Nan-ch’iao to the 
Nan kingdom, and his own younger brother Tan from Sui to the Ching-ling kingdom 
(Sung shu 6:4b; 68:15b; 79:2b; Nan shih 2:14a; 13:22b; 14:12b). 

Hsiao-wu’s brothers Chitin 4) and Sho had switched sides when the palace was 
stormed on May 27, i.e. at the last moment. It has been seen that Chitin was executed 
that very day. Sho, on the other hand, was appointed Minister of Works on June 18. But 
Hsiao-wu had a change of heart and forced him to drink poison on Sep.17, aged 23 
(Sung shu 6:3b, 5b; 72:4a; Nan shih 2:14a; 14:11b). Hsiao-wu’s uncle Yi-kung, a born 
survivor, was permitted to live. 

In the 9th month (Oct.18—-Nov.16), the Grand Administrator of Nan-hai, Hsiao 
Chien, who had also been a supporter of Shao, took Kuang province in Kuang-chou 
and rebelled. On Nov.14, he was defeated by the General Who Supports the State, 
Teng Ytian (Sung shu 6:6a; 84:1b). 

During the latter half of 453, the Northern Wei renewed its offer of holding joint 
markets with Liu Sung. Once more, opinion was divided at the southern court. The 
emperor’s uncle Yi-kung, and his own brothers Tan and Hung as well as others were for 
it. The generals Liu Ytian-ching, Wang Hsiian-mu, and others were against. This time, 
the decision was in favour, and for an unspecified period such markets were held (Sung 
shu 95:46a—46b). 

On Mar.13, 454, Emperor Hsiao-wu made his eldest son, Tzu-yeh, the heir-apparent 
(Sung shu 6:8a; Nan shih 2:14b). He was then 6 years old. A few days later, a rebellion 
broke out. It seems that the enthronement of Hsiao-wu did not have everyone’s approval 
in his family. He was the son of a concubine, albeit a high-ranking one, and had no more 
right to the throne than any of his surviving brothers. His ascension had been contrived 
by himself and his uncle Yi-kung, and the imperial family had been faced by a fait- 
accompli. One of those who was displeased was Hsiao-wu’s uncle Yi-hstian who was 
stationed in Chiang-ling. He rose on Mar.17 75) together with the Inspector of Yu 
province, Lu Shuang, Hsiao-wu’s erstwhile ally the General of Chariots and Cavalry 
and Inspector of Chiang province, Tsang Chih, and the Inspector of Yen province, Hsti 
Yi-pao ”°) (Sung shu 6:8a; 68:16b; 74:8b, 24a; Nan shih 2:14b; 13:23a; 18:22b; 40:2b). 

On Mar.25, Liu Yi-hstian started with a large naval force to go downriver, but 


74. Radical 85. 
75. Nan shih miscopies keng-wu as keng-tzu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 2nd month. 
76. Nan shih gives his name as Hsti Tao-pao. 
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because of opposing wind only reached Hsia-k’ou. He then made it to Hstin-yang. 
There, he met Tsang Chih, who henceforth commanded the vanguard (Sung shu 68:2 1a; 
Nan shih 23a—23b). 

On Apr 9, the imperial General of the Guards of the Left and Inspector of Yu 
province, Wang Hstian-mu, garrisoned Liang-shan Island. Subsequently, a general alert 
was declared (Sung shu 6:8a; Nan shih 2:15a; 38:4a).’’) 

At the end of April, Hsti Yi-pao was defeated by the new Inspector of Yen province, 
Hsia-hou Tsu-huan, abandoned his army, and fled to Lu Shuang. On June 1, the Gen- 
eral Who Maintains the Army in Peace, Shen Ch’ing-chih, defeated Lu Shuang at Li- 
yang.’*) Shuang was drunk, was wounded, fell off his horse, and was killed. His head 
was sent to the capital. Shuang’s younger brother Yii also lost his life. Hst Yi-pao 
attempted to flee again but was slain by local people who sent his head to the capital. 
As a reward for his victory, Shen Ch’ing-chih was promoted to General-in-chief Who 
Maintains the Army in Peace on June 8. On June 29,”") Tsang Chih attacked Liang- 
shan Island and was defeated by Wang Hstian-mu. On July 2, Liu Yi-hstian reached 
Liang-shan Island himself, where he and Tsang Chih suffered a decisive defeat. Those 
of their soldiers who were from the east surrendered. Liu Yi-hstan and Tsang Chih lost 
touch with each other and tried to escape separately. On July 4, the alert was cancelled. 
Tsang Chih withdrew to Hstin-yang, burned the official residence, and then fled west 
with his concubines and singing girls. He was killed in Wu-ch’ang on July 13, aged 55, 
and his head was sent to the capital. Two of his sons and two grandsons were executed. 
Liu Yi-hsuan and Lu Shuang’s younger brother Hsiu withdrew to Chiang-ling and 
from there attempted to flee north. Their troops turned against them. Yi-hstian was 
captured, while Hsiu was hit by an arrow, fell into the water, and drowned. On Aug.4, 
Liu Yi-hstian and four of his sons were ordered to commit suicide in Chiang-ling. He 
was 40 years old. Another three sons and two grandsons of his were executed, as well as 
a number of supporters (Sung shu 6:8b, 9a; 68:23a—28a; 74:16a, 17b; 24b, 25a; 77:29b; 
88:4a—4b; Nan shih 2:15a; 13:23b-25b; 18:23a; 25:12b; 37:4b; 40:2b, 4a). 

On June 8, 454, Emperor Hsiao-wu had enfeoffed his brother Hsiu-ch’ien as king 
of Tung-p’ing. Hsiu-ch’ien died, however, that year at the age of 9 before the ceremony 
could be completed.*°) On Aug.2, 455, Hsiao-wu enfeoffed another three brothers as 
kings: 

Hsiu-yu became king of Shan-yang, 

Hsiu-mao became king of Hai-ling, 

Hsiu-yeh became king of P’o-yang 

(Sung shu 6:9a, 11a; 72:32b, 36a; 79:26a; Nan shih 2:15b; 14:22a, 24a, 24b). 

Emperor Hsiao-wu’s younger brother, the king of Wu-ch’ang Liu Hun, had on July 
21, 454, been appointed Inspector of Yung province. When he arrived there, he called 
himself King of Ch’u, adopted a reign title, and appointed officials. But he gained no 
support. On Aug.29, 455, Hsiao-wu demoted Hun to become a commoner and order- 
ed him to commit suicide (Sung shu 6:9a, 11b; 79:25a-26a; Nan shih 2:15b; 14:19b— 
20a). 


77. Both texts date the alert May 9, but the sequence of dates is garbled at this point. More likely, the alert 
was in April. 

78. This is the Li-yang in present An-hui. 

79. Liu Yi-hstian’s biography dates the battle June 30 (Sung shu 68:23a). According to Sung shu 6:9a and 
Nan shih 2:15a, Liu Yi-hsuan and Tsang Chih attacked together, but Yi-hsiian did not arrive until a few days 
later. There consequently were two battles at Liang-shan Island. 

80. In 470, his title was posthumously changed to king of Lin-ch’ing (Sung shu 72:36b). 
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Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) had regained its independence from the Northern Wei, and 
Yang Pao-tsung’s son Ytian-ho was in 455 enthroned as its ruler. Emperor Hsiao-wu 
recognized him as king of Wu-tu. Emperor Wen-ch’eng of Northern Wei appointed 
him as General-in-chief Who Subdues the South and also recognized him as king of 
Wu-tu. But Yiian-ho proved weak, abandoned his principality, and fled to the T’o-pa. 
He was succeeded by Seng-ssu.®!) Emperor Hsiao-wu appointed him to the lowly titles 
of General Who Brings Repose to the North and Grand Administrator of Ch’ou-ch’ih 
(Sung shu 98:11a—12b; Wei shu 101:7a; Nan shih 79:10b; Pei shih, 96:5b). 

On Jan.26, 456, Emperor Hsiao-wu enfeoffed another two brothers as kings: 

Hsiu-fan became king of Shun-yang, 

Hsiu-jo became king of Pa-ling 

(Sung shu 6:12b; 72:36b; 79:28a; Nan shih 2:16a; 14:24b, 26a). 

On Feb.17, the Lady Ho Ling-yiian was selected as the principal wife of the heir- 
apparent. She was then 12 years old, her husband only 8 (Sung shu 6:12b; 41:26a; Nan 
shih 2:16a; 11:8b). 

On June 25, taxes were remitted in seven provinces from the lower Hui River 
valley to Shan-tung. For each horse possessed by a family, one adult was to be exempted 
from taxes and service (Sung shu 6:13a). Lack of cavalry was a constant problem in the 
south, while the northern states had all the horses they needed. This gave the latter 
mobility and speed. The measure was therefore intended to encourage horse-breeding 
and thereby to provide a resource which could be mobilized in case of war. 

In the 2nd month of 457 (Mar.12—Apr.9), Northern Wei raided Yen province in 
western Shan-tung (Sung shu 6:14a; 88:5a). 

In foreign policy, Emperor Hsiao-wu reached further out than his predecessors. A 
Tibetan principality had come into existance west of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) which in 
the Chinese sources is called Tang-ch’ ang. Its first chief mentioned is Liang Chin-ts’ ung 
who on July 4 was recognized by Emperor Hsiao-wu as king of Tang-ch’ang and 
appointed Inspector of Ho province. There must have been an earlier contact, however, 
since Liang Chin-ts’ung already had the Chinese title of General Who Supports the 
State (Sung shu 6:14b; Nan shih 2:16b; 79:10a). 

On Nov.30, Emperor Hsiao-wu appointed the king of Paekche as General-in-chief 
Who Maintains the East in Peace (Sung shu 6:15b; Nan shih 2:17a; 79:4a). 

Also in 457, Hsiao-wu’s uncle Yi-kung reported an auspicious omen and proposed 
that the emperor should perform the Feng and Shan sacrifices. These were only to be 
enacted by outstanding rulers. Yi-kung’s egregious flattery pleased Hsiao wu, but he 
did not act on it (Sung shu 61:23a; Nan shih 13:20a). 

On Jan.12, 458, Emperor Hsiao-wu transferred his brother Hsiu-fan from Shun- 
yang to the Kuei-yang kingdom (Sung shu 6:15b; 79:28a; Nan shih 14:24b). 

A bizarre plot was hatched in 458 to overthrow the Liu Sung dynasty. Kao Tu and 
the Buddhist priests Shih-t’an-piao ®*) and Tao-fang from Fan prefecture,®?) together 
with Lan Hung-ch’i *) and others from Mo-ling prefecture southeast of the capital, 
made contact with a number of low-ranking officials in Chien-k’ang. Their plan was to 
storm the palace by night on Aug.25, to kill all the high officials, and to enthrone Kao 


81. According to Nan shih 98:12a, Seng-ssu was a first cousin of Wen-te. That fits with the entries in Wei 
shu 101:5b and Pei shih 96:Sb that Seng-ssu was a first cousin of Yiian-ho’s father, and with Sung-shu 
98:12b, Wei shu 101:7a, and Pei-shih 96:5b that Wen-tu was a first cousin of Seng-ssu. Sung-shu 98:12a must 
therefore be wrong in stating that Seng-ssu was Yiian-ho’s first cousin. 

82. Nan shih writes piao with radical 75 instead of 64. 

83. The exact site of Fan prefecture is no longer known but it was situated near the capital. 

84. Nan shih gives the namne as Lan Tang-ch’i. 
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Tu as Son of Heaven. The plot leaked out, and on July 28 the conspirators were executed 
(Sung shu 6:17a; 75:9b-10a; Nan shih 21:6b). 

In the winter of 458, Northern Wei forces raided Ch’ing province in Shan-tung. 
They were defeated by its Inspector, Yen Shih-po (Sung shu 6:18a; 77:17b—19b; 95:46b; 
Wei shu 97:38b).*°) 

At some point during 458, the king of Paekche requested Chinese appointments 
for members of his family. Emperor Hsiao-wu obliged and conferred titles on eleven of 
them (Sung shu 97:23a—23b; Nan shih 79:4a). 

In 459, Emperor Wen’s 6th son, the king of Ching-ling Liu Tan, i.e. a younger 
brother of Emperor Hsiao-wu, was denounced for plotting rebellion. He was then Min- 
ister of Works and Inspector of Southern Yen province. His headquarters were in Kuang- 
ling prefecture. At the request of the high officials, Hsiao-wu demoted him to marquis 
on June 4, 459. Whatever the merits of this action, Liu Tan refused to accept the 
demotion. He thereby became a rebel. The emperor executed five of Tan’s sons and 
large numbers of his relatives, intimates, and attendants, declared an alert, and personally 
took at least nominal command. He appointed Shen Ch’'ing-chih as General-in-chief 
of Chariots and Cavalry and as Inspector of Southern Yen province to deal with the 
uprising. This threatened to spread when the Inspector of Ssu province at the upper 
Huai River, Liu Chi-chih, also rebelled. He was, however, defeated and killed by Liu 
Tao-lung (Sung shu 6:18b—19a; 79:4b, 9b-1 1a; Nan shih 2:17b; 14:13b, 15b; 37:4b). 

Liu Tan burned the suburbs of Kuang-ling and prepared himself for waiting out a 
siege in the walled city. Simultaneously, he presented a memorial, accusing the emperor 
of turning against his supporters (Sung shu 79:10a—1 1a). 

Shen Ch’ing-chih reached Kuang-ling in the 4th month (May 18-June 16) and 
began the siege. Liu Tan spoke to him, standing on the city wall but could not sway 
him. Realizing the size of the imperial army, and faced with dissention within the city, 
Liu Tan decided to flee north, i.e. to Northern Wei. He left behind an officer to defend 
the city and managed to get out with a small contingent of infantry and cavalry. However, 
his troops were unhappy to leave Kuang-ling, where they presumably had wives and 
children, and appealed to him to turn back. Although wounded and almost captured, 
he succeeded in returning. An altar was built within the city, the officers smeared their 
mouths with blood, an ancient Chinese custom when making a solemn covenant, and 
Liu Tan was addressed as "His Majesty” (Sung shu 77:30b-3 Ib; 79:1la—14a; Nan shih 
14:13b; 37:5a). 

Hoping to save his son and heir Ching-ts’ui, Liu Tan sent a trusted official to hide 
him among the people outside the city, but both were captured by Shen Ch’ing-chih’s 
men and decapitated. A number of sallies through the north, east, and south gates were 
unsuccessful (Sung shu 79:14a—15a). 

Emperor Hsiao-wu offered a marquisate of 1000 households to anyone who could 
capture Liu Tan, and a baronacy of 300 households to anyone who first ascended the 
city wall. He sent reenforcements to Shen Ch’ing-chih and ordered that if the outer 
city were taken, the news should be flashed to the capital via the light of one beacon, if 
the inner city were taken of two beacons, and if Liu Tan were captured of three beacons 
(Sung shu 79:15a—15b; Nan shih 14:14b). 

Because of the summer rains, the siege dragged out until August. Finally, on Aug. 16, 
the outer city was taken and on Aug.17 the inner city was stormed by the imperial 
forces. Liu Tan defended himself with his sword on a bridge, was wounded in the face, 


85. According to Wei shu, Liu Sung was the attacker. 
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and fell into the water. He was pulled out and decapitated, aged 27. His mother and 
wife committed suicide. Two texts make the exaggerated claim that all adult males in 
Kuang-ling were executed and all women awarded to the victorious army (Sung shu 
6:19a; 77:31b; 79:15b—17a; 83:2b; Nan shih 14:14b, 15a, 15b; 37:5a).®°) 

At some time during 460, a Bright Hall was built in Chien-k’ang (Sung shu 53:7a; 
Nan shih 2:19a).°’) The hall was a cosmological temple for the performance of certain 
ceremonies, which is historically documented from A.D.4.°°) Wei of the Three King- 
doms had continued the use of such a temple but so far none of the southern states had 
done so. 

In the 3rd month (Apr.7—May 5), Liu-Sung forces fought the Northern Wei in a 
minor border skirmish, the only military encounter of the year 460 (Sung shu 6:22a). 

On May 26, the emperor's uncle Yi-kung proposed a sacrifice to Tai-tsung, i.e. 
Mount T’ai. This was rejected by the emperor (Nan shih 2:18a).°*°) 

On May 19, 458, Hsiao-wu’s younger brother Hsiu-mao, had been appointed 
Inspector of Yung province at the lower Han River. He was then 14 years old, and the 
actual administration of the unit was in the hands of the Major Yu Shen-chih. The 
young prince was ambitious and resented his guardian. Egged on by an attendant, he 
killed him on May 15, 461. This was by the emperor understood as an act of rebellion. 
Hsiu-mao was soon captured by local troops and decapitated, aged 17. His mother and 
wife killed themselves (Sung shu 6:16b, 24a; 79:26a-27b; Nan shih 2:19a; 14:23b- 
24a). 

On Sep.24, the principal wife of the heir-apparent, Ho Ling-yiian, died, aged 17 
(Sung shu 6:25a; 41:26a; Nan shih 11:8b). 

The emperor of Japan having died, Emperor Hsiao-wu recognized his son on May 
6, 462, as "king” of Japan, and appointed him as General Who Keeps the East in Peace 
(Sung shu 6:26b; Nan shih 2:19b; 79:6a). 

On Dec.9, the king of Ch’en-liu, Ts’ao Ch’ing-hsiu, died (Sung shu 6:27b; Nan 
shih 2:20a). He had been the current heir of the former imperial house of the Wei 
dynasty. 

On Aug.2, 463, Hsiao-wu promoted the king of Koguryo from General-in-chief 
Who Subdues the East to General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry Sung shu 6:30a; 
97:22a; Nan shih 2:20b; 79:3a). 

On Oct.28, the heir-apparent, Tzu-yeh, reached majority (Sung shu 6:31b; Nan 
shih 2:21a). He was then 15 years old. 

On July 12, 464, Emperor Hsiao-wu died, aged 35.%) His uncle, the Grand Stew- 
ard and king of Chiang-hsia, Yi-kung, the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, Yen 
Shih-po, and the Palace Attendant, General of Agile Cavalry, and Inspector of Southern 


86. The claim is made by Sung shu 6:19a and 83:2b. Sung shu 79:17a and Nan shih 14:14b, 40:9b say that 
several thousand males were killed. Sung shu 79:17a and Nan shih 14:14b agree on the women. Even 
allowing for exaggeration, there must have been a blood bath. 

Nan shih 2:17b states that the city was stormed in the 8th month. That is an error. The relevant cyclical 
characters did not occur in that month. The same work gives the correct date in 14:14b. 
87. Nan shih dates the building 461, 5th month (May 25-June 23). 
88. See my Lo-yang, pp. 65-66. 
89. Mount T’ai was naturally not accessable. This may have been another way of referring to the Feng and 
Shan sacrifices in a southern setting. Yi-kung had proposed these in 457, also without success. They had 
actually been carried out on behalf of the Wu ruler Sun Hao in 276. 

It is, of course, possible that the requests dated 457 and 460 were a single proposal which has been 

misdated by one of the histories. 
90. Nan shih 2:22a dates the death keng-wu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the intercalary 
month. 
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Yen province, Liu Yuian-ching, received the testamentary edict to assist the young 
successor, i.e. to act as regents (Sung shu 6:34a; 77:13a; Nan shih 2:21a; 38:4b). Since 
Tzu-yeh was legally adult, Hsiao-wu must have had some doubts about his successor’s 
maturity and perhaps ability, just as Emperor Wu had reacted to his son and successor 
Shao. 

Emperor Hsiao-wu possessed the willpower his father Wen had lacked, and showed 
energy in seizing the throne and destroying his patricidal elder brother Shao. He was 
ruthless in suppressing real or imagined internal uprisings. No territory was lost to the 
Northern Wei. Hsiao-wu was interested in Confucian ritual, and sensible enough to 
reject the Feng and Shan sacrifices. In all, his reign had been adequate but not remarkable. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
FIRST DISMISSED EMPEROR 
464-466 


Liu Tzu-yeh was the eldest son of Emperor Hsiao-wu. He was born on Feb.25, 
449. On Mar. 13, 454, he was enthroned as heir-apparent, and on Oct.28, 463, he reached 
majority (Sung shu 6:8a, 31b; 7:la, 1b; Nan shih 2:22a; 11:6b, 8a). 

On the day when his father died, July 12, 464, Tzu-yeh ascended the throne (Sung 
shu 7:1b), aged 16. Since he later was deposed, he never received a posthumous title or 
temple name, and is in history known as the First Dismissed Emperor of the Liu Sung 
Dynasty. 

On Aug.31 or soon thereafter, Tzu-yeh made Emperor Hsiao-wu’s mother, the 
Empress Dowager Lu Hui-nan, i.e. his own grandmother, the Grand Empress Dowager, 
and his own mother, Wang Hsien-ytian the Empress Dowager. The latter died on Oct.15 
that year,?'), aged 38, and the former on Feb.24, 466, aged 55 (Sung shu 7:2b; 41:18b, 
19b, 21b; Nan shih 2:22a; 3:2b). 

On June 20, 465, Emperor Wen-ch’eng of Northern Wei died, aged 26. He was 
conferred the temple name of Eminent Exemplar (Kao-tsung) on July 13. On June 21, 
he was succeeded by his eldest son Hung. This was Emperor Hsien-wen. He had been 
born in 454 and therefore was 12 years old (Sung shu 95:46b; Wei shu 5:15a; 6:1a; Pei 
shih 2:27a, 27b). 

At this point, Tze-yeh, according to Sung shu, wished to govern himself and 
embarked on a regime of terror, his cruelty increasing daily, and executions and murders 
following each other (Sung shu 7:7a; 61:24b, 77:20b, 33a; 80:4a; 83:3a; 84:2a; 88:10b). 
This is the supposed reason why Tzu-yeh’s granduncle, the Grand Steward and king of 
Chiang-hsia, Yi-kung, the Prefect of the Masters of Writing and General-in-chief of 
Agile Cavalry, Liu Yuan-ching, and the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, Yen Shih- 
po, i.e. the three men who had received Hsiao-wu’s testamentary edict, entered into a 
conspiracy with the Commandant of Justice, Liu Te-yiian to dismiss Tzu-yeh and 
enthrone another. That other was Yi-kung himself. They made the mistake, however, of 
soliciting the support of Shen Ch’ing-chih, the General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry. 
Shen Ch’ing-chih was not on good terms with Yi-kung and informed Tzu-yeh. The 
young emperor acted with alacrity. On Sep.18, 465, he led his bodyguards, surrounded 
Yi-kung’s residence, and killed him at the age of 53 together with four of his sons. Liu 


91. Correcting chi-wei to yi-wei. Nan shih 2:22b gives the date of yi-ch'ou which did not exist. 
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Ytian-ching was advised by his younger brother Shu-jen to resist but rejected it. He 
was arrested and executed, aged 60, together with one son and nine younger brothers. 
Yen Shih-po suffered the same fate, aged 47, together with six sons. So did Liu Te-ytian 
(Sung shu 7:4b; 61:24b, 27b; 77:13a—14b, 21a, 33a; Nan shih 2:23a; 13:20b-—21a; 34:1 1a; 
37:7a; 38:5b). 

On Oct.16, 465, Tzu-yeh dismissed his younger brother, Tzu-luan, to become a 
commoner, and forced him to commit suicide, aged 10. He supposedly hated Tzu-luan 
because the latter had been a favourite of their father. Then or soon thereafter, Tzu-yeh 
also killed his younger brother Tzu-shih, aged 6 (Sung shu 7:5b; 80:9b, 14b; Nan shih 
2:23b; 14:29b-30a, 30b). 

At that time, Tzu-yeh’s uncle, the king of Yi-yang, Ch’ang, was Inspector of Hsii 
province and in charge of all military matters in another five provinces. He rebelled, 
whereupon a general alert was declared on Oct.24. But Ch’ang got no support, 
abandoned his mother and wife, and fled with his favourite concubine from P’eng- 
ch’eng to Northern Wei. On Nov.2, the alert was cancelled. Ch’ang was well received 
at the T’o-pa court. He was appointed a Palace Attendant and General Who Subdues 
the South, enfeoffed as king, and married in succession three T’o-pa princesses. He 
died as a General-in-chief in 497, aged 62 (Sung shu 7:6a, 6b; 72:19a—19b; Wei shu 
59:1b—2a, 6b; Nan shih 2:23b; 14:18b—19a). 

Shen Ch’ing-chih, who on Sep.20 had been appointed Grand Commandant, 
remonstrated against Tzu-yeh’s actions and was for this ordered to drink poison on 
Dec.7, aged 80. His eldest son, Wen-shu refused to take poison but was forced to do so. 
The other son, Chao-ming, hanged himself. Ch’ing-chih’s younger brother’s son Wen- 
hsiu was arrested and awaited execution, when he was saved by Tzu-yeh’s own death 
(Sung shu 7:5a, 6b; 77:33b, 34a; 88:10b—11la; Nan shih 2:23b; 37:7a—7b). 

On Dec.16,, the Lady Lu was enthroned as empress (Sung shu 7:6b; Nan shih 
2:23b). 

On Dec.21, an imperial son was born, but the sources claim that the real father 
was the Privy Treasurer, Liu Sheng-chih (Sung shu 7:7a; Nan shih 2:24a).%) 

Tzu-yeh was enamoured with the princess of Hsin-ts’ai, the tenth daughter of 
Emperor Wen and therefore his aunt. Some time in 465, he falsely had it announced 
that she had died, killed a palace lady, and buried her in the name of the princess. He 
then changed the name of the princess to Lady Hsieh and accepted her in his harem as 
an Honourable Secondary Wife. From the Chinese point of view, this was incest. Her 
husband, Ho Mai, quite naturally, resented this, plotted to dispose of Tzu-yeh, and 
instead to enthrone his brother Tzu-hsiin. He was compelled to drink poison for his 
pains. Tzu-hstin was also to be forced to kill himself, but this order was ignored and 
superceded by events (Sung shu 41:26b-27a; 80:4a—4b; 84:2a; Nan shih 2:23b; 11:9a). 

On Jan.1, 466, Tzu-yeh summoned the Lady Chiang, widow of his uncle Sho, to 
the palace and then ordered his attendants to molest her in front of him. This presumably 
refers to enforced sexual intercourse. When she refused, he threatened to kill her three 
sons Ching-yu, Ching-hsien, and Ching-ytian.*?) She remained adamant, whereupon 
he forced them to commit suicide (Sung shu 7:7a; 72:4b; Nan shih 14:11b-12a). 


92. Wei shu 97:43a records that Tzu-yeh brought a pregnant concubine of the Commandant of Justice, 
Liu Meng, into his harem and that she gave birth to a son. It is probable that Liu Meng and Liu Sheng-chih 
are the same man, Sheng-chih being his style, and that one of the histories is mistaken about his title. 

93. Nan shih 14:1 1b-I2a gives his name as Ching-shen. The character "shen” was a substitute for "ytian” 
(both meaning "deep”), the tabooed personal name of Emperor Kao-tsu of T'ang. Ching-shen must therefore 
be amended to Ching-yiian. 
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Later that day, Tzu-yeh was murdered himself, aged 17. His uncle Yii and his 
attendants Juan Tien-fu, Wang Tao-lung, and Li Tao-erh had secretly allied themselves 
with eleven attendants of Tzu-yeh, including Shou Chi-chih and Chiang Ch’an-chih. 
At nightfall, Tzu-yeh was in the Bamboo Forest Hall of the Flower Forest Garden. A 
shaman had told him that there was a ghost in the hall, and he shot at it with his bow 
or crossbow. Shou Chi-chih and Chiang Ch’an-chih entered, the former carrying a 
knife. Tzu-yeh attempted to flee but Shou Chi-chih pursued and killed him, aged 17.%) 
Liu Yu then forced the Grand Empress Dowager Lu Hui-nan, grandmother of the 
victim, to issue an order condoning the murder (Sung shu 7:7a—9a). 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR MING 
466-472 


Liu Yui was the eleventh son of Emperor Wen. He was born on Dec.9, 439. On 
Oct.8, 448, Yu was enfeoffed as king of Huai-yang, and on Aug.16, 452, transferred to 
the Hsiang-tung kingdom. His eldest brother, Shao, having murdered their father, 
appointed him on Mar.16, 453, as General of Resolute Cavalry. When Emperor Hsiao- 
wu ascended the throne, Yti was made Inspector of the Imperial Library.°>) Subsequently, 
he was appointed General Who Surpasses the Army, Grand Administrator of Nan-lan- 
ling and Hsia-p’i commanderies, and placed in charge of the Shih-t’ou Garrison. In 
454, he was transferred to become Grand Administrator of Nan-p’eng-ch’eng and Tung- 
hai commanderies, retaining the rank of general, and taking up headquarters in Ching- 
k’ou. On Feb.12, 455,9°) he was summoned to the capital and appointed Commissio- 
ner over the Army of the Centre. On Nov.25, 455, he was transferred to become a 
Palace Attendant and General Who Scouts and Attacks.®’) In 456, he was appointed 
Commandant of the Guards as well as General of the Guards of the Left, remaining a 
Palace Attendant as before. On Mar.1, 457, he was additionally made Commissioner 
over the Army of the Centre. On May 12, 459, he was also made Prefect of the Palace 
Writers. In 463, he was transferred to become General Who Commands the Army. In 
464, he was sent out to become Chief Commandant of all military matters of two 
provinces and Inspector of Hsti province, with the rank of General Who Maintains the 
North in Peace. Before the end of that year, he was summoned to the capital and 
reinstated as General Who Commands the Army. In 465, he was appointed Regular 
Cavalier Attendant, Chief Commandant of all military matters of four provinces, Gen- 
eral of the Guards, and Inspector of Southern Yu province, with his headquarters in 
Ku-shu township (Sung shu 5:28a, 34a; 6:10b, 12a, 14a, 18b; 7:2b; 8:la—2a; Nan shih 
3:1a). 

If Liu Yu, as was common, had reached majority at the age of 15, all offices until 
453 had been nominal, and the subsequent ones through the end of the 450’s cannot 


94. He died in the Chinese year 465. Nan shih 3:1a dates his death Dec.22, 465, which is patently wrong. 
It miscopies the 11th month, 29th day of Sung shu 8:2b as 19th day. 

95. According to Nan shih 3:1la, he was first appointed General Who Maintains the Army in Peace and 
Inspector of Yung province, and then entered the court. 

96. Sung shu 8:la dates this event 454. 

97. This entry in Sung shu 6:12a is prefixed by "]0th month”. But an earlier entry for Nov.19 had already 
been labeled "10th month”, and it was not customary to repeat such information. The second entry must 
therefore be amended to "1 1th month”, as, in fact, Nov.25 fell into the 11th. 6:12a merely states that Liu Yui 
was transferred. 8:la gives the new oftices. 
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have had much substance. But in 465 he was 27 years old and certainly a man of his 
own when he engineered the murder of Tzu-yeh on Jan.1, 466. According to the sources, 
he had been arrested and was to be executed the next day (Jan.1). He thereupon 
planned the action together with Juan Tien-fu, Li Tao-erh, and others (Sung shu 8:2a- 
2b; Nan shih 3:1a). That is absurd. No plot of such magnitude could be conceived and 
carried out within a few hours, with the chief plotter in gaol. Obviously, the conspiracy 
had matured for perhaps weeks or months, Tzu-yeh had got wind of it and arrested his 
uncle, and Liu Yii’s allies had thereupon carried out the coup as planned. 

Because Liu Yti’s action was a coup d'état, he had no more right to the throne than 
any of his five surviving brothers °°) and far less than any of Hsiao-wu’s fifteen surviving 
sons. In fact, opposition to him within the imperial house and officialdom in general 
was strong. Only his next brother, the king of Chien-an, Hsiu-jen, immediately sided 
with him (Sung shu 8:2b; Nan shih 3:1a). Liu Yu therefore attempted to overcome the 
opposition by a combination of intimidation and blandishment. He thereby used the 
same methods which his eldest brother Shao had adopted in 453 after the murder of 
Emperor Wen. Being not yet able to issue orders in his own right, he did so in the name 
of the Grand Empress Dowager, Lu Hui-nan. 

On Jan.2, 466, Liu Yu forced his nephew, the king of Yii-chang, Tzu-shang, and his 
niece, the Princess of Shan-yin,”)Ch’u-yii, to commit suicide. Simultaneously, he accused 
three intimates of the First Dismissed Emperor, Sung Yiieh, T’an Chin, and T’ung T’ai- 
yi of plotting rebellion and had them executed (Sung shu 8:3a; 41:21a; Wei shu 97:44a; 
Nan shih 3:1b; 14:28b). 

Next, he attempted to gain support from his relatives. On Jan.3, he appointed his 
elder brother, the Minister of Works Yi, as Inspector of the Palace Writers and Grand 
Commandant. He promoted his nephew Tzu-hsiin to General of Chariots and Cavalry. 
On Jan.6, he made his younger brother Hsiu-jen Minister over the Masses, Prefect of 
the Masters of Writing, and Inspector of Yang province. His younger brother Hsiu-yu 
was promoted to General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry and Inspector of Ching province. 
His younger brother, the Commandant of the Guards Hsiu-fan, was made General 
Who Maintains the North in Peace and Inspector of Southern Hsii province (Sung shu 
8:3a; Nan shih 3:1b; 14:18a, 22a). 

On Jan.9, Liu Yi enthroned himself, aged 27, and is in history known as Emperor 
Ming (Sung shu 8:3b). | 

On Jan.18, Emperor Ming posthumously entitled his late mother, the Favourite 
Beauty Shen Jung-chi, as Empress Dowager. She had died in 453, aged 40 (Sung shu 
8:6a; 41:27b-28a; Nan shih 3:1b; 11:7b). 

On Jan.21, he enthroned the Lady Wang Chen-feng as empress (Sung shu 8:6a; 
41:28b; Nan shih 3:1b; 11:9b). She was then 30 years old, three years older than her 
husband. 

If Emperor Ming had hoped that his usurpation of the throne would be accepted 
meekly, he was soon disillusioned. Before the end of January, his nephew Tzu-hsiin, 
eldest surviving son of Hsiao-wu, rebelled” in Hstin-yang (Map 23). Presumably to 
appease another four nephews, Ming on Jan.13, appointed Tzu-hsii as General Who 
Maintains the Army In Peace, and Tzu-jen as General of the Central Army. On Jan.24, 
he appointed Tzu-hsii as General Who Commands the Army. On Jan.27, he made 
Tzu-sui a General Who Subdues the West, Tzu-fang a General Who Keeps the East in 
Peace, and gave Tzu-hsti a further promotion to General Who Pacifies the West. Tzu- 


98. Excluding Ch’ang who in 465 had fled to Northern Wei. 
99. She had actually been promoted by Tzu-yeh to Senior Princess of K'uai-chi (Sung shu 7:10a). 
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sui, Tzu-fang, and Tzu-hsti rejected the appointments and "rebelled” (Sung shu 8:6a, 
6b; Nan shih 3:2a). 

Here it must be noted that the princes were very young. Tzu-hsiin, Tzu-fang, and 
Tzu-hsti, were all only 11 years old (Sung shu 80:5a, 6b, 7b). Tzu-sui was a younger 
brother of Tzu-hstin and an older brother of the other two, so that he must have been 
the same age. They therefore did not act on their own but were used by career officials 
as figureheads to lend legitimacy to their uprisings. In the case of Tzu-hsiin, the Chief 
Clerk Teng Yiian was the prime mover,'™) in the case of Tzu-fang the Chief Clerk 
K’ung Yi, and in the case of Tzu-hsti the Chief Clerk K’ung Tao-ts’un. They were 
stationed in Chiang province, K’uai-chi commandery, and Ching province respectively 
(Sung shu 8:6a; 80:3b—4b, 5b, 7b; 84:2a; Nan shih 3:2a; 14:28b, 29a; 29b; 40:6a-6b). 

Emperor Ming made arrangements to cope with the emergency and met with 
disappointments. When on Feb.4, he promoted the Inspector of Hsti province, Hstieh 
An-tu, to General Who Keeps the North in Peace, the latter declined the office and 
joined the rebels. Hstieh An-tu had distinguished himself against Emperor Wen’s son 
and murderer Shao, against Lu Shuang, and in the war with Northern Wei. He controlled 
a large and populous province on the Southern Plain, and consequently was a formidable 
opponent. His brother’s son, Hstieh So-erh, and his ally, the General of the Guards of 
the Left, Liu Kuang-shih, were at that time in the capital. They managed to escape 
from there with all of An-tu’s sons and join him in the north (Sung shu 8:7a; 88:2a—6b; 
Nan shih 40:4b). 

On Feb.6, Ming declared a general alert and placed his brother Hsiu-jen in chief 
command of all the troops. 

On Feb.7, Tzu-hstin was enthroned as emperor in Hstin-yang.'°'!) A marquisate 
was promised as the reward for the capture of Emperor Ming. A reign title was adopted, 
and the high officials were appointed. Among these, Teng Yiian was most influential. 
The claim that he lacked ability, had a mean character, sold offices and rank, and spent 
days and nights drinking and playing chess is suspect since it was made by the winning 
imperial side. Events proved, however, that he was not a competent leader (Sung shu 
80:4b; 84:8b; 9b; Nan shih 3:2a; 14:29a; 26:4b; 40:7a, 7b). 

On Feb.8, the uprising became almost nationwide, when the following high officials 
also rebelled: 

The Inspector of Hsti province, Shen Ling-sun, 

The Inspector of Ssu province, P’ang Meng-ch’iu, 

The Inspector of Yt province, Yin Yen, 

The Inspector of Ch’ing province, Shen Wen-hsiu, 

The Inspector of Chi province, Ts’ui Tao-ku, 

The Acting Inspector of Hsiang province, Ho Hui-wen, 

The Inspector of Kuang province, Yiian T’an-ytian,') 

The Inspector of Yi province, Hsiao Hui-k’ai, 

The Inspector of Liang province, Liu Yuian-hu, 

The Inspector of Yung province, Yuan Yi 

(Sung shu 8:7b; 84:4a—4b; 87:4a—4b; 88:6b, 88:lla, 14b; Nan shih 3:2a; 40:6b). 

This means that the major part of the Southern Plain, Shan-tung, the entire Han 
River valley, and all of Hu-pei Hu-nan, Chiang-hsi, northern Che-chiang, Kuang-tung, 








100. Sung shu 8:6a gives his family name as Liu. 

101. Sung shu 80:4b and Nan shih 3:2a, 40:7a agree on the date. Nan shih 26:4b gives the cyclical charac- 
ters chia-tzu which did not occur in that month. 

102. Nan shih drops the last character of his name. 
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Ssu-ch’uan, and Yiin-nan were up in arms against Emperor Ming. 

The Inspector of Yen province, Yin Hsiao-tsu, was one of the few local administrators 
to side with Ming. He came to the capital and was placed in charge of the southern 
theatre of operations. On Feb.6, he was appointed General Who Comforts the Army 
(Sung shu 8:7b). 

On Feb.18, Emperor Ming personally took command and set up headquarters in 
the Shih-t’ou Garrison.'°7) On Feb.23, he placed his brothers Hsiu-yu in charge of the 
western and Hsiu-jo of the eastern theatres of operations (Sung shu 8:7b, 8a; Nan shih 
3:2a, 2b). 

However, the rebellion was still spreading and also came to engulf the entire area 
east of the capital. Those who now rose were: 

The Grand Administrator of Wu commandery, Ku Ch’en. 

The Grand Administrator of Wu-hsing commandery, Wang T’an-sheng. 

The Grand Administrator of Yi-hsing commandery, Liu Yen-hsi. 

The Grand Administrator of Chin-ling commandery, Yiian P’iao. 

The Grand Administrator of Shan-yang commandery, Ch’eng T’ien-tso 

(Sung shu 8:8a; 84:4b; Nan shih 3:2b; 40:6b). 

Wu, Wu-hsing, Yi-hsing, and Chin-ling were situated in northern Che-chiang, Shan- 
yang in central Chiang-su. 

By any military assessment, the outcome of the rebellion should have been a 
foregone conclusion and the days of Emperor Ming numbered. He was saved by his 
own determination and ability, and the lack of coordination, unwillingness to attack 
determinedly, and criminal incompetence of his enemies. 

Emperor Ming’s forces gained their first victories in the east. Yi-hsing commandery 
was pacified before the end of February, Chin-ling in the middle of March, and K’uai- 
chi at about the same time, followed by the usual executions. Among Ming’s commanders 
at that time was a General of the Right, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, who was destined in 479 to 
found the next dynasty (Sung shu 8:8a, 8b; 84:38b—48b; Nan Ch’i shu 1:5b-6a; Nan 
shih 3:2b; 4:2a; 27:11 b—12a). 

More dangerously, two armies sent in the name of Ming’s rival emperor, Liu Tzu- 
hstin, were in early April approaching from the west. One, led by Liu Hu and Sun 
Ch’ung-chih, occupied Che-ch’i and Ch’tieh-wei Island. The other, commanded by 
Yiian Yi, reached the Nung Lake. From there, Yi built as string of fortifications all the 
way to the Yangtze at Ch’iieh-wei Island (Sung shu 8:8b; 80:5a; 84:10a; Nan shih 
3:2b). In other words, he chose to defend himself when he should have attacked. 

On Apr.3, Emperor Ming’s commander for operations southward, Yin Hsiao-tsu, 
fell in battle, aged 52, and was replaced by the General Who Comforts the Army, Shen 
Yu-chih. On Apr.9, Ming appointed his own younger brother Hsiu-fan to conduct ope- 
rations northward (Sung shu 8:8b, 9a; 84:12b; 86:3a-3b; Nan shih 3:2b; 37:12a—12b; 
40:7b). 

On Apr.1 1, Ming demoted his nephew, the king of Hstin-yang, Tzu-fang, to marquis 
of Sung-tzu.'™) At the advice of his brother Hsiu-jen, Ming then reduced Tzu-fang to 
commoner and sent him into exile (Sung shu 8:9a; 80:6a—6b; Nan shih 3:3a; 14:29b). 

On Apr.29, Liu Hu was wounded and defeated at Che-ch’i, which was taken by 
the imperial forces. But Liu Hu rallied, and the opposing armies held each other in 


103. Shih-t’ou was at that time called the Chung-hsing Garrison. 
104. His Chief Clerk, K'ung Yi, had been killed by the Prefect of Shang-yti, Wang Yen, whereafter Tzu- 
fang had been sent to Chien-k’ang (Sung shu 870:5b-6a; Nan shih 14:29b). 
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balance for several months. Emperor Ming sent reinforcements, while on the other 
side, Yiian Yi was placed in chief command. On July 16, he fought an inconclusive 
naval battle at Ch’tieh-wei Island. Subsequently, the imperial forces reached the Nung 
Lake. On Sep.19, Liu Hu gave up the fight and, without informing Yiian Yi, withdrew 
to Hsiin-yang. When Yiian Yi learned this, he in turn retreated. En route to Hsiin-yang, 
he was killed by his subordinate Hsiieh Po-chen in Ch’ing-lin,!%) aged 47. A third 
officer decapitated Hstieh Po-chen and sent both heads to the capital. Ytian Yi’s corpse 
was thrown into the Yangtze. His head was kept in the Arsenal and eventually returned 
to his family. His son was captured and executed. The sources state that Yiian Yi had no 
military talent, was timid, and did not have the confidence of his officers (Sung shu 
74:24a; 84:15a—-16a, 19a, 19b, 20b, 21a, 33a—34b; Liang shu 31:la—1b; Nan shih 26;4b— 
5a; 26:13a; 37:12b—13a; 40:8a, 8b—9a).!%) 

On Aug. 16, the pacification of Shan-yang commandery was completed (Sung shu 
8:10a). 

Liu Hu did not remain in Hsiin-yang but went up the Yangtze to Mien-k’ou 
township. There, his troops scattered. With a handful of men, he reached Shih-ch’eng 
township on the Han River. He was there intercepted by the Assistant of Chiang-ling 
commandery, Ch’en Huai-chen. Having requested and drunk some wine, he stabbed 
himself but did not die. He was then decapitated, and his head was sent to the capital 
(Sung shu 84:21a—22b; Nan shih 40:9a). 

With the removal of Yiian Yi and Liu Hu, the way was now open to Hsiin-yang and 
an imperial army could ascend the Yangtze. It did so under the command of Ming’s 
brother Hsiu-jen. In Hsiin-yang, disintegration set in, and in the usual manner, all tried 
to save themselves. Teng Yiian, who had enthroned Liu Tzu-hstin as child emperor, had 
been the most influential man at the new court, and carried the chief responsibility for 
the ensuing débacle, consulted with the Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing 
and General Who Commands the Army, Chang Ytieh. He proposed that they should 
decapitate Tzu-hstin, seal the ministries and arsenal, and seek a pardon from Emperor 
Ming. Chang Yiieh instead decapitated Teng Yiian, aged 60, killed all his sons, and then 
surrendered with Teng Yitian’s head to Liu Hsiu-jen (Sung shu 84:21b—22a; Nan shih 
40:9a). 

On Sep.19, troops commanded by Hsiu-jen’s subordinate Shen Yu-chih reached 
Hstin-yang. Tzu-hsiin, his mother, and his surviving supporters were executed.!°) 
Subsequently, Hu-pei, the Han River valley, and all of Hu-nan and Chiang-hsi were 
pacified. The uprisings in Kuang-tung and Ytin-nan had come to nothing. Tzu-sui, and 
Tzu-hsti, were forced to commit suicide, and their backers were killed. Their brother 
Tzu-yuan had to take his life at the same time (Sung shu 8:10a—10b; 72:24a; 74:29a; 
80:5a; 84:22a; Nan shih 14:29b, 30a; 37:13b; 40:9a). Tzu-hstin, Tzu-sui, and Tzu-hsti 
were, as has been seen, 11 years old. Tzu-yiian was 9 (Sung shu 80:5a, 7b, 14a; Nan shih 
3:3a; 14:29a; 18:5a). That only left the rebels on the Southern Plain to be coped with. 

On the Southern Plain, Hsiieh So-erh had conducted military operations on behalf 
of his uncle An-tu. Acting with irrational brutality, he had managed to destroy or 
antagonize those who would have supported him. For instance, when Emperor Ming 
had dispatched Shen Ling-sun as the new Inspector of Hsti province and the latter 


105. The site of this locality is unknown. 

106. According to Nan shih 3:3a, Yuan Yi was killed on Sept.19. But that date refers to the storming of 
Hstin-yang. 

107. According to Sung shu 8:10a and Nan shih 3:3a, Tzu-hstin was allowed to commit suicide. 
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instead joined the uprising, So-erh had him killed (Sung shu 88:7a). 

In the 5th month of 466 (May 30—June 28), Ming had placed Hsiao Tao-ch’eng in 
chief command of operations against Hsiieh So-erh. After an initial defeat, he routed 
So-erh at Shih-liang prefecture. So-erh’s troops scattered, he fled to Lo-p’ing prefecture, 
and was there killed by Shen Ling-sun’s resentful son. Hsiao Tao-ch’eng was rewarded 
by being enfeoffed as marquis of Hsi-yang (Sung shu 88:7a—7b; Nan Ch’i shu 1:6b-7a; 
Nan shih 4:2a; 77:8b). 

With this, the coalition on the Southern Plain disintegrated, accelerated by the 
news that Liu Tzu-hsiin was dead. One after the other of the former allies capitulated. 
Hsiieh An-tu was among the last holdouts. He finally offered surrender to the Northern 
Wei, which rescued him with a large cavalry unit in the 1st month of 467 (Jan.21- 
Feb.19). The T’o-pa conferred on him the title of duke of Ho-tung, and he died among 
them in 469, aged 60 (Sung shu 88:7b—9a, 12b, 15a; 95:48b; Wei shu 97:45b; Nan shih 
3:3b; 40:5a; 77:8b). 

On Oct.3, 466, the alert was cancelled (Sung shu 8:10b; Nan shih 3:3a). 

On Oct.25, Emperor Ming ordered another six nephews to commit suicide. These 
were Tzu-fang, Tzu-jen, Tzu-chen, Tzu-meng, Tzu-ch’an, and Tzu-yti (Sung shu 8:1 1a; 
Nan shih 3:3a; 14:29b, 30a, 30b). Tzu-fang was 11, Tzu-jen and Tzu-chen were 10, 
Tzu-meng was 8. The two others must have been younger (Sung shu 80:6b, 13a, 13b, 
14b; Wei shu 97:45a). 

At an unknown time, Emperor Ming also killed his nephews Tzu-ssu, Tzu-ch’t, 
Tzu-ch’i, and Tzu-yiieh. Tzu-ssu was 4 years old. The other three were the same age or 
less, too young to have been enfeoffed with kingdoms (Sung shu 80:2a, 15b; Nan shih 
14:30b). Allowing for those who had died earlier, all of Emperor Hsiao-wu’s twenty- 
eight sons had now been wiped out. 

On Nov.17, Emperor Ming enthroned his 3-year old son Yu '®) as heir-apparent 
(Sung shu 8:11a; Nan shih 3:3b). 

Meanwhile, the situation on the Southern Plain deteriorated rapidly. While the 
rebels had been gradually defeated, the Northern Wei saw an opportunity to take 
advantage of the turmoil in Liu Sung, and its armies were moving south. On Nov.6, 
466, Emperor Ming sent the General in Command of the Centre, Shen Yu-chih, against 
them. He was utterly defeated on Jan.31, 467. The Inspector of Chi province, Ts’ui 
Tao-ku, who had been reappointed to that office after his surrender to Emperor Ming, 
was captured by the T’o-pa, never to return. In October of 467, Shen Yu-chih suffered 
another defeat and was forced to withdraw. In 468, the Inspector of Ch’ing province, 
Shen Wen-hsiu, who after his surrender also had been reappointed by Emperor Ming, 
was surrounded in Lin-tzu prefecture. An attempt to relieve the city by sea failed. It 
fell on Feb.21, 469, Shen Wen-hsiu was captured by the T’o-pa, and died among them 
in 486, aged 61. As of 469, the entire territory north and northwest of the Huai had 
been taken by the Northern Wei, except for a bridgehead north of the river at the coast 
(Sung shu 8:13a, 14b; 74:29a—29b, 30a-30b; 88:13b-14a, 15a; Wei shu 6:3b; 97:45b- 
46a; Nan shih 3:3a, 3b, 4a). All conquests of the founder of Liu Sung were thereby lost. 
In the field of foreign politics, Emperor Ming on Aug.8, 466, conferred on Yang Seng- 
ssu !°) the nominal title of Inspector of Northern Ch'in province and recognized him 
as king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-chih). Seng-ssu was also appointed General Who Surpasses 


108. Emperor Ming's given name is pronounced the same way. In the Chinese, it is written with radical 59, 
whereas the son's name is written with radical 72. 
109. Sung shu 8:10a calls him Yang Seng-fu. 
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the Army, subsequently changed to General Who Subdues the West (Sung shu 8:10a; 
98:12b; Nan shih 3:3a). 

In the 7th month of 467 (Aug. 16—Sep.14), in a last flare-up of the rebellion, Hstieh 
An-tu’s son Po-ling occupied Yung province at the lower Han River. He was defeated 
by Ming’s younger brother Hsiu-jo (Sung shu 8:14b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.13-—Dec.11), Emperor Ming promoted the king of the 
T’u-yu-hun, Shih-yin, to General-in-chief Who Subdues the West (Sung shu 8:15b- 
16a; Nan shih 3:4a). 

In 467 or soon thereafter, the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Seng-ssu, died 
and was succeeded by his first cousin Wen-tu. In 472, Wen-tu was recognized by Emperor 
Ming as king of Wu-tu and appointed General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon and 
Grand Administrator of Lueh-yang. In 476, he was given the additional titles of Colonel 
Pacifying the Tibetans and Inspector of Northern Ch’in province. In 477, his title was 
changed to General Who Subdues the West. The Northern Wei recognized Wen-tu as 
well, maintaining the fiction that he was a vassal (Sung shu 98:12b—13a; Wei shu 101:7a; 
Nan shih 79:10b; Pei shih 96:5b). 

On Mar. 18, 468, the king of Ling-ling and current heir of the Chin imperial house, 
Ssu-ma Hst, died (Sung shu 8:16a; Nan shih 3:4a). 

In the 3rd month (Apr.8—May 7), still another uprising erupted in northern Viet- 
nam. A certain Li Chang-jen took possession of Chiao province, whereupon heterodox 
bandits attacked and killed the Inspector of the adjoining Kuang province in Kuang- 
tung, Yang Nan.'!°) The General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, Ch’en Po-sha, put 
down the rebellion (Sung shu 8:16b; Nan shih 3:4b). 

On May 28, Emperor Ming transferred his brothers Yi from Tung-hai to the Lu- 
chiang kingdom,!!') and Hsiu-yu from Shan-yang to the Chin-p’ing kingdom ''”) (Sung 
shu 8:16b; 72:33b; 79:20a; Nan shih 3:4b; 14:8a). 

In the 10th month (Nov.1-—30), the government had to cope with further unrest in 
Hstian-ch’eng, An-ch’eng, Nan-k’ang, and Chien-an commanderies. These were situated 
in southern An-hui, south of the capital, southern Chiang-hsi, and the upper reaches of 
the Min River in Fu-chien. Troops were mobilized locally, which dealt with the situa- 
tion (Sung shu 8:18a). 

In 469, Emperor Ming’s elder brother, the Grand Commandant, General of Chariots 
and Cavalry, Inspector of Southern Yu province, and king of Lu-chiang, Liu Yi, was 
accused of planning a rebellion. On July 3, he was dismissed from his offices and demoted 
to commoner. Seven of his supporters were executed. One year later, in the 6th month 
of 470 (July 14-Aug.12), Ming ordered Yi to kill himself, aged 35 (Sung shu 8:18b; 
79:20b, 24a—24b). 

On Apr.5, 470, the Lady Chiang Chien-kuei was selected as the principal wife of 
the heir-apparent (Sung shu 8:20b; 41:30b). He was then 8 years old.!!%) 

On June 14, Emperor Ming made his son, Hsieh, king of Chin-hsi to succeed 
Ming’s absconded elder brother Ch’ang in Northern Wei (Sung shu 8:20b; 7:20b, 72:10b; 
Nan shih 3:5a; 14:19a). 

On July 8, Emperor Ming appointed Shih-ch’ien, elder brother of the T’u-yii-hun 
king, Shih-yin, as General Who Pacifies the West (Sung shu 8:20b; 95:6b). 

On July 20, Emperor Ming’s son Chih-ching was enfeoffed as king of Tung-p’ing to 


110. Nan shih calls him Yang Hsi. 

111. This is the name given by all sources except Nan shih 14:18a, which calls the fief Lu-ling. 
112. Chin-p'ing was the former Chin-an commandery. 

113. Sung shu 41:31a dates the event 469, in which case the heir-apparent would have been 7. 
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uphold the sacrifices to Ming’s late brother Hsiu-ch’ien. He died soon thereafter on 
Sep.5. Emperor Ming thereupon posthumously changed Hsiu-ch’ien’s title to king of 
Lin-ch’ing, and on Nov.1 enfeoffed his son Chih-huan as king of Lin-ch’ing to uphold 
the same sacrifices.''*) On Nov.9, he enfeoffed his son Tsan as king of Wu-ling. (Sung 
shu 8:21a, 21b; 90:1b; 72:36b; 80:16a; Nan shih 3:5b; 14:24a, 31a). 

In the 2nd month of 471, (Mar.7—Apr.5), the heterodox bandit Sung Yi attacked 
Ho-fei prefecture and killed the Grand Administrator of Ju-yin, Wang Mu-chih. He 
was subdued by the local forces (Sung shu 8:22a). 

Emperor Ming was in declining health and determined to see his young son 
enthroned after his death. Being pathologically suspicious of his younger brothers, he 
proceeded to eliminate them. On Apr.1, he had his brother Hsiu-yu, aged 27, killed 
during a pheasant hunt, and on July posthumously demoted him to commoner. On 
June 4, Ming forced Hsiu-jen to commit suicide by taking poison, aged 29.'!>) This was 
the brother he owed so much for succeeding with his usurpation of the throne. On 
Aug.10,'!6) he caused the death of his brother Hsiu-jo in the same manner, aged 24, 
after he had tricked him into coming to the capital (Sung shu 8:22a, 22b, 23a; 72:25a— 
25b, 34b—35a, 39a; Wei shu 97:48a; Nan shih 3:5b, 6a; 14:21 b—22a; 22b—23a, 27a). This 
left only one brother alive, Hsiu-fan, who is stated to have been afraid (Sung shu 79:29a). 
He probably survived because Ming died before it became his turn. In 474. he did 
indeed try to overthrow Ming’s successor. 

On Sep.2, Emperor Ming enfeoffed his son Chi as king of Lin-ch’ing!!”) and on Sep. 
12, Chun as king of An-ch’eng (Sung shu 8:23a, 23b; 10:1a; 72:36b; Nan shih 3:6a, 11b). 

On Sep.20, Emperor Hsien-wen of Northern Wei abdicated. He was murdered in 
476, aged 23, and conferred the temple name of Glorious Founder (Hsien-tsu). On the 
day of the abdication, Sep.20, 471, he was succeeded by his eldest son Hung or Emperor 
Hsiao-wen. The latter had been born on Oct.13, 467 and consequently was 5 years old 
(Wei shu 6:8b; 7A:1a; Pei shih 2:30b; 3:1a). 

On Sep. 4, 471, Emperor Ming had become ill. By New Year’s Day of 472, which 
fell on Feb.26, his illness had worsened and he was too sick to give the customary great 
audience (Sung shu 8:23b; Nan shih 3:6a). 

On May 10, 472, the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Ytian Ts’an, the General 
and Commissioner over the Army, Ch’u Yuan, the Supervisor of the Right of the Mast- 
ers of Writing, Liu Mien, the General Who Subdues the West, Ts’ai Hsing-tsung, and 
the General Who Keeps the West in Peace, Shen Yu-chih, received the last will and 
testament of Emperor Ming. That day, he died, aged 34 (Sung shu 8:24a—24b, 86:10b; 
89:14a; Nan Ch’i shu 23:2b; Nan shih 3:6a—-6b; 26:74). 


114. His name is given as Chih-tan in Sung-shu 72:36b, but he is not listed under either of these two 
names in chapter 90 of Sung shu and chapter 14:31 ff of Nan shih, devoted to Ming's sons. 
115. Correcting his age from 39 to 29 years, in accordance with Sung shu 72:2 1b. 
116. Sung shu 72:39a gives the date as Aug. 8. 
117. Sung shu 8:23a and Nan shih 3:6a wrongly give the name of the kingdom as Chiang-hsia. Liu Chi, as 
Liu Chih-huan (Chih-tan) before him, was enfeoffed to uphold the sacrifices to Liu Hsiu-ch’ien who post- 
humously had been transferred to the Lin-ch'ing kingdom. Chih-huan must have died and Chi was now 
enfeoffed for the same purpose (Sung shu 72:36b). It will be seen that on Jan.19, 475, Chi was indeed 
enfeoffed as king of Chiang-hsia (Sung shu 9:8b; Nan shih 3:9a). That was, no doubt, a transfer from the Lin- 
ch'ing kingdom. In short, Sung shu 8:23a and Nan shih 3:6a use the name of the later fief incorrectly for the 
earlier. 

Four of Emperor Ming's sons were enfeoffed by his successor, Yu on Aug.9, 474, and Hui, Sung, and Hsi 
on Sep.14, 476. see below. 

Two sons had died early, Fa-liang before receiving a fief and another before receiving a name (Sung shu 
90:1b; Nan shih 14:31a). 
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The First Dismissed Emperor and Emperor Ming must be assessed together, because 
the former was the target of the latter’s propaganda. Ming had to justify the murder of 
his predecessor and his own usurpation of the throne. This was done by claiming that 
Emperor Hsiao-wu really had wished to leave the throne to Ming and by depicting Liu 
Tzu-yeh as morally defective. Ming’s propagandists went to great pains in accusing 
Tzu-yeh of perversion. He supposedly had planned to dig up the tomb of his father but 
was talked out of it by the Grand Astrologer. The Honourable Concubine Yin had been 
a favourite of his father, who after her death had established a Buddhist convent in her 
memory. Tze-yeh is blamed for having dug up her tomb, destroyed the convent, and 
having intended to execute all Buddhist monks and nuns (Sung shu 84:28b; Wei shu 
97:41b; Nan shih 2:23a-23b; 26:3b). When he disported himself in the Flower Forest 
Garden, he ordered the girls of the harem to chase each other naked. When one refused, 
he had her decapitated. He had brought the pregnant wife of a high official into his 
harem. His sister, the Princess of Shan-yin, later Senior Princess of K’uai-chi commandery, 
was lascivious. She complained to her brother that he had thousands of girls in his 
harem, whereas she had to content herself with a single man. He thereupon presented 
her with thirty males (Sung shu 7:9b-10a; 72:23a; Wei shu 97:42a; Nan shih 2:25a- 
25b; 14:20b).'!8) He gave nicknames to his uncles. Yti, Hsiu-jen, and Hsiu-yu, who all 
were fat, were called the Pig King, Killer King, and Bandit King, and Yi was called the 
Donkey King. He forced Yti to eat with his mouth from a trough. He had Yui stripped 
naked, his hands and feet tied together, a pole pushed between them, and then carried 
like a pig to the stores of the Grand Provisioner. He planned to kill all his uncles (Sung 
shu 72:22b-—23b; Nan shih 14:20b-21a). 

Emperor Ming, in contrast, died a natural death and had no successor with an ax to 
grind. The dynastic historian accepted the condemnation of Tzu-yeh by Ming’s party, 
but recorded Ming’s own actions factually and without innuendos. In other words, he 
followed the sources as he found them. 

The modern historian must avoid this trap and look at the historical facts. The 
events of 465 are murky and Tzu-yeh must be given the benefit of doubt. Liu Yi-kung, 
Liu Ytian-ching, Yen Shih-po, and Liu Te-ytian may have had altruistic motives in 
planning to remove him. But it is equally possible and even probable that Yi-kung was 
as ambitious and unscrupulous as his brother Emperor Ming was to be later, and simply 
in his usual way was out for himself. Whatever the motive, Yi-kung and four sons paid 
for it with their lives. The pleasures of the harem would hardly have differed much 
from one young emperor to the other. Besides, sexual excesses were standard accusations 
of the winning side against men who were overthrown. The story about the sister, if 
true at all, would only prove that she was a nymphomaniac. However, no excuse can 
possibly be made for Tzu-yeh’s execution of the puritan harem lady, for the murder of 
his two young brothers, nor for the treatment of the Lady Chiang and the death of her 
three sons. There can be no question that Tzu-ye was an immature, unbalanced, 
vindictive, unjust, and unsavory young man. 

But compared to Emperor Ming, Tzu-yeh was positively moderate. Ming was 
pathologically suspicious and determined to preserve the throne for himself and his 
successor. He killed three brothers and, including Tzu-yeh, sixteen nephews. While 
Tzu-yeh murdered ten members of the imperial house, Ming’s count was nineteen. It is 
true that four of these nephews were figureheads in the uprisings against Ming, but 
this he had brought on himself by usurping the throne. In character, Ming certainly was 


118. Nan shih 28:4a—4b tells an anecdote that the princess did not succeed in seducing Ch’u Yiian (Nan 
shih 28:4a-4b). 
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no better than Tzu-yeh, and a fairly typical exponent of his house. The best which 
could be said about him is that he liked to read books (Sung shu 8:24b; Nan shih 3:6b) 

The deadly tensions within the imperial family were bad enough, the results of the 
civil war they caused were worse. All resources within Liu Sung were centred on the 
internal struggle, thereby inviting an attack from Northern Wei. Emperor Ming survived 
politically, but his ambitions cost the loss of all lands north of the Huai River. His was 
by far the most disastrous reign of the Liu Sung dynasty. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
LAST DISMISSED EMPEROR 
472-477 


Emperor Ming was succeeded by Yti, who had been born on Mar.1 463. His annals 
state that he was the eldest son of Ming. The chapter in Sung shu devoted to Ming’s 
sons records that his mother was the Honourable Consort Ch’en. This is followed by 
the names of the other sons and those of the concubines who gave birth to them (Sung 
shu 9:1a; 90:la—1b; Nan shih 3:7b). 

But the biography devoted to the Honourable Consort Ch’en Miao-teng gives a 
different account. It says that she entered the palace at the age of 12 or 13, that Emperor 
Wen bestowed her on his son, the future Emperor Ming, and that she at first was 
favoured. After some time, Ming lost interest in her, and she was presented to one of his 
favourites, Li Tao-erh.''9) After a while, Ming brought her back into his harem, and she 
gave birth to Yi. It was then generally believed that the real father was Li Tao-erh. Yii 
is said to have accepted this himself, and later, when he went on ingocnito excursions 
from the palace, called himself ’"General Li” or "Li T’ung” (Sung shu 41:29b-30a; Wei 
shu 97:49b; Nan shih 3:7b; 11:10b). 

On the face of it, this could have been mere gossip, and the dynastic historian was 
not above repeating juicy tidbits of hearsay. There is, however, a further entry which 
throws light on the matter. When Yii was dismissed as emperor, he was succeeded by 
Chun. Chun’s annals state that he was the third son of Emperor Ming, i.e. a half brother 
of his predecessor. The chapter on Ming’s sons concurs and gives the name of Chun’s 
mother as the Lady of Brilliant Loveliness, Ch’en (Sung shu 10:1a; 90:1a). The biography 
of that concubine, Ch’en Fa-jung, tells another story. It says that Emperor Ming in his 
later years became impotent. He therefore formed the habit that, when concubines of 
his younger brothers became pregnant, he had them brought to his own harem. If they 
gave births to sons, he had the mothers killed and the boys raised by his own harem 
ladies. Chun was the son of Ming’s brother, the king of Kuei-yang, Hsiu-fan, and the 
Lady of Brilliant Loveliness was only his foster mother (Sung shu 41:3 1a; Wei shu 97:50b- 
51a; Nan shih 11:11a—11b). 

Liu Chun was born on Aug.8, 469, Yui on Mar.1, 463. If Emperor Ming was impo- 
tent in 469,'7°) he may well have been so already in 463. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that he not only acquiesced in the impregnation of Yu’s mother by Li Tao-erh but 
actually engineered it. In short, not a single ’son” of Emperor Ming may have been his 
own. 


119. He has a biographical vignette in Sung shu 94:2]1a-21b which gives no further information. 
120. Or 467. See below. 
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On Nov.17, 466, Yit had been made heir-apparent. On May 11, 472, he ascended 
the throne, aged 10. Since he received no posthumous title, he is known as the Last 
Dismissed Emperor. In his testamentary edict, Emperor Ming had appointed four regents 
for him: the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Yiian Ts’an, the General and Commis- 
sioner over the Army, Ch’u Yiian, the Supervisor of the Right of the Masters of Writing, 
Liu Mien, and the General Who Keeps the West in Peace, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng. Among 
these, Yiian Ts’an and Ch’u Yuan were at first the most influential (Sung shu 9:1a—1b; 
Nan Ch’i shu 1:9a; Nan shih 3:7b; 4:3a; 28:5b). 

On July 15, the new emperor honoured his official father’s widow, Wang Chen- 
feng, as Empress Dowager and enthroned the Lady Chiang Chien-kuei as empress. On 
Aug.7, he appointed his foster mother, the Honourable Consort Ch’en Miao-teng, as 
Consort Dowager (Sung shu 9:2a; 41:29a, 30a, 30b, 31a; Nan shih 3:7b; 11:10a; 10b, 
11a). 

On Jan.7, 473, Ch'u Yiian went through the motions of returning the government 
to the young emperor, but since the latter legally was still a child, this cannot have been 
seriously meant (Sung shu 9:3a). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 472 (Jan. 15—Feb.12, 473), war with Northern 
Wei was resumed, when the T’o-pa raided Yi-yang commandery, directly south of the 
upper course of the Huai River. They were defeated by the Inspector of Ssu province, 
Wang Chan (Sung shu 9:3a). 

A minor uprising in Ssu-ch’uan in 472 or 473, led by a certain Li Ch’eng-ming was 
swiftly subdued (Sung shu 74:31b). 

On Oct.3, 473, the king of Ch’en-liu, Ts’ao Hsien, died, i.e. the current heir of the 
former imperial house of Wei (Sung shu 9:5a; Nan shih 3:8a). 

On June 12, 474,'2') the Grand Commandant and king of Kuei-yang, Liu Hsiu- 
fan, rebelled in Hsiin-yang and from there moved his forces downriver toward Chien- 
k’ang (Sung shu 9:6a; Wei shu 97:48b; Nan shih 14:25a). He was the only surviving 
brother of Emperor Ming and now attempted to do to his nephew Yui what Ming had 
done to their nephew Tzu-yeh. On June 20, a general alert was declared, and steps 
were taken for the defense of the capital. Liu Mien, now General Who Commands the 
Army, and the General of the Guards of the Right, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, encamped at the 
Hsin commune just south of the capital,!?*) the General Who Subdues the North, 
Chang Yung, at the fortified Po-hsia township northwest of the capital. Shen Huai- 
ming garrisoned Shih-t’ou. Yitian Ts’an, now General of the Guards, Ch’u Yiian, now 
General of the Central Army, and the Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing, 
Liu Ping (a grandson of Emperor Wu’s younger brother Tao-lien), protected the palace 
(Sung shu 9:6a—6b; 72:21a; 79:36a; Nan Ch’i shu 23:2b; Nan shih 3:8a; 4:3b). 

The Colonel of Garrison Cavalry, Huang Hui, at this point tricked Hsiu-fan by 
feigning surrender. Hsiu-fan sent him two sons as hostages, whom Hui immediately 
decapitated (Sung shu 79:36b; Nan shih 14:25b). 

On June 22, Liu Hsiu-fan attacked the Hsin commune. The battle begun in the 
early morning. In the early afternoon, Hsiu-fan fell against the Colonel of Picked Cavalry, 
Chang Ching-erh and Huang Hui. But his subordinates Tu Hei-li and Ting Wen-hao 
continued the fight and approached the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird, giving 
access to the capital from the south. Liu Mien resisted them, was utterly defeated the 
next morning, and died in the battle, aged 57. The General of the Right, Wang Tao- 
lung, was killed while trying to flee. The rebels entered the capital through the Gate of 


121. Correcting jen-tzu to jen-wu. 
122. Sung shu 79:36a places Liu Mien at Shih-t’ou. 
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the Vermilion Bird. When news of this debacle reached Chang Yung, his army at Po- 
hsia scattered, and Shen Huai-ming abandoned Shih-t’ou (Sung shu 9:6b; 79:36b-37a; 
86:10b—1la; Nan Ch’i shu 1:10b—12a; 25:8b—9a; Wei shu 97:48b; Nan shih 3:8a—8b; 
4:3b—4a; 14:25b; 39:3b; 45:10a—10b). 

On June 24,'?3) a traitor opened a gate and admitted the rebels to the East Admin- 
istration, but they were there defeated by the Inspector of the Feathered Forest, Ch’en 
Hsien-ta. On June 27, Chang Ching-erh crushed the rebels in an engagement at the 
Small Market of the Buddhist Monastery of [Great] Solemnity near the Gate of Proper 
Light, reconquered the East Administration, and hung up the heads of the killed foes. 
The surviving bandits and two sons of Hsiu-fan were executed (Sung shu 9:6b-—7a; 
79:37a-37b; Nan shih 3:8b; 4:4a; 14:26a). 

On June 28, the alert was cancelled. At this point, five provincial Inspectors belatedly 
raised "Righteous Troops” for the defense of the capital (Sung shu 9:7a—7b; Nan shih 
3:8b). They had, no doubt, been awaiting the outcome of the struggle and now hasten- 
ed to prove their loyalty to the winning side. Among those rewarded for their services 
was Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, who was promoted to duke of Hsi-yang (Nan Ch’i shu 1:12b; 
Nan shih 4:4b). 

On Aug.9, the emperor enfeoffed his nominal brother Yu as king of Shao-ling 
(Sung shu 9:7b; 90:1b; Nan shih 3:8b; 14:31a). 

On Dec.13, the emperor reached majority (Sung shu 9:8b; Nan shih 3:8b), aged 
only 12. 

On Jan.19, 475, Liu Yui enfeoffed two younger nominal brothers as kings: 

Chi became king of Chiang-hsia,!*‘) 

Tsan became king of Wu-ling !7°) 

(Sung shu 9:8b; Nan shih 3:9a). 

On Nov.8, 475, the king of the T’u-yii-hun, Shih-yin, was promoted to General-in- 
chief of Chariots and Cavalry (Sung shu 9:9b; 96:5b; Nan shih 3:9a). 

In the 5th month of 476 (June 8—July 7), the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang 
Wen-tu, was made Inspector of Ch’in province (Sung shu 9:10a). 

Supposedly reacting against the emperor’s increasing cruelty, the king of Chien- 
ping, Liu Ching-su, planned to rebel. He was the eldest son of Hung, consequently a 
first cousin of the emperor, and at that time Inspector of Southern Hsti province. Ching- 
su secretly sent a messenger to the capital, presenting gold and silk to prominent men, 
and inviting them to join his cause. Thereby he gained the support of the General Who 
Scouts and Attacks, Kao Tao-ch’ing, the General Who Supports the State, Ts’ao Hsin- 
chih, the General of the Van, Han Tao-ch’ing, the Colonel of the Ch’ang River 
Encampment,!*°) Kuo Lan-chih, and the Inspector of the Feathered Forest, Yuan Ch’i- 
tsu. Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, who had plans of his own, refused to get involved (Sung shu 
72:9a—10a). 

On Aug.6, Liu Ching-su rose in Ching-ch’eng, an alternate name of Ching-k’ou 
east of the capital. A general alert was therefore declared on Aug.7, and infantry units 


123. Correcting mao-wu to shen-wu. 

124. This was, no doubt, a transfer from the Lin-ch’ing kingdom. See above, p. 157, note 117. 

125. Ithas been seen that Sung shu 21b and Nan shih 3:5b record the identical enfeoffment also for Nov.9, 
470. Conceivably, Tsan was transferred in 475 and the name of the old kingdom was inadvertently used 
for the new. Alternatively, he might have been demoted at some point and now been reappointed to his old 
kingdom. 

126. During Former Han, this Colonel commanded northern barbarian horsemen and was stationed at the 
Ch’ang River SE of Ch’ang-an. The Later Han and subsequent dynasties retained the title, even though the 
term "Ch’ang River” had become obsolete. See my Bureaucracy, pp. 115, 117. 
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were dispatched under the General of Resolute Cavalry,!?”) Jen Nung-fu, the General 
of the Left Army, Li An-min, and the General Who Commands the Army, Huang Hui. 
The General Who Surpasses the Army and Inspector of Yu province, Tuan Fu-jung, was 
in charge of infantry and cavalry. The General of the Right Army, Chang Pao commanded 
a naval force. The General Who Maintains the Army in Peace, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, was 
placed in chief command. He encamped at the Lake of the Black Tortoise.'**) Tao- 
ch’eng knew that Huang Hui sympathized with the enemy and had him watched (Sung 
shu 9:1la—11b; 72:10b; Nan Ch’i shu 1:13a; Nan shih 3:9a; 4:5a). 

Two other first cousins of the emperor, the brothers Po-jung and Po-yu, were falsely 
implicated in the uprising and forced to commit suicide, aged 19 and 11 respectively. 
Po-jung had inherited the Shih-an kingdom from his father Hsiu-jen, Po-yu was a marquis 
(Sung shu 9:11b; 72:32b). 

On Aug.9, the vanguard of cavalry and infantry under the command of the Inspector 
of Yti province, Tuan Fu-jung, advanced against the rebels. On Aug.12, Liu Ching-su 
defeated and killed Chang Pao, but this was his only victory. The imperial troops took 
Ching-ch’eng on Aug.13. Ching-su was captured and decapitated, aged 25, and the 
alert was cancelled that day. There followed the usual executions, three of Ching-su’s 
sons, as well as Han Tao-ch’ing, Kuo Lan-chih, Yiian Ch’i-tsu, and a number of lesser 
officers. Others were exiled. Huang Hui and Kao Tao-ch’ing were spared thanks to the 
intervention of Hsiao Tao-ch’eng (Sung shu 9:11b; 72:1la—11b; Wei shu 97:49b; Nan 
shih 3:9a; 14:17a—17b). 

On Sep.14, the emperor enfeoffed three of his nominal brothers as kings: 

Hui became king of Nan-yang, 

Sung became king of Hsin-hsing, 

Hsi became king of Shih-chien 

(Sung shu 9:11b; 90:2a, 2b; Nan shih 3:9a; 14:31b). 

In 477, the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Wen-tu fell in battle against the 
Northern Wei. He was succeeded by his younger brother Wen-hung. On Aug.5, 478, 
the Liu Sung recognized him as king of Wu-tu and appointed him Colonel Pacifying 
the Tibetans and Inspector of Northern Ch’in province. Retreating from the T’o-pa 
forces, he chose Wu-hsing prefecture further south as his capital.'2°) Subsequently, he 
accepted titles from Northern Wei and sent a son as a hostage (Sung shu 10:7a; 98:13a- 
13b; Wei shu 7A:13b, 14a; 101:7b; Nan shih 3:12b; Pei shih 5b-6a). 

Also in 477, a plot was discovered to dismiss the Liu Sung emperor. It involved the 
Inspector of Yu province, Juan Tien-fu, and the Colonels of Foot Soldiers Shen Po- 
tsung and Chu Yu. On May 24, Tien-fu and Yu were thrown into prison, where they 
died. Po-tsung was executed. This was followed on July 18 by the executions of the 
Chief Clerk of the Left of the Minister over the Masses, Shen Po, the Regular Cavalier 
Attendant Tu Yu-wen, the General Who Scouts and Attacks, Sun Ch’ao-chih, and the 
Colonel of the Ch’ang River Encampment, Tu Shu-wen (Sung shu 9:12b; Nan shih 
3:9b). 

During the night of Aug.1, twenty-five attendants murdered the emperor in the 
Hall of Benevolence and Long Life, aged 15, and conveyed his head to Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng. He entered the palace that night, as usual riding his red horse. On Aug.2, the 


127. This is the title given by Sung shu 9:11la. 72:10b refers to him as General Who Surpasses the Army. 
128. The Lake of the Black Tortoise was situated north of the capital. The colour black and the tortoise 
were both symbols of the north. The lake was artificial and had been constructed in 446 (Sung shu 53:4a- 
4b; Nan shih 31:2b). 

129. From this time onward, Wu-tu (Ch'ou-ch'ih) splinters into a number of principalities. I only follow 
the main line. 
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Empress Dowager and Ming’s widow, Wang Chen-feng, was forced to issue an order 
justifying the assassination and posthumously demoting the emperor to king of Ts’ang- 
wu (Sung shu 9:12b—14a; Nan Ch’i shu 1:13b—14a; Nan shih 3:9b; 4:5a—5b). His empress, 
Chiang Chien-kuei, and foster mother, Ch’en Miao-teng, were both demoted to Royal 
Consorts (Sung shu 41:30b, 31a). 

There can be no question that Hsiao Tao-ch’eng was responsible for the murder. 
The very fact that the head of the emperor was sent to him proves his complicity. If the 
attendants had acted on their own, their execution would have been a certainty. They 
must therefore have been under Hsiao Tao-ch’eng’s orders and protection. He wanted 
the young emperor out of his way.'*°) 

On Aug.2, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng met with Yiian Ts’an, Ch’u Yuian, and Liu Ping under 
a locust tree to decide the succession. Presumably, they did not wish to be overheard. 
Over the objections of Ytian Ts’an and Liu Ping, Tao-ch’eng rammed through his choice 
of the late emperor’s supposed half-brother Chun (Nan Ch’i shu 1:14a; Nan shih 4:5b- 
6a). The preference of the others is not recorded. They may have wanted an older man 
from a different line of the imperial house, but that would not have suited Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng. To him a child emperor at his sufferance must have been preferable to an adult 
ruler. 

The Last Dismissed Emperor is accused of cruelty, just as had been the case with 
the First. Supposedly this cruelty increased from 475 onward (Sung shu 72:9a; Nan 
Ch'i shu 1:13a). But he was not in the position to exercise cruelty on a grand scale. He 
was a teen-age emperor who, although legally adult, had little political power. The 
government was dominated by Hsiao Tao-ch’eng. The latter needed a pretext for the 
murder and cruelty was always a handy excuse. 

Neither is it necessary to accept the anecdotes omitted by Sung shu and Nan Ch’i 
shu but related by Nan shih. At one time, the emperor with a number of attendants is 
supposed to have entered the residence of Hsiao Tao-ch’eng. It was hot and the latter 
was asleep naked. The emperor drew a target on his stomach, wishing to shoot an 
arrow at this "big and beautiful” target. Hsiao Tao-ch’eng did not lose his composure, 
and an attendant talked the emperor out of using a sharp arrow. He instead shot Tao- 
ch’eng with a blunt arrow and hit the navel. The emperor was also said to have a statue 
of Tao-ch’eng carved, with a target painted on its stomach, and then to have shot at it 
with his attendants. At still another time, the emperor supposedly set fire to Tao-ch’eng’s 
residence (Nan shih 4:4b—-5a). Had there been any truth in these stories, or had they 
been propaganda from Hsiao Tao-ch’eng’s party, the authors of the Nan Ch’i shu would 
have dwelled on them lovingly. As they did not, they must be later embellishments. 

That is not to say that the Last Dismissed Emperor had been a normal young boy. 
He was spoiled and, as so many other members of his family, unbalanced. For instance, 
on the last day of his life, he went riding at the Northern Lake. The horse of one of his 
attendants fell into the water. This angered the emperor to the point where he killed 
the horse (Nan Ch’i shu 1:13b; Nan shih 3:10b). He was a self-willed and silly boy 
who, although no danger to Hsiao Tao-ch'eng, had become a nuisance. This spelled his 
doom. 


130. Nan shih 4:5a states that Hsiao Tao-ch'eng had wished to dismiss the emperor but had not gained the 
support of Yuan Ts’an and Ch'u Yuan. 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR SHUN 
477-479 


Liu Chun was born on Aug.8, 469, supposedly by the Lady of Brilliant Loveliness, 
Ch’en Fa-jung, as the third son of Emperor Ming (Sung shu 10:1a; 90:1a; Nan shih 
3:11b). It has been seen that the real father was probably his uncle, the king of Kuei- 
yang, Liu Hsiu-fan, and that Ch’en Fa-jung only was his foster mother (Sung shu 41:3 1a; 
Nan shih 11:11a—11b). 

On Aug.15, 471, at the age of 3, Chun had been appointed General Who Comforts 
the Army, and on Sep.12 of that year enfeoffed as king of An-ch’eng (Sung shu 8:23a, 
23b; 10:1a; Nan shih 3:6a).'3'!) On May 16, 472, he was appointed Inspector of Yang 
Province. On Oct.25, 474, he was promoted to General of Chariots and Cavalry, and in 
addition placed in nominal charge of all military matters of two provinces. On Oct.6, 
476, he was promoted to General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry (Sung shu 8:23a, 23b; 9:2a, 
8a, 12a; 10:la—1b; Nan shih 3:11b). 

On Aug.5, 477, four days after the assassination of his predecessor, Chun was 
enthroned at the age of 9. This was Emperor Shun, the last ruler, in name only, of the 
Liu Sung dynasty (Sung shu 10:1b; Nan shih 3:11b). 

The man in control of the government was now the General Who Maintains the 
Army in Peace, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng. He "assisted the government”, i.e. was the regent, 
and was on Aug.9 promoted to Minister of Works, Intendant of the Masters of Writing, 
and General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry. Subsequently, he was presented with 5 million 
cash 37) and 5000 bolts of cloth. He declined his promotion to duke of Ching-ling 
commandery. On Aug.1] 1, all twenty-five attendants involved in the assassination of 
the Last Dismissed Emperor were enfeoffed (Sung shu 10:1b, 2a, 2b; Nan Ch'i shu 
1:14a-14b). 

On Sep. 10, the Lady of Brilliant Loveliness, Ch’en Fa-jung, was appointed Consort 
Dowager (Sung shu 10:3a; 41:31a; Nan shih 3:12a; 11:11b). 

The rapid rise of Hsiao Tao-ch’eng naturally met with opposition. But as he was 
the regent and legally acted for Emperor Shun, the dynastic historian had the usual 
problem when recording the end of a dynasty. His stereotype and unsubtle vocabulary 
forced him to label Hsiao Tao-ch’eng’s enemies as rebels against the Liu Sung, when 
they in fact attempted to save it. This did not mean that the imperial house, at last, was 
united. It continued to tear itself apart, and its members were found on both sides of 
the struggle. 

On Dec.28, the General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry, Shen Yu-chih, "rebelled” 
in Chiang-ling. He had been a loyal supporter of the Liu Sung dynasty, and had refused 
to join the uprisings of Liu Hsiu-fan in 474 and of Liu Ching-su in 476. On Jan.7, 
478,'33) Hsiao Tao-ch’eng took up headquarters in the East Administration, and a 
general alert was declared on Jan.8. Tao-ch’eng took the situation seriously since he 
deployed over thirty high-ranking officers against Shen Yu-chih (Sung shu 10:3b—4a; 
74:34b; Nan Ch’i shu 24:2b-6b; Nan shih 3:12a; 4:6a; 37:15a—15b). 


131. Sung shu 10:1la records these events in the wrong sequence. 
132. Corresponding to 122 kilograms or 269 Ib. of gold. 
133. Nan Ch’ shu 1:15b and Nan shih 4:6a wrongly write yi-mao for ting-mao. 
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At this point, Yiian Ts’an and Ch’u Yiian, who had been the chief regents for the 
Last Dismissed Emperor, broke with each other. Ch’u Yiian sided with Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng, whereas Yiian Ts’an, the Minister over the Masses, "rebelled” on Jan.12 with 
the Shih-t’ou Garrison. He was joined by the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Liu 
Ping, the Gentleman-in-Attendance of the Yellow Gates, Liu Shu, and the General 
Who Surpasses the Army, Wang Wen (a nephew of the Empress Dowager, Wang Chen- 
feng). The General Who Pacifies the West, Huang Hui, the General Who Supports the 
State, Sun T’an-kuan, the Colonel of Garrison Cavalry, Wang Yi, the General Who 
Supports the State, Jen Hou-po, the General of the Left Army, P’eng Wen-chih, and 
others responded secretly to Yiian Ts’an in the capital (Sung shu 10:4b; 51:10b; 83:20a; 
88:6a; Nan Ch’i shu 1:16a—16b; Nan shih 3:12a; 4:6a; 26:9a—9b). 

Hsiao Tao-ch’eng executed Yitian Ts’an’s supporters in the palace Liu Yiin (grand- 
son of Emperor Wu’s younger brother Tao-lien) and Pu Po-hsing, while his officers 
stormed Shih-t’ou and killed Yiian Ts’an, aged 58. Liu Ping, Liu Shu, and Wang Wen 
tried to save themselves by climbing over the city wall and fleeing, but were pursued, 
and captured. All were executed, including Liu Ping’s sons Ch’eng and Pao. Ping’s 
younger brother Hsia, who at that time was Grand Administrator of Wu commandery, 
rebelled” but was immediatley defeated and killed by the General Who Supports the 
State, Chang Kuei (Sung shu 10:4b, 5a; 51:7b, 11a, 11b; 89:6b—7a; Nan Ch’i shu 1:16b; 
Nan shih 3:12a; 4:6a; 13:4a, 4b; 26:9b). 

As Hsiao Tao-ch’eng seemed to be the probable victor, some of the high official- 
dom now swung over to him. The Inspector of Yui province on the Southern Plain, Liu 
Huai-chen, the Inspector of Yung province in the lower Han River valley, Chang Ching- 
erh, and the Inspector of Kuang province in Kuang-tung, Ch’en Hsien-ta, raised 
"Righteous Troops”, officially in support of the dynasty but really in that of Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng. The Inspector of Ssu province at the upper Huai River, Yao Tao-ho, the Inspector 
of Liang province in the upper Han River valley, Fan Po-nien, and the Acting Inspector 
of Hsiang province in Hu-nan, Yii Feng-yti, were hesitant and did not commit themselves 
(Sung shu 10:4a-4b). 

Shen Yu-chih went downriver from Chiang-ling with a large army, reached Hsia- 
k’ou on Jan.23, 478,'3*) and laid siege to Chiang-hsia prefecture '35) on Feb.2. It was 
firmly defended by Liu Shih-lung, Chief Clerk of the General of the Van. Simultaneously, 
Shen Yu-chih’s younger brother Teng-chih attempted to foment an uprising in Wu- 
hsing commandery in northern Che-chiang. He was unsuccessful and defeated and 
killed by the Grand Administrator Shen Wen-li (Sung shu 10:5a; 74:35a; Nan shih 
3:12b; 38:7a—7b). 

On Feb.14, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng moved his headquarters to Hsin commune, south of 
the capital (Sung shu 10:5a; Nan shih 3:12b). 

In the 1st month of 478 (Feb.18—Mar.19), Shen Yu-chih sent his officer Kung-sun 
Fang-p’ing against Hsi-yang. He was there defeated on Mar.2 by the Grand Administra- 
tor Chang Mu (Sung shu 10:5b). 

On Mar.8, Shen Yu-chih abandoned the siege of Chiang-hsia, whereupon his troops 
scattered. Attempting to return to Chiang-ling, he reached Hua-jung prefecture, and 
was there killed by local troops on Mar.10.'°°) Two of his sons and four grandsons were 
executed (Sung shu 10:5b; 74:43b—44a; Nan shih 3:12b; 4:7a; 37:15b). 


134. Sung shu 74:35a gives the date as the intercalary 10th month, fourth day. This is an error. The intercalary 
month was the 12th. 

135. Sung shu 10:5a says "the city of Ying” which refers to its capital Chiang-hsia. 

136. According to Nan Ch’i shu 1:18a he hanged himself. 
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On Mar.12, Chang Ching-erh took Chiang-ling. Shen Yu-chih’s son Kuang-yen fell 
in the battle, and his surviving supporters were executed. The uprising had come to an 
end, and on Mar.17 the alert was cancelled (Sung shu 10:5b; Nan shih 3:12b). 

On Mar.17, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng moved his headquarters back to the East Adminis- 
tration. On Mar.24, he had himself appointed Grand Commandant. His supporter 
Ch’u Yiian was made Inspector of the Palace Writers and Minister of Works (Sung shu 
10:5b, 6a; Nan Ch’i shu 1:18a; Nan shih 3:12b). 

On Apr.6, P’eng Wen-chih was thrown into prison and forced to commit suicide. 
Soon thereafter, Jen Hou-po killed Yii Feng-yii and sent his head to the capital (Sung 
shu 10:6b; 83:23a—23b). P’eng Wen-chih and Jen Hou-po had been secret supporters 
of Yiian Ts’an. By killing the fence-sitting Yii Feng-yii, Jen Hou-po tried, unsuccessfully 
as it turned out, to rehabilitate himself. 

On May 31, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng ordered Yiian Ts’an’s supporter Huang Hui to commit 
suicide, and subsequently executed the opportunistic Jen Hou-po (Sung shu 10:6b, 7a: 
83:22b, 23a; Nan shih 3:12b; 40:14a).'9”) 

On June 27, 478, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, on behalf of the Liu Sung, recognized the 
"king” of Japan and promoted him to General-in-chief Who Keeps the East in Peace 
(Sung shu 10:7a; 97:25a; Nan shih 3:12b; 79:6b). 

On Oct.13, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng had himself put in charge of all military matters 
within and without the capital, and appointed Grand Tutor and Acting Inspector of 
Yang province. The king of Chin-hsi, Liu Hsieh (a nominal son of Emperor Ming), who 
had sided with him, was made Minister over the Masses (Sung shu 10:7a—7b; Nan Ch’i 
shu 1:19a; Nan shih 3:13a; 4:7a). 

On Dec.8, the Lady Hsieh Fan-ching was enthroned as empress (Sung shu 10:7b; 
41:31b; Nan shih 3:13a; 11:11a). Her age is unknown. The emperor was 10. 

On Dec.29, Emperor Ming’s nominal son Hui was transferred from Nan-yang to 
the Sui kingdom (Sung shu 10:8a; Nan shih 3:13a; 14:31b). 

On Apr.9, 479, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng made himself Chancellor of State in charge of 
everything, and had himself enfeoffed as duke of Ch’i with the income from ten 
commanderies. According to proper but empty etiquette, he declined three times and 
then accepted (Sung shu 10:8b; Nan Ch’i shu 1:19b; Nan shih 3:13a; 4:7b, 11a). 

Two last desperate attempts by members of the imperial house to stop Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng failed. On Dec.28, 478, the marquis of Lin-li, Liu Huang and his younger brother 
Min were executed with their supporters for having planned to "rebel”. On Apr.15, 
479, the king of Lin-ch’uan, Liu Ch’o, suffered the same fate (Sung shu 10:7b-8a, 9a; 
51:8a, 8b, 9a, 18a, 26a; Nan shih 13:8a).!3*) Liu Ch’o was a first cousin of Liu Huang 
and Min, and all three were great-grandsons of Emperor Wu’s younger brother Tao- 
lien. They seem to have had the approval of Emperor Ming’s widow, the Empress 
Dowager Wang Chen-feng (Sung shu 41:29a; Nan shih 3:13a; 11:10a), but Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng took no action against her.'°°) He did, however, execute all twelve surviving 
sons of Liu Hsiu-yu, late brother of Emperor Ming for having been involved in the 
"rebellion” (Sung shu 72:36a; Nan shih 14:23b). 


137. Nan Ch’i shu 1:18b misdates the execution of Huang Hui to the 3rd month. Sung shu 10:6b has 4th 
month, hsin-mao, which is correct. Nan shih 3:12b also has 4th month. 

138. The king of Nan-p’ing, Liu Yii-po, a grandson of Emperor Wu’s seventh son Yi-chi was involved in 
one of these plots and was also executed (Sung shu 72:5a). 

139. She died a natural death in 479 (Nan shih 11:10a). 
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On May 7, 479,!*°) Hsiao Tao-ch’eng had himself promoted to king of Ch’i and his 
income increased from ten to twenty commanderies (Sung shu 10:9a; Nan Ch’i shu 
1:25b; Nan shih 3:13a; 4:11a). 

On May 26, Emperor Shun abdicated, which Hsiao Tao-ch’eng hypocritically 
rejected. His eldest son and the high officials pleaded with him. The Prefect Grand 
Astrologer, Ch’en Wen-chien, embroidering on his predecessor Lo Ta in 420, 
memorialized that the Later Han Dynasty had lasted for 196 years, the Wei for 46, the 
Chin for 156, and the Sung for 60, and that the figure 6 had occurred in all of these 
time spans. He therefore tried to prove by numerology the inevitability of the abdication. 
Hsiao Tao-ch’eng declined three times and then accepted the abdication on May 27 
(Sung shu 10:9a; Nan Ch’i shu 1:26a, 30b-31a; Nan shih 4:11b—12a). 

On May 29, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng ascended the throne at the Eastern Suburban Altar 
as Emperor Kao and founded the Southern Ch’i dynasty, named after his fief (Sung shu 
10:9b; Nan Ch’i shu 2:1a; Nan shih 4:13a). 

Shun, was that day enfeoffed as king of Ju-yin and placed under guard in Tan-yang 
prefecture.'4!) He was there murdered by order of Emperor Kao on June 23 of the 
same year, aged 11.'47) (Sung shu 10:9b; Nan Ch’ shu 2:2b, 5a; Nan shih 3:13b; 4:13a— 
13b, 14b). 


The Liu Sung dynasty had been brief and brutal. It had produced no emperor of 
stature. Ming was one of the most ruthless and bloodstained rulers of the Six Dynasties, 
and Liu Shao and the First Dismissed Emperor were little better. Uncles had repeatedly 
attempted, and in the case of Ming succeeded, in destroying their nephews. The war 
against Northern Wei had been fought poorly, and the territorial losses had been severe. 
The dynasty had begun with vigour. But then the imperial house had torn itself apart, 
leaving the initiative at home and abroad to others. 


140. Nan Ch’i shu 1:25b and Nan shih 4:11a date the promotion May 8. 

141. Nan shih 3:13b says Tan-t’u prefecture. 

142. Sung shu gives his age at death as 13. But if Shun was born in the 7th month, kuei-ch’ou, of 469 (Sung 
shu 10:1a), which corresponds to Aug.8, he was 11 in 479. Alternatively, the birth year could be an error for 
467. The 7th month of 467 happens to have the cyclical characters of kuei-ch'ou, converting to Aug.18. 
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THE SOUTHERN CH’I DYNASTY 


479-502 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR KAO 
479-482 


Hsiao Tao-ch’eng was born in 427. The family considered Lan-ling prefecture as its 
home but had for four generations lived in Wu-chin prefecture (Map 23). At the age of 
13, he had been taught the Rites and the Tso-chuan. He then chose an army career and 
experienced his first military encounter in 442 at the age of 16 (Nan Ch'i shu 1:4a—4b; 
Nan shih 4:1a, 1b; 44:2b). 

According to Nan Ch’i shu, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng descended from the famous Hsiao 
Ho (d.193 B.C.), civilian adviser and later Chancellor of State of Emperor Kao, founder 
of Former Han. It then presents a genealogy which gives all the missing links between 
Tao-ch’eng and Ho (1:1a, 4a): 


Hsiao Ho 
So 
Yen, marquis of Tsuan-ting 
eed, Co ere 
Piao, Palace Attendant 
eee Fn ee eae 
Chang, Division Head in the Ministry of one of the Three 
Excellencies 
elie. 
Hao 
ute 
Yang 
ee ei 
Wang-chih, Grandee Secretary 
eee nee, See ee eee 
Yu, Imperial Household Grandee 
ere ae | eee 
Shao, Palace Assistant Secretary 
ee ee 
Hung, Superintendent of the Imperial Household 
eee eee! eee eee eee 
Ch’an, Grand Administrator of Chi-yin 
ieee Le 
Yung, Grand Administrator of Wu 
ee ee et 
Pao, Chancellor of Chung-shan 
_ ! 
Yung, Erudite 
eee eee 
Chiao, Chief of She-ch’iu 
pee as he 
K’uei, Attendant Official in his province 
ee a i eee ee 
Hsiu, Recommended as Filially Pious and Incorrupt 
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a ee eee ae, Cee ee ene 
Pao, Assistant in the administration of Chang-ling ') 


es 
Yi, Grand Palace Grandee 
ee (eee a ee 
Cheng, Prefect of Huai-ling 
ge ees ee 
Chiin, Prefect of Chi-ch’iu 


a es eee 
Lo-tzu, Adjutant of the Gene 
ae ee eee ee ee 
Ch’eng-chih, General of the Right Army and 

baron of Chin-hsing 
ee ee! ee ee 
Tao-ch’eng = Emperor Kao 


Nan shih (4:1a) begins Tao-ch’eng’s ancestry with his great-great-grandfather Cheng, 
Wei shu (98:la) with his father Ch’eng-chih. Neither of the two makes any reference 
to Hsiao Ho. The descent from Hsiao Ho must, in fact, be regarded with the gravest 
suspicion. Ho’s son Yen, the marquis of Tsuan-ting, is documented in Han shu (16:1 1a; 
39:6a). There is no mention of Piao, Chang, and Hao. But Yang and Wang-chih, father 
and son, appear again in Han shu and are by the commentator Yen Shih-ku (581-645) 
identified as descendants of Hsiao Ho (78:la—14a). The first seven generations are 
therefore probably historical. These were later by Hsiao Tao-ch’eng’s propagandists 
connected to his actual ancestors in the familiar fraudulent fashion. 

Tao-ch’eng’s father, Ch’eng-chih, had started out as a military Adjutant but had 
risen to the rank of General of the Right Army and had been enfeoffed as baron of 
Chin-hsing prefecture. He died in 447, aged 64 (Nan Ch’i shu 1:2a—4a). While most 
certainly not of ancient lineage, Tao-ch’eng therefore came from the middle levels of 
civilized society, socially outranking the founder of Liu Sung, Liu Yu. 

Hsiao Tao-ch’eng ascended the imperial throne as Emperor Kao on May 29, 479, 
aged 53. (Sung shu 10:9b; Nan Ch’i shu 2:1a) (Map 24). He accepted a proposal by the 
high officials that 62 nobles of the Liu Sung should be reconfirmed and 122 dismissed. 
Among those he recognized were all surviving "sons” of Emperor Ming, Hsieh, Chi, 
Hui, Sung, and Hsi, but all were demoted from kings to dukes (Nan Ch’i shu 2:2b-—3a, 
4a—4b; Nan shih 4:14a). This was an interim measure, for they did not have much 
longer to live. 

Soon thereafter, these princes were accused of planning rebellion and all executed 
on June 25, 479 (Sung shu 61:27a; 72:21b; 90:2a, 2b; Nan Ch’i shu 2:5a; Nan shih 
4:14b; 14:31b). The accusations were patently false. Among the five "sons” of Emperor 
Ming, Hsieh was the eldest. In 473, he was 4 years old (Sung shu 72:20b). He therefore 
was 10 in 479 and the others younger. None of them were at the age when they could 
have plotted anything. Add to this that the former Emperor Shun, now king of Ju-yin, 
had been murdered on June 23, two days before the execution of his relatives. Emperor 
Kao, acting with the brutality typical for the period, wished to begin his reign with a 
clean slate and without any possible rivals. Shun’s empress, Hsieh Fan-ching was, however, 


1. This could be either the commandery or prefecture of that name. 
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spared and demoted to Royal Consort. She died a natural death on Nov.12, 479 (Sung 
shu 41:31b; Nan shih 4:14b). 

Emperor Kao never enthroned an empress. His principal wife, Liu Chih-jung, had 
died in 472, aged 50. On June 30, 479, he posthumously made her the empress (Nan 
Ch’i shu 2:5a; 20:2b-3a; Nan shih 11:12b-13a). 

Next, Emperor Kao posthumously enfeoffed his two elder brothers Tao-tu and 
Tao-sheng as kings of Heng-yang and Shih-an respectively (Nan Ch’i shu 2:5a). He 
then made his son Chiin king of Heng-yang to uphold the sacrifices to Tao-tu, who had 
no sons of his own (Nan Ch’i shu 45:1b; Nan shih 4:14b; 41:1b).?) 

On July 18, Emperor Kao enthroned his eldest son Che as imperial heir-apparent, 
and enfeoffed Che’s son Ch’ang-mao as king of Nan (Nan Ch’i shu 2:5b—6a; Nan shih 
4:14b; 44:2a). 

On Sep. 25, Emperor Kao abolished the Ch’en-liu kingdom (Nan shih 4:14b). This 
had been reestablished by the Eastern Chin in 326. Its kings had been the senior heirs 
of the Ts’ao house of Wei, charged with upholding the sacrifices to their imperial 
ancestors. On Nov./7, a certain Liu Yin from P’eng-ch’eng was enfeoffed as king of Ju- 
yin to uphold the sacrifices to the former imperial house of Liu Sung (Nan Ch’i shu 
2:6b; Nan shih 4:15a). It will be seen that the Ling-ling kingdom for the sacrifices to 
the imperial Ssu-ma house of the Chin dynasty was also maintained by the Southern 
Ch’i. It follows that sacrifices were observed for the two preceding dynasties, i.e. Liu 
Sung and Chin,?) a custom which was followed by the Liang and probably the Ch’en. 

In the field of foreign politics, Emperor Kao, as was the custom, reconfirmed rela- 
tions and granted promotions. The king of Ho-nan, i.e. of the T’u-yii-hun, Shih-yin, was 
on June 10 promoted to General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry and General-in-chief of 
Chariots and Cavalry, made a Regular Cavalier Attendant, placed in charge of all military 
matters of Western Ch’in, Ho, and Sha provinces, and appointed Acting Colonel 
Protecting the Tibetans and Inspector of Western Ch'in and Ho provinces. On Aug. 19, 
the duke of Yin-p’ing, Yang Kuang-hsiang, was given the nominal appointment of 
Inspector of Sha province (Nan Ch’i shu 2:3a, 6a; 59:4b-5a, 7a—7b; Nan shih 4:14a). 
Yang Kuang-hsiang was a great-grandson of a brother of Yang Nan-tang’s great-grand- 
father, and a rival to the king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Wen-hung.‘) Emperor Kao 
thereby attempted to bring pressure on Wen-hung who at this time was hostile to the 
Southern Ch’i. The "king” of Japan was appointed General-in-chief Who Maintains the 
East in Peace. The king of Chia-lo, a small principality in Korea, was made a General 
Who Supports the State (Nan Ch’i shu 2:3a, 6a; 59:7a—7b, 8b; Nan shih 79:6b). 

In 480, serious fighting broke out again with the T’o-pa, when Northern Wei forces 
looted the area of Shou-ch’un prefecture. Emperor Kao ordered a counterattack, 
including an amphibian operation up the Huai River from the coast. As a result, the 
Northern Wei armies were defeated on Feb.26, and again at Chti Mountain on Nov.15 
(Map 25) (Nan Ch’i shu 2:7b, 8b; 22:4b; 24:4b-5b; 26:14a; 27:7a, 12a; 29:8a, 10a; 
57:5b-6a; Nan shih 4:14a). 

In the 3rd month of 480 (Mar.27—Apr.24), the king of Paekche was appointed 
General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace (Nan shih 4:14a). 


2. Nan shih 4:14b dates his enfeoffment 479, 8th month, ting-ssu. These cyclical characters did not occur 
in the 8th month. Nan shih 41:1b simply gives the date of 479. Nan Ch’'i shu 45:1b has the improbable date 
of 480 for Tao-tu’s posthumous enfeoffment and Chiin’s selection as his ritual successor. 

3. The Wu dynasty was ignored. 

4. Hung is in Nan Ch'i shu written with radical 57, in Liang shu 54:45b and Nan shih 79:10b with radical 
85. The former was tabooed during T'ang, and the latter was one of the substitutes. 
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On May 25, 480, the king of Koguryo and duke of Lo-lang was promoted to General- 
in-chief of Agile Cavalry (Nan Ch’i shu 2:8a; 58:3b).°) 

The king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), Yang Wen-hung, reestablished diplomatic rela- 
tions in 481. Emperor Kao appointed him General Who Subdues the West and Inspector 
of Northern Ch’in province. This was probably on Jan.3, because on that day Wen- 
hung’s nephew Hou-ch’i was made Inspector of Ch’in province. When Wen-hung died, 
he was succeeded by Hou-ch’i (Wei shu 101:7b; Nan Ch’i shu 2:8b; 59:9a; Pei shih 
96:6a). 

The king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yti-hun, Shih-yin, died in 481. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Tu-yi-hou.*) On Nov.8, Tu-yi-hou was by Emperor Kao placed in 
charge of all military matters of Western Ch’in, Ho, and Sha provinces, appointed Gen- 
eral Who Maintains the West in Peace, Acting Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, Inspector 
of Western Ch’in and Ho provinces, and recognized as king of Ho-nan. Tu-yi-hou 
requested books on astrology, but the Southern Ch’i court refused to provide them 
(Nan Ch’i shu 2:9a; 59:5a—5b; Liang shu 54:38b; Wei shu 101;17b; Nan shih 4:15b; 
79:9b; Pei shih 96:14b). 

Sporadic fighting with the Northern Wei continued throughout 481] (Nan Ch’i 
shu 57:6b-7a; Wei shu 7A:20b—21a). 

On Mar.15, 482, Emperor Kao fell ill. On Apr.9, he summoned the Minister over 
the Masses, Ch’u Yiian, and the Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing, Wang 
Chien, to his bedside. On Apr.11, he died, aged 56. On May 9, he was granted the 
temple name of Grand Founder (T’ai-tsu) (Nan Ch’i shu 2:10a—10b; Nan shih 4:16a). 

Just as had been the case with the founder of the Liu Sung, Emperor Kao’s reign 
had been too brief to give any evidence of his ability as a ruler. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR WU 
482-493 


Hsiao Che was born in Chien-k’ang on July 17, 440 as the eldest son of the future 
emperor Kao (Genealogy 6) (Nan Ch’i shu 3:1a; 35:1a; Nan shih 4:19a).’) 

During the Liu Sung, he rose by stages to Prefect of Kan prefecture. When the 
rebellion broke out in 466, he was 27 years old and sided with Emperor Ming. The 
rebels gaoled him for this, but he was rescued by his retainers. Having distinguished 
himself in the civil war, he was by Emperor Ming enfeoffed first as viscount of Hsi-yang 
prefecture and then as viscount of Kan prefecture. In 478, he was created a marquis of 
Wen-hsi prefecture. He passed through various offices and was in 479 appointed a 
Regular Cavalier Attendant, Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, General-in-chief of 
the Central Army, and promoted to duke. Thereafter, he was additionally made a Pal- 


5. 58:3b dates the appointment 479. 

6. The section devoted to the T’u-yii-hun in Nan Ch'i shu 59:4a-6a reverses the first two characters in 
this name, i.e. Yi-tu-hou. Nan Ch'i shu 2:9a, Liang shu 54:38b, Wei shu 101:17b; Nan shih 79:9b, and Pei 
shih 96:14b have Tu-yi-hou. 

7. According to Nan shih, he was born chia-yin 27th year (450), 6th month, chi-wei. These cyclical char- 
acters did not occur in the 6th month of that year. Furthermore, Emperor Wu died in 493, aged 54. 27th 
year must therefore be amended to 17th year (440). The 6th month of 440 did indeed have the cyclical 
character of chi-wei = July 17. 
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ace Attendant and Inspector of Southern Yii province with his residence in Shih-t’ou. 
After his father had founded the Southern Ch’i dynasty, he was enthroned as heir- 
apparent on July 18, 479 (Nan Ch’i shu 2:5b; 3:la—3a; Nan shih 4:19b—20b). 

On Apr.11, 482, Hsiao Che ascended the throne as Emperor Wu, aged 43 (Nan 
Ch’i shu 3:3a; Nan shih 4:20b). 

On Apr.14, Emperor Kao’s testamentary edict was announced, according to which 
the Minister over the Masses, Ch’u Yiian, was made Intendant of the Masters of Writing, 
and the Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing, Wang Chien, Prefect of the 
Masters of Writing. The General of Chariots and Cavalry, Chang Ching-erh, was given 
the honourary rank of Commander Unequalled in Honour. Ch’u Yiian died soon 
thereafter on Sep.19. Chang Ching-erh was by Emperor Wu suspected of duplicity and 
executed in the following year (Nan Ch’i shu 3:3b, 5a; 25:20a, 20b; Nan shih 4:20b, 
21b; 45:11b, 12b). 

On July 2, Emperor Wu enthroned his eldest son, Ch’ang-mao, as heir-apparent 
(Nan Ch’i shu 3:4a; Nan shih 4:21a; 44:2b). Ch’ang-mao was then 25 years old. Like 
his father, Wu never enthroned an empress. His principal wife, mother of Ch’ang-mao, 
was the Lady P’ei Hui-chao. She had died on Aug.15, 480,8) and was on May 11, 482, 
posthumously made the empress (Nan Ch’i shu 2:8b; 3:4a; 20:3a—3b; 40:1a; Nan shih 
11:13a). 

In foreign diplomacy, the Southern Ch’i reestablished relations with Tang-ch’ang. 
Its current king Liang-mi Chi had been conferred the titles of General Who Keeps the 
West in Peace, Colonel of the Eastern Tibetans, and Inspector of Ho and Liang provinces 
at the end of Liu Sung times. In 479, Emperor Kao of the Southern Ch’i had promoted 
him to General Who Maintains the West in Peace. On Mar.16, 483, Emperor Wu 
reconfirmed him as Inspector of Ho and Liang provinces (Nan Ch’'i shu 3:6a; 59:12b).°) 

The Southern Ch’i had also made contact with the Eastern Tibetans (Tung-ch’iang). 
Their king Hsiang-shu-p’eng had in 479 been made General Who Keeps the West in 
Peace. On Mar.16, 483, Emperor Wu appointed him Inspector of Western Liang province. 
There is also mention of a Tibetan king Liu Lo-yang, who in 483 was made a General 
Who Supports the State (Nan Ch’i shu 3:6a; 59:12b). 

More importantly, the Northern Wei and Southern Ch’i made peace in 483, with 
goodwill mission frequently going in both directions henceforth. This peace was to last 
until 495 (Nan shih 4:22a ff.) 

On July 12, 485, Tu-yi-hou, the king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yii-hun, was promoted 
to General of Chariots and Cavalry. On Sep.17,!°) the new king of Tang-ch’ang, Liang- 
mi Hsieh, was placed in charge of all military matters of Ho and Liang provinces, 
appointed General Who Keeps the West in Peace, Colonel of the Eastern Tibetans, and 
Inspector of Ho and Liang provinces, and recognized as king of Tang-ch’ang and duke 
of Lung-hsi (Nan Ch’i shu 3:10b; 59:5b, 13a; Nan shih 4:23a). 

In the 1st month of 486 (Jan.21—Feb. 19), a native of Fu-yang by name of T’ang Yii- 
chih assembled followers, took Fu-yang and Ch’ien-t’ang prefectures, killed the Grand 
Administrator Hsiao Ch’ung-chih, and proclaimed himself emperor. He was defeated 
and killed by the imperial bodyguards (Nan Ch’i shu 3:11b; 44:10a—10b). 

In Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), the king Yang Hou-ch’i had died in 486 and been succeeded 
by his first cousin Chi-shih. On Mar.6, 486, Emperor Wu appointed him a General 
Who Supports the State, Colonel Who Pacifies the Tibetans, and Inspector of Northern 


8. Nan Ch’i shu 20:3b gives the death year as 48]. 
9. The character "liang” is in 3:6a miswritten “yuan”. 
10. 8th month, ting-ssu. Nan shih has yi-ssu, which date did not exist. 
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Ch’in province, and recognized him as king of Wu-tu. His younger brothers were also 
granted titles. During his reign, Yang Chi-shih raided the Han River valley in 492 and 
495, but sought accommodation with the Southern Ch’i when under pressure from 
the Northern Wei. This ended with his reconfirmation in 500 as General Who Supports 
the State, Colonel Who Pacifies the Tibetans, and Inspector of Northern Ch’in province. 
But he also accepted titles from Northern Wei (Nan Ch’i shu 3:11b; 59:9b—12b; 79:1 1a; 
Wei shu 101:7b-8a; Pei shih 96:6a). 

In the 10th month of 487 (Nov.2-30), the Park of the New Forest was constructed 
at Chien-k’ang (Nan Ch’i shu 3:15a; Nan shih 4:23b)."') 

The king of Tang-ch’ang, Liang-mi Hsieh, having died, his successor Liang-mi Ch’eng 
was on June 10, 488, by Emperor Wu placed in charge of all military matters of Ho and 
Liang provinces, appointed General Who Keeps the West in Peace, Colonel of the Eastern 
Tibetans, and Inspector of Ho and Liang provinces, and recognized as king of Tang- 
ch’ang (Nan Ch’i shu 3:15b; 59:13a). 

On Feb.23, 490 Emperor Wu recognized the new king of Paekche and conferred 
on him the title of General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace (Liang shu 54:30b; 
Nan shih 4:24b; 79:4a). 

On Mar.29, 490, the king of Ling-ling, Ssu-ma Yiieh-chih, died (Nan Ch’i shu 
3:19a; Nan shih 4:24b).!*) He was the senior descendant of the former imperial house 
of Chin and charged to uphold the sacrifices to it. 

In the 8th month (Aug.31-Sep.29), Emperor Wu took action against his fourth 
son Tzu-hsiang, king of Pa-tung and at that time Inspector of Ching province. Tzu- 
hsiang had killed his Chief Clerk and others of his aides. He at first successfully resisted 
arrest, but when troops were sent against him, his own men scattered. Tzu-hsiang 
surrendered and was forced to commit suicide on Sep.26, aged 22.'5) He was post- 
humously demoted to marquis (Nan Ch’i shu 3:19b; 30:5b; 40:18b—19b, 21b; Nan 
shih 4:25a; 44:11b—12b). The attitude to that kind of lawlessness within the imperial 
family was ambivalent. One official even advised the emperor to spare Tzu-hsiang on 
the grounds that it was not a great matter if a son of the Son of Heaven killed a man 
mistakenly (Nan Ch’i shu 30:5b; Nan shih 46:3b—4a). In a similar case, when the king 
of Ch’ang-sha, Hsiao Huang, killed a clerk, his father, Emperor Kao, had personally 
ordered a flogging (Nan Ch’i shu 35:3b). 

The king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yii-hun, Tu-yi-hou, having died, his eldest son 
Hsiu-liu-mao became his successor in 490. Emperor Wu placed him in charge of all 
military matters of Western Ch’in, Ho, and Sha provinces, and appointed him General 
Who Maintains the West in Peace and Acting Colonel Protecting the Tibetans (Nan 
Ch’i shu 59:5b-6a; Liang shu 54:38b; Nan shih 4:25a; 79:9b).'4) 

This year, the king of Lin-yi was recognized by Emperor Wu and appointed Gener- 
al Who Keeps the South in Peace. The king was overthrown by another branch of the 
royal house, and his successor was in 492 also recognized by Emperor Wu and given 
the same title. In 495, he was promoted to General Who Maintains the South in Peace. 
The same king supposedly attempted to call on the Chinese emperor in Chien-k’ang in 
498 but drowned en route. His son was recognized as king of Lin-yi and appointed 


11. The exact site is unknown. 

12. Nan Ch’ishu gives the date as lst month, jen-ch’en, but these cyclical characters did not occur in the 
Ist month. 

13. According to Nan shih 44:12a, he was strangled. 

14. Liang shu and Nan shih give the name as Hsiu-liu-tai. Wei shu 101:17b and Pei shih 96:14b omit this 
generation and make Fu-lien-ch’ou the son of Tu-yi-hou. 
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General Who Keeps the South in Peace (Nan Ch’i shu 58:9b-10a). 

On Feb.26, 493,'5) the heir-apparent, Ch’ang-mao, died at the age of 36. His grand- 
father, Emperor Kao, had in 479 appointed him a General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household of the Left, Colonel Who Brings Repose to the Aboriginals, and Inspector 
of Yung province, and on July 18 of that year had enfeoffed him as king of Nan. 
Subsequently, he was promoted to General Who Subdues the Caitiffs. In 480, he was 
summoned to the capital and made a Palace Attendant and General of the Central 
Army. In 482, he was transferred to become a General Who Subdues the North and 
Inspector of Southern Hsii province. His father had made him heir-apparent on July 2, 
482. Ch’ang-mao was interested in the classics. In 485, he expounded the Classic of 
Filial Piety. In the winter of 487, he engaged in a public discussion of the classics in the 
National Academy, in which his uncle Ying, his brother Tzu-liang, and the Privy Treasurer, 
Wang Chien, also participated. His chief flaw was love of luxury, for which he was 
reprimanded by his father. All in all, he was a man of promise, and his early death was 
a severe blow to the dynasty. His principal wife, the Lady Wang Pao-ming, survived 
him by many years until 512 (Nan Ch’i shu 2:6a; 3:4a, 21b; 20:4a—5a; 21:1a—8a; 22:12a; 
Nan shih 4:25b; 11:14b; 42:4a; 44:3a—4a, 4b). 

On May 15, 493, Emperor Wu enthroned his grandson Chao-yeh, eldest son of 
Ch’ang-mao, as heir-apparent (Nan Ch’i shu 3:22a; 4:1a—1b; Nan shih 4:25b). He did 
not chose any of his own sons, which was remarkable for the period. 

An insignificant uprising that year, led by the Taoist Shih-fa-chih from the Lotus 
Flower Temple (Lien-hua ssu) in the capital came to nothing (Nan Ch’i shu 27:17a). 

In the 7th month (July 29-Aug.27), Emperor Wu fell ill and died on Aug.27, aged 
54. He was conferred the temple name of Epochal Founder (Shih-tsu) (Nan Ch’i shu 
3:22b; Nan shih 4:26a—27a). His time had been free of foreign wars, a period of recovery 
and stability, and far superior to the dismal reigns which followed. 


THE REIGN OF 
THE "KING OF YU-LIN” 
493-494 


Emperor Wu’s grandson Hsiao Chao-yeh was enfeoffed as king of Nan on July 14, 
482.'°) He reached majority on Dec.7, 487, and was made the heir-apparant on May 
15, 493. He was 21 years old when he ascended the throne on Aug.27, 493. His reign 
was to be brief, and, since he was overthrown, he never received a posthumous title. He 
is known in history as the "King of Yii-lin”, the rank to which he was posthumously 
demoted (Nan Ch’i shu 3:4b; 4:1a, 19a—1b, Nan shih 4:21b; 5:1a). 

Although his father never had been an emperor, Chao-yeh granted his principal 
wife, the Lady Wang Pao-ming, on Nov.19 the title of Empress Dowager. He could do 
this because Emperors Kao and Wu had not had any living empresses. The same day, he 
enthroned the Lady Ho Ching-ying as empress (Nan Ch’i shu 4:2b; 20:4b—5a; Nan 
shih 5:2a; 11:15a). 


15. According to Nan shih, 4:25b he died in Feb.25. 
16. Nan shih 4:21b wrongly writes king of Ho-nan. 
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On Nov.28, Chao-yeh promoted two brothers from dukes to kings: 

Chao-wen became king of Hsin-an, 

Chao-hsiu became king of Lin-hai. 

His third and last brother, Chao-ts’an was enfeoffed as king of Yung-chia (Nan 
Ch'i shu 4:2b; 5:1a; 50:1b, 2a; Nan shih 5:2a). 

The young emperor realized that he was in great danger from an older member of 
his clan. This was Hsiao Luan, the second son of Emperor Kao’s older brother Tao- 
sheng, i.e. a first cousin of Chao-yeh’s grandfather, Emperor Wu. In 472, Luan had been 
appointed Prefect of An-chi, and in 474 Prefect of Yung-shih. In 478, he was made 
General Who Brings Repose to the North and Grand Administrator of Huai-nan and 
Hsiian-ch’eng commanderies. He was then promoted to General Who Supports the 
State. When Emperor Kao founded the Southern Ch’i dynasty in 479, Luan was 
appointed a Palace Attendant and enfeoffed as marquis of Hsi-ch’ang. Having then 
passed through several offices in the central and provincial administrations, he became 
Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing in 492, and Acting General of the 
Guards of the Right in 493. In Emperor Wu’s testamentary edict, he was appointed a 
Palace Attendant and Prefect of the Masters of Writing, which order was put into 
effect by Chao-yeh on Aug.31, 493. In addition, Luan was made General Who Maintains 
the Army in Peace and in 494 promoted to General-in-chief with the same prefix (Nan 
Ch'i shu 4:1b; 6:la—2a; Nan shih 5:8a-8b). 

This was a distinguished but not remarkable career, which cannot have satisfied 
Luan’s ambitions. 

In a manner which is not explained, Luan managed to arrange the execution of 
three confidants of the emperor. The latter now planned to eliminate him. He discussed 
the matter with a relative of his empress, the Prefect of the Palace Writers, Ho Yin. But 
Yin was afraid of getting involved in any plan to kill Luan. The emperor then wished to 
transfer Luan to a distant province (Nan Ch’i shu 4:7a—7b; Nan shih 5:5a). Luan, no 
doubt having been informed by his spies, acted on Sep.6, 494. 

That day, Chao-yeh was demoted from emperor to king of Yii-lin. Hsiao Luan had 
either forced the Empress Dowager, Wang Pao-ming, to do so or he had faked her 
decree. On Sep.7,!’) dressed in military garments, Luan led armed men from the office 
of the Masters of Writing through the Gate of the Cloud Dragon into the palace. Among 
them were Hsiao Shen, Hsiao T’an-chih, Wang Yen, Hsii Hsiao-ssu, Ch’en Hsien-ta, 
Wang Kuang-chih, and Shen Wen-chi. When the emperor heard about this, he ordered 
a eunuch to ascend a tower and investigate. The latter reported that several hundred 
men were assembled below the Western Bell Tower, commanded by someone in military 
garments. The emperor fled to the apartments of his favourite concubine, the Lady 
Hsti. There he attempted to cut his throat but did not succeed. Bandaging the neck 
with a piece of silk, he betook himself to the Hall of Protracted Virtue. When he there 
encountered the rebels, he should have been defended by his bodyguards. But when 
Hsiao Shen promised them that they could keep all they looted, they turned against 
the ruler. Chao-yeh was cut down, aged 22. All his intimates were subsequently executed, 
including the Lady Hsii. The empress Ho Ching-ying was not harmed but demoted to 
Royal Consort (Nan Ch’i shu 4:7b-8a; 20:5b; Nan shih 5:2b, 5b; 11:15b). 


17. Nan Ch’'i shu 4:7b gives the date of 7th month, 22nd day, jen-ch’en. The 22nd day, corresponding to 
Sep.7, must be right, whereas the cyclical characters are not. They correspond to Sep.5, i.e. the 20th day. 
Chao-yeh could not have been killed on the 5th, since he still was alive on the 6th when he was demoted. 
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Hsiao Luan justified his murder by the usual accusations. Chao-yeh had not observed 
proper mourning for his father and instead endulged in sex, food, and drink. He had 
engaged in illicit sex with a concubine of his father, the Lady Ho. To bring her into his 
harem, her name was changed to Lady Hsti (it was to her rooms he had fled), while it 
was given out that the Lady Ho had become a Buddhist nun. In addition Chao-yeh’s 
empress was charged with lewdness. In contrast, it is stated that Emperor Kao had 
preferred Luan to his own sons, that Luan frequently had remonstrated against Chao- 
yeh’s behaviour, but that he had not been heeded (Nan Ch’i shu 4:4b—7a; 6:1a; Nan 
shih 5:3b-5a). 

These familiar accusations were propaganda pure and simple. Sex during imperial 
mourning and lewdness in general were stereotype charges. Sexual abstinence must 
actually have been rare, and its breach was easily overlooked, as has been seen in the 
case of Emperor Wen of Liu Sung. Such tired allegations were only trotted out when 
politically opportune. Hsiao Luan had carried out a palace coup with a handful of men, 
had succeeded against all odds, had become the most powerful man at the court, and 
now hastened to cover his tracks. 


THE REIGN OF 
THE ’KING OF HAI-LING’” 
494 


On Sep.10, 494, Hsiao Luan enthroned Chao-yeh’s younger brother Chao-wen as 
emperor, aged 15. 

Chao-wen had in 486, at the age of 7, been enfeoffed as duke of Lin-ju and was 
subsequently appointed a General Who Supports the State and Grand Administrator 
of Chi-yang. In 492, he became Inspector of Southern Yti province, retaining his rank 
as general. In 493, he was promoted to General Who Surpasses the Army. After his 
father’s death on Feb.26, 493, he returned to the capital. When his brother became 
emperor later that year, he was made General of the Central Army and enfeoffed as 
king of Hsin-an (Nan Ch'i shu 5:la—1b; Nan shih 5:6a—6b). All of these appointments 
had, of course, been nominal. 

Chao-wen’'s reign was only going to last for a little over two months. Since, like his 
brother, he was overthrown, he received no posthumous title. He is known as the "King 
of Hai-ling”, the rank he was demoted to after his dismissal. 

At an unknown date, the Lady Wang Shao-ming was enthroned as empress (Nan 
Ch'i shu 20:5b; Nan shih 11:15b). 

Hsiao Luan had himself immediately appointed General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, 
Intendant of the Masters of Writing, and Inspector of Yang province, and enfeoffed as 
duke of Hstian-ch’eng commandery. His supporters and co-assassins were handsomely 
rewarded. Hsiao Shen was made General in Command of the Centre, Ch’en Hsien-ta 
Minister of Works, Wang Yen Prefect of the Masters of Writing, and Wang Kuang-chih 
Inspector of Yui province (Nan Ch’i shu 5:1b-2a; Nan shih 5:6b, 8b; 45:8a). 

Hsiao Luan resided in the East Administration. He was not popular with the palace 
personnel, and there were those who hoped to overthrow him. They encouraged the 
king of P’o-yang, Hsiao Ch’iang, and the king of Sui, Hsiao Tzu-lung, to raise troops 
against him and take over the government. Ch’iang was a son of Emperor Kao and at 
that time Minister over the Masses and General of Agile Cavalry. Tzu-lung, General-in- 
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chief of the Central Army, was considered the most talented son of Emperor Wu (Nan 
Ch'i shu 35:8b-9a; 40:26a; Nan shih 5:6b; 43:5b—6a; 44:15b). 

Hsiao Luan retaliated by killing Ch’iang and Tzu-lung on Oct.26, 494, during the 
same night. Ch’iang was 26 years old, Tzu-lung 21 (Nan Ch’i shu 5:3a; 35:9b; Nan shih 
5:7a; 43:6a; 44:15b). 

Thereafter, Hsiao Luan began to massacre the kings of the legitimate line, his object 
being to destroy all who had a greater right to the throne than himself. His evil genius, 
if he needed one, was his nephew, the king of Shih-an, Hsiao Yao-kuang. The latter was 
the eldest son of Hsiao Luan’s elder brother Feng, lame since birth, and interested in 
astrology. He participated in all the planning. Nan Ch’i shu, followed by Nan shih, 
twice tells an anecdote that on each of the occasions when Ming had decided to mur- 
der relatives, he first burned incense and wept. All would then know that during the 
next night there would be another round of bloodletting. His technique was to sur- 
round the residences of his victims, and, if necessary, to break through the walls. He 
preferred the time between 11 p.m. and 1] a.m. (Nan Ch’i shu 35:9b, 10a; 40:28b; 
45:2b-3b; Nan shih 41:3a—3b; 43:6a, 6b; 44:18b). Those he killed at this time were:!*®) 

the king of An-lu, Tzu-ching, aged 23, 

the king of Chin-an, Tzu-mao, aged 23, 

the king of Lu-ling, Tzu-ch’ing, aged 27, 

the king of Chin-hsi, Ch’iu, aged 16, 

the king of Yi-tu, K’eng, aged 18, 

the king of Nan-p’ing, Jui, aged 19. 

This brought the tally to four sons of Emperor Kao (Ch’iang, Ch’iu, K’eng, Jui) and 
four sons of Emperor Wu (Tzu-lung, Tzu-ching, Tzu-mao, Tzu-ch’ing) (Nan Ch’i shu 
5:3a-3b; 29:16a; 35:12a, 12b; 40:17b, 22a, 23b—24a; Nan shih 5:7a; 43:10b, 11a, 12a; 
44:10b, 13a, 14a-14b). 

Next, Hsiao Luan had himself promoted to Grand Tutor, enfeoffed as king, and 
placed in charge of all military matters within and without the capital (Nan Ch’i shu 
5:2a, 4a; Nan shih 5:7a, 8b). 

On Nov.11,!%) Hsiao Luan resumed the murder of his relatives. Those he killed 
that night were: 

the king of Pa-ling, Tzu-lun, aged 16, 

the king of Chien-an, Tzu-chen, aged 19, 

the king of Chiang-hsia, Feng, aged 20,?°) 

the king of Heng-yang, Chitin, aged 22, 

the king of Kuei-yang, Shuo, aged 25. 

(Nan Ch’i shu 5:4a; 35:9b; 10a, 11b; 40:26b, 28a, 28b; 45:1b; Nan shih 5:7a; 41:2b; 
43:6b, 10a; 44:16a, 16b-17a). Feng, Chtin, and Shuo were sons of Emperor Kao, Tzu- 
lun and Tzu-chen of Emperor Wu. Of Emperor Wu’s eighteen brothers, ten had died 
natural deaths earlier?!) and seven had been murdered by Hsiao Luan. That only left 
one alive, Hsiian, who had been spared because of his youth and lack of talent. He was 


15 years old in 494 (Nan Ch’i shu 35:12b; Nan shih 43:12a). 


18. Ch’iu, K’eng, and Jui were killed on Oct.28. Tzu-ch'ing was on Oct.30 briefly appointed Minister over 
the Masses and killed soon thereafter (Nan Ch'i shu 5:3b; 40:17a-17b; Nan shih 5:7a). 

19. Correcting 10th month to 9th month. 

20. When he was leaving the Imperial Ancestral Temple that night, assassins pulled him off his chariot and 
killed him. 

21. Four had died as babies, before having been given a name. Ni had died in 492, aged 49, Ying in 489, 
aged 32, Huang in 490, aged 31, Pi in 494, aged 28, Hao in 491, aged 24, and Chien in 491, aged 21 (Nan 
Ch’i shu 22:14b; 35:1b, 2b, 4b, 7a, 7b, 11a). 
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On Nov.23, 494, Hsiao Luan dispensed with the farce of "assisting the government”. 
At his dictation, the Empress Dowager, Wang Pao-ming, dismissed the young emperor 
and demoted him to king of Hai-ling. The Empress Wang Shao-ming was made his 
Royal Consort. In the 11th month of that Chinese year 494 (Dec.13, 494-Jan.11, 
495), Hsiao Luan had the king of Hai-ling murdered, still only aged 15. It was given out 
that he had died of an illness (Nan Ch’i shu 5:4b—5a; 20:5b; Nan shih 5:7b; 11:15b). 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR MING 
| 494-498 


On Dec.5, 494, Hsiao Luan first refused the throne three times and then ascended 
it, aged 43. He is in history known as Emperor Ming, the same posthumous title as that 
of the Liu Sung ruler Liu Yt (r.466-472), and was like him a monster. That day, he 
appointed Ch’en Hsien-ta as Grand Commandant, gave the Prefect of the Masters of 
Writing, Wang Yen, the additional title of General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, and 
promoted Hsiao Shen to General Who Commands the Army, all confederates in the 
coup against Chao-yeh on Sep.7. On Dec.15, Wang Yen was inappropriately made 
Acting Junior Tutor of the soon to be enthroned heir-apparent (Nan Ch’i shu 6:2b-4a; 
Nan shih 5:9a; 45:8a). 

Emperor Ming did not enthrone a living empress. His principal wife, Liu Hui-tuan, 
had died in 489. He honoured her on Dec.21, 494 posthumously as empress (Nan Ch’i 
shu 20:5b; Nan shih 5:9b; 11:16a). 

On Dec.22, Emperor Ming enfeoffed six of his sons as kings: 

Pao-yi became king of Chin-an, 

Pao-hstian became king of Chiang-hsia, 

Pao-yiian became king of Lu-ling, 

Pao-yin became king of Chien-an, 

Pao-jung became king of Sui, 

Pao-yu 27) became king of Nan-p’ing 

(Nan Ch'i shu 6:4a—4b; 8:1a 50:2b, 3a, 3b, 4b, 5a; 6a; 50:2b, 3b, 4b, 5a, 6a; Nan shih 

5:9b; 44:20a, 20b, 21a, 21b). 

It may have been at this time that Emperor Ming also enfeoffed his son Pao-sung 
as king of Chin-hsi (Nan Ch’i shu 50:6b). 

On Dec.30, Emperor Ming’s second son, Pao-chiian, was enthroned as heir-apparent 
(Nan Ch’i shu 6:4b; Nan shih 5:9b).3) 

In 494, Emperor Ming recognized the new king of Koguryo and duke of Lo-lang, 
and appointed him a Regular Cavalier Attendant and General-in-chief Who Subdues 
the East (Nan Ch’i shu 58:4b; Liang shu 54:29b; Nan shih 79:3a). 

The Northern Wei General Who Pacifies the North, Lu Chih-ch’ing, defected in 
the summer of 494 to Southern Ch’i and was there immediately appointed to high 
office. Half a decade later, the southern official Fang Po-yii went over to the north with 
the same result. Defections of lesser officials were commonplace (Nan Ch'i shu 57:15a, 
22a). 

In 495, war broke out again with Northern Wei. Armies under the command of 
Emperor Hsiao-wen himself crossed the Huai River on Mar.11, while others invaded 


22. Nan shih 44:20a, 21b gives the name as Pao-hsiu. 
23. The eldest son, Pao-yi, had a wasting disease when he was young (Nan Ch’i shu 50:2b). 
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the upper Han River valley. On Feb.12, the General Who Maintains the South in Peace,”*) 
Wang Kuang-chih, the General of the Guards of the Left, Ts’ui Hui-ching, the General 
of the Guards of the Right, Hsiao T’an-chih, and the Supervisor of the Right of the 
Masters of Writing, Shen Wen-chi, were sent against them (Nan Ch’i shu 6:5b; 57:15a- 
15b; Nan shih 5:10a). 

On Mar.12,25) the T’o-pa attacked Chung-li. They were supposedly defeated but 
must still have been a danger. Otherwise, Emperor Ming would not have sent the 
Grand Commandant, Ch’en Hsien-ta, to take command against enemy forces north of 
the lower Han River valley on Mar.13, nor to have declared an alert on Mar.14. On 
Mar.28, Emperor Hsien-wen reached Chung-li but then returned north via P’eng-ch’eng. 
On Mar.31, the Inspector of Ssu province at the upper Huai River, Hsiao Tan, defeated 
the T’o-pa, and on Apr.25, the alert was cancelled. Except for a Northern Wei raid into 
the Han River valley during the 4th month (May 10-June 8), there were no further 
major military engagements in 495 (Nan Ch’i shu 6:6a—6b; 26:16a—16b; 57:15b—16a; 
Liang shu 18:3b; Wei shu 7B:21a—21b; Nan shih 5:10a—10b). 

In Northern Wei, it had been under discussion ever since 490 whether to move 
the capital from P’ing-ch’eng to Lo-yang. That move was finally made in 495, when on 
Oct.8 Emperor Hsiao-wen transferred all palace personnel and the entire civilian and 
military administrations to Lo-yang. As a step in the continuing sinification of the T’o- 
pa State, Hsiao-wen also adopted the family name of Yiian instead of T’o-pa on Feb.2, 
496 (Nan Ch’i shu 57:10a, 15a; Wei shu 7B:23b, 24b; Nan shih 5:10a). 

On Aug.1, Emperor Ming began to turn against those who had helped him to the 
throne. He executed the General Who Commands the Army, Hsiao Shen, and his two 
brothers. The same night, he killed another three sons of Emperor Wu: 

the king of Shao-ling, Tzu-chen,”°) aged 15, 

the king of Hsi-yang, Tzu-ming, aged 17, 

the king of Nan-hai, Tzu-han, aged 17 

(Nan Ch’i shu 6:7a; 40:27a, 27b, 28a; 42:8a—9b; Wei shu 98:11b; Nan shih 5:10b; 

41:14a-14b; 44:16a, 16b, 18a). 

On Oct.27, Emperor Ming transferred five kings, his son Pao-yu from Nan-p’ing to 
the Shao-ling kingdom, two sons of Emperor Wu,?’) and Chao-yeh’s brothers Chao- 
hsiu from Lin-hai to the Pa-ling kingdom and Chao-ts’an from Yung-chia to the Kuei- 
yang kingdom (Nan Ch’i shu 6:7b; 40:29a; 50:6a; Nan shih 5:10b; 44:21b). 

Although Emperor Ming’s heir-apparent Pao-chtian was only 13 years old, the 
Lady Ch’u Ling-ch’ti was selected as his principal wife on Nov 22, 495. Pao-chtian did 
not reach majority until Feb.7, 497 (Nan Ch’i shu 6:6b, 8b; 20:6a; Nan shih 5:10b, 
lla). 

In the 4th month of 496 (Apr.29—May 27), Northern Wei forces looted Ssu province 
at the upper Huai River (Nan Ch’i shu 6:8b; 57:16a—16b; Nan shih 5:1 1a). 

On Mar.17, 497,28) Emperor Ming executed another of his early supporters, the 
Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Wang Yen, with two sons and one brother. He was 
accused of having intended to replace Ming with Emperor Kao’s only surviving son, 
Hsiian. The latter was placed under house arrest and isolated from all contacts with the 


24. Nan shih gives the title as General Who Maintains the Army in Peace. 

25. The characters for "2nd month” have here been omitted in the text. The date of Mar.31 below is in the 
Chinese wrongly prefixed by "3rd month”. The 3rd month did not begin until Apr.11. 

26. Radical 154. 

27. See Appendix III. 

28. Nan shih 5:11b dates the execution Feb.21. 
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outside world (Nan Ch’i shu 6:9b; 35:13a; 42:4a—4b, 5a; Nan shih 5:11b; 43:12b). 

In the 8th month (Sep.13—Oct.11), the T’o-pa raided the lower Han River valley, 
commanded by Emperor Hsiao-wen himself. In the 10th month (Nov.11—Dec.9), they 
once more looted Ssu province. On Nov.30, Emperor Ming sent the Palace Cadet of 
the Heir-apparent, Hsiao Yen (the future founder of the Liang dynasty), and the Major 
of the General of the Right, Chang Chi, against them. On Feb.1, 498, he dispatched 
another army under the Master of Writing of the Bureau of Revenue, Ts’ui Hui-ching, 
into the lower Han River valley. This did not stop the raids, so that on Mar.1 the Grand 
Commandant, Ch’en Hsien-ta, was ordered to the same locality. On Mar.9, the Gener- 
al of the Guards of the Left, Hsiao Hui-hsiu, was sent to rescue Shou-ch’un which also 
was under attack. These encounters ended with a Chinese victory by the Inspector of 
Yii province, P’ei Shu-yeh, on Mar.27, 498, at Kuo-yang north of the Huai River, followed 
by a string of serious defeats in the same area (Nan Ch’i shu 6:9b, 10a; 51:3a—3b, 6b- 
8a; 57:19b, 21a; Liang shu 1:3a—3b; Wei shu 7B:29b-3 1a; Nan shih 5:11b—12a; 55:19b- 
20a). 

The Tibetan kingdom of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) had at this time fallen under the 
influence of Northern Wei. In an attempt to create discord, Emperor Ming on Dec.17, 
497, recognized a certain Yang Ling-chen as king of Wu-tu and duke of Ch’ou-ch’ih, 
and appointed him Inspector of Northern Ch’i province (Nan Ch’i shu 6:9b; Nan shih 
5:11b; Pei-shih 96:6a). Ling-chen was a member of the royal house but his place in the 
genealogy is unknown. Emperor Ming’s manoeuvre did not dislodge the regular king, 
Yang Chi-shih, who survived by adapting himself to Northern Wei or Southern Ch’i as 
expediency required. 

On Mar.3, 498, Emperor Ming continued the murder of his relatives. This time the 
motive was not to protect himself but his son Pao-chiian. Ming was ill and approaching 
death, and wished to ensure that the throne was passed on in his line. Again, Hsiao Yao- 
kuang participated in the planning, and supposedly had been the inspiration. Emperor 
Ming killed ten that night: 

the king of Ho-tung, Hsiian, aged 19, with two baby sons, 

the king of Nan, Tzu-hsia, aged 7, 

the king of Hsiang-tung, Tzu-chien, aged 13, 

the king of Lin-ho, Tzu-ytieh, aged 14, 

the king of Hsi-yang, Tzu-wen, aged 14, 

the king of Heng-yang, Tzu-chiin, aged 14, 

the king of Nan-k’ang, Tzu-lin, aged 14 

the king of Yung-yang, Tzu-min, aged 14. 

Hsiian was the last living son of Emperor Kao, the one who had been spared in 494 and 
been under house arrest since 497. All others were sons of Emperor Wu. In addition, 
Ming murdered Ch’ang-mao’s last surviving sons: 

the king of Kuei-yang, Chao-ts’an, aged 8, 

the king of Pa-ling, Chao-hsiu, aged 16 
(Nan Ch'i shu 6:10a—10b; 35:13a: 40:28b, 29a, 29b; 45:2a; 45:3b; 50:2a; Wei shu 98:12a- 
12b; Nan shih 5:11b-12a; 41:2b, 3b; 43:12b; 44:18a, 18b, 19a, 19b). 

Subsequently, Emperor Ming enfeoffed his son Pao-chen as king of Kuei-yang (Nan 
Ch’i shu 50:6b). 

Of Emperor Wu’s twenty-three sons, four had died right after births, before receiving 
names. Two had died natural deaths.*’) One had been executed by his father.*°) The 








29. Ch'ang-mao in 493, and Tzu-liang in 494. 
30. Tzu-hsiang in 490. 
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other sixteen fell victims to Emperor Ming. He had now killed twenty-six of his relatives, 
seven more than his namesake during the Liu Sung. 

On May 22, the more than 70-year old Commander-in-chief and Grand Adminis- 
trator of K’uai-chi, Wang Ching-tse, rebelled.?!) On June 9, he was defeated and killed 
by the Generals Who Support the State, Liu Shan-yang and Wang Chen-kuo. His head 
was kept in the Arsenal until it was relinquished for burial in 502 (Nan Ch’i shu 6:1 1a; 
26:12a; Liang shu 17:2a; Wei shu 98:12b; Nan shih 5:12a; 45:6b). 

On Sep.1, 498, Emperor Ming died, aged 47 (Nan Ch’i shu 6:11b; Nan shih 5:12a). 
He had been a usurper pure and simple, a morbidly suspicious, hypocritical and ruth- 
less interloper, who had wrecked his dynasty. It was to survive him by less than four 
years. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
"MARQUIS OF TUNG-HUN” 
498-501 


It has been seen that Pao-chiian was the second son of Emperor Ming and that he 
had been made heir-apparent on Dec.30, 494. On Sep.1, 498, the day of his father’s 
death, Pao-chtian ascended the imperial throne. He was then 16 years old. Since he was 
overthrown, he did not receive a posthumous title but is known by the rank to which 
he was posthumously demoted, the "Marquis of Tung-hun” (Nan Ch’i shu 7:1a; Nan 
shih 5:13a—13b). 

On Dec.9, the young emperor enthroned the Lady Ch’u Ling-ch’ti as empress. She 
was not a favourite of his, as he preferred the Lady P’an (Nan Ch’i shu 7:1a, 1b; 20:6a; 
Nan shih 5:13b; 11:16a). 

On Feb.16, 499, the young emperor transferred his brother Pao-jung from Sui to 
the Nan-k’ang kingdom, and his first cousin Pao-chih from An-lu to the Hsiang-tung 
kingdom (Nan shih 5:13b). 

On Apr.18, the Grand Commandant, Ch’en Hsien-ta, suffered a disastrous defeat 
against a Northern Wei army under Emperor Hsiao-wen at Ma-chtian township. On 
Aug.23, an edict ordered mourning for the officers and men who had fallen in that 
battle (Nan Ch’i shu 7:1b, 2a; 26:17a-17b; 57:22b; Wei shu 98:12b-13a; Nan shih 
5:13b, 14a; 45:8b). 

Emperor Hsiao-wen of Northern Wei had fallen ill during the campaign on Apr.6. 
He died on Apr.26, aged 33, and was conferred the temple name of Eminent Founder 
(Kao-tsu). He was the last important ruler of his dynasty. The Northern Wei was to last 
for another thirty-five years, but these were marked by weak government, violent 
factional struggles, and internal disorders. Hsiao-wen was on May 7 succeeded by his 
second son, K’o. This was Emperor Hstian-wu. He was born in 483 and hence 17 years 
old, but did not take over the government until Feb.18, 501 (Nan Ch’i shu 57:22b; Wei 
shu 7B:33a, 33b, 34a; 8:la, 3a; Nan shih 5:14a; Pei shih 3:30a; 4:1a).*2) 


31. Nan shih dates the uprising June 1 (5:12a). It also gives Wang Ching-tse’s age as 64 (45:6b). 

32. Hsiao-wen’s first heir-apparent was his eldest son, Hstin. Though young, he had opposed the move of 
the capital to Lo-yang and had over that fallen out with his father. In 497, he was demoted to commoner, 
exiled, and subsequently killed, aged 15 (Nan Ch'i shu 57:18b-19a; Wei shu 7B:27a; 22:la—3a). Wei shu 
writes the character "hsiin” with radical 61, Nan Ch’i shu with radical 149. 
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On May 19, the imperial son Sung was enthroned as heir-apparent (Nan Ch’i shu 
7:1b; Nan shih 5:14a). 

The emperor’s first cousin, the king of Shih-an, Inspector of Yang Province, Prefect 
of the Masters of Writing, and General-in-chief, Hsiao Yao-kuang, had earlier aided and 
abetted Emperor Ming in the murders of his relatives. After the enthronement of Pao- 
chiian, Yao-kuang became involved in intrigues against him. His chief supporters were 
his younger brother, the General Who Pacifies the West, Yao-hsin, the Supervisor of 
the Left of the Masters of Writing, Chiang Shih, and the latter’s younger brother, the 
Palace Attendant Ssu. Yao-hsin died, however, in 499, aged 31, and news of Yao-kuang’s 
machinations reached the emperor. On Aug.4, he executed Chiang Shih and Chiang 
Ssu. The emperor then offered to make Yao-kuang the Minister over the Masses and 
summoned him to the palace. This most certainly was a trap, and Yao-kuang acted 
accordingly (Nan Ch'i shu 42:14b; 45:3b—4a, 7a; Nan shih 5:14a; 41:3b—4a, 6b; 47:15a). 

On Sep.2,2) Hsiao Yao-kuang, rebelled between 3 and 5 p.m. and occupied the 
East Administration. He refused advice immediately to assault the palace, which gave 
the imperial forces time to rally. The General Who Commands the Army, Hsiao T’an- 
chih, was ordered to attack him, while the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, Hsii 
Hsiao-ssu, and others protected the palace. The uprising fizzled quickly. On the eve- 
ning of Sep.6,**) imperial troops shot fire arrows into the East Administration and 
ignited the tower on the northeast corner. That night, Yao-kuang’s troops scattered. He 
was captured and decapitated, aged 32 (Nan Ch’i shu 7:2a—2b; 12:5a; 42:11b; 45:4a- 
6b; Nan shih 5:14a; 41:4a—5a). 

In the aftermath of Hsiao Yao-kuang’s uprising, the Supervisor of the Left of the 
Masters of Writing, Hsiao T’an, and the General of the Guards of the Right, Ts’ao Wu 
were executed on Oct.21, the General Who Commands the Army, Liu Hstian, on 
Nov.4, and the Prefect of the Masters of Writing and Minister of Works, Hsti Hsiao-ssu, 
and the Supervisor of the Right of the Masters of Writing and General Who Maintains 
the Army in Peace, Shen Wen-chi on Dec.11. Liu Hsiian was a maternal uncle of Pao- 
chiian. All were suspected of subversion (Nan Ch’i shu 7:22b-3a; 42:14b; 44:13b; Wei 
shu 98:13a; Nan shih 5:14b; 15:17b). 

On Jan.1, 500, the Grand Commandant and Inspector of Chiang province, Ch’en 
Hsien-ta, rebelled in Hsiin-yang. On Jan.10, the General and Commissioner over the 
Army, Ts’ui Hui-ching, was given the additional title of General Who Pacifies the South 
and ordered to halt his advance. Ch’en Hsien-ta managed to reach the capital on Jan.29, 
but was there defeated and killed on the following day, Jan.30, aged 72.35) His head 
was hung up at the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird, and all his sons were executed 
(Nan Ch’i shu 7:3a; 26:18b—21b; 51:8a; Wei shu 13a—13b; Nan shih 5:14b; 45:9a—9b). 

While Hsiao Yao-kuang, if successful, would have continued the Southern Ch’i 
dynasty, Ch’en Hsien-ta and those who followed him had ambitions to overthrow it 
and found one of their own. The only question now was who would succeed. 

The Inspector of Yu province, P’ei Shu-yeh, had been suspected of sedition and 
had been forced in 499 to send his son Fen-chih and other relatives as hostages to the 
capital. Fen-chih was afraid for his life and in early 500 fled back to his father in Shou- 
ch’un. On Mar.15, the Southern Ch’i court ordered that Shu-yeh be attacked, and on 


33. This date is according to Hsiao Yao-kuang’s biography (Nan Ch’'i shu 45:4a). Nan shih 5:14a has Sep.3. 
The imperial annals date the rebellion Aug.24 (Nan Ch’i shu 7:2a). Since this was a brief uprising, the dates 
of Sep.2 or 3 are to be preferred. 

34. Nan Ch’i shu 12:5a and 45:5b agree on the date. 7:2b gives it as Sep.5. 

35. Nan shih 45:9a gives Ch’en Hsien-ta’s age as 73. 
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Mar.31 the Commandant of the Guards, Hsiao Yi,*°) was sent to replace Shu-yeh as 
Inspector and join the campaign. But on Apr.3, P’ei Shu-yeh died of an illness, and his 
nephew Chih surrendered with Shou-ch’un to the Northern Wei (Nan Ch’i shu 7:3b; 
51:4b; Liang shu 23:1b-2a; Wei shu 8:2a; 98:13b; Nan shih 5:14b; 51:6b). 

On Apr.29, the General Who Pacifies the West, Ts’ ui Hui-ching, led an army against 
Shou-ch’un but then rebelled, turned around, and attacked the capital.3”) On June 25, 
the General of the Guards of the Right, Tso Hsing-sheng, was placed in charge of all 
naval and land forces for its defense. However, the emperor’s younger brother Pao- 
hstian admitted Hui-ching into Ching-k’ou. On July 5, Hui-ching utterly defeated the 
imperial General in Command of the Centre, Wang Ying, outside the capital, entered it 
on July 7, and declared the emperor dismissed.**) Tso Hsing-sheng attempted to flee 
into the palace, could not gain access, and was killed. But Hui-ching delayed an attack 
on the palace city, expecting it to surrender. Meanwhile, the Inspector of Yui province, 
Hsiao Yi, hurried to the rescue. Signals were exchanged between him and the palace. 
Hui-ching’s army disintegrated, he attempted to flee north on July 16 and was killed, 
aged 63. Pao-hstian went into hiding but then gave himself up. He was executed on 
Aug.22 (Nan Ch’i shu 7:3b—4a; 50:4b; 51:8b—11b; Liang shu 23:2a; Wei shih 98:14a; 
Nan shih 5:15a; 44:20b-21a; 45:14a—16a; 51:7a). 

On Dec.15, 500, Hsiao Yen, rebelled in Yung province,*’) and Hsiao Ying-chou did 
the same in Ching province on Dec.24. The two provinces bordered on each other in 
western Hu-pei, with Hsiang-yang and Chiang-ling as their respective capitals. Since 
this uprising was successful, the rebellious forces are in the sources referred to as the 
"Righteous Troops” (Nan Ch’i shu 7:4b—5a; 8:la—1b; Liang shu 1:5a; Nan shih 5:15b, 
6a). 

Hsiao Ying-chou was Chief Clerk of the General of the Gentlemen-of-the- 
Household of the West and Inspector of Ching province, Hsiao Pao-jung, a younger 
brother of the emperor (Nan Ch’i shu 7:4b). The uprising was therefore officially in his 
favour, although Pao-jung at the age of 13 was a mere figurehead. Hsiao Yen was a 
fifth cousin of the late Emperor Wu and as such a distant relation of the imperial house. 
His father, Shun-chih, had supported Hsiao Tao-ch’eng and was, as a reward, enfeoffed 
as marquis of Lin-hsiang. Yen was born in 464 as the third son of ten.*°) After passing 
through junior military appointments, he was in 494 made General Who Brings Repose 
to the North. He aided Hsiao Luan that year in making plans for the murder of the 
"King of Yii-lin”, and was for that enfeoffed as baron of Chien-yang. He subsequently 
participated in the fighting against Northern Wei. 

In the 7th month of 498 (Aug.3—Sep.1), Hsiao Yen was appointed a General Who 
Supports the State and Inspector of Yung province. After Emperor Ming’s death on 


36. He was an elder brother of Hsiao Yen, future founder of the Liang dynasty. 

37. The dates in the annals are garbled at this point. From June 20 to July 7 read 5th month instead of 4th, 
from July 16 to 19 read 6th month instead of 4th, from Aug.17 to 22 read 7th month instead of 5th, and 
move the prefix 8th month from Sep.25 to Sep.9. 

38. He may have planned to enthrone Emperor Wu’s grandson Chao-chou (son of Tzu-liang), who had 
joined him for, no doubt, his own advancement (Nan Ch'i shu 51:10b; Nan shih 45:15a). Chao-chou, his 
brothers, and supporters were later executed (Nan Ch’i shu 40:15b-—16a; Nan shih 44:9a—9b). 

39. Nan Ch’i shu 7:5a dates the uprising in the 12th month (Jan.5—-Feb.3, 501), which in the light of 
subsequent events is too late. 

40. Nan shih 6:2a misdates the birth. It says that Hsiao Yen was born in ta-ming lst year (457) with the 
cyclical designation chia-ch’en. But 457 was a ting-yu year. The correct year, as given in Nan Ch’i shu 8: 1b, is 
464 = chia-ch'en. 
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Sep.1 of that year, he began to plan for an uprising. Trying in the usual manner to save 
his relatives, he sent a messenger to his elder brother Yi. The latter refused to get 
involved, but was nevertheless forced to commit suicide on Nov.19, 500, together with 
his younger brother Jung. Yi’s sons went into hiding. His younger brother Hung was 
hidden by a Taoist and also survived. Meanwhile, Hsiao Yen assembled armoured warriors, 
horses, and boats and set Dec.15 for the uprising. Whether he acted in concert with 
Hsiao Ying-chou is not attested but probable, since he on Dec.26 was formally given 
the chief command (Nan Ch’'i shu 8:1b; Liang shu 1:1b, 2b, 3a—5b; 23:2b; Nan shih 
5:15b, 24b; 6:2a, 5b, 6a; 51:7b, 8a, 14a, 14b; Nan shih 51:7b, 8a, 14a, 14b). 

On Jan.31, 501, the General of Resolute Cavalry, Hsia-hou Tan, arrived in Chiang- 
ling. He supposedly carried secret orders from the Empress Dowager, Wang Pao-ming, 
that Hsiao Pao-jung should ascend the throne, and in preparation for it should be 
enfeoffed as king of Hsiian-ch’eng, with the income from ten commanderies and the 
interim title of Chancellor of State. This was, of course, no more than clever propa- 
ganda, intended to bolster the cause of the uprising. On Feb.13, the rebels officially 
accepted these “orders”. A general amnesty was declared, only excluding certain 
favourites of Pao-chiian (Nan Ch’i shu 8:2a; Nan shih 5:24b). 

Hsiao Pao-jung had on Dec.22, 494 been enfeoffed as king of Sui. In 496, he was 
made General Who Surpasses the Army and placed in nominal charge of the Shih-t’ou 
Garrison. In 499, he was transferred to the Nan-k’ang kingdom. On Feb.4 of that year, 
he was placed in nominal charge of all military matters of seven provinces, and appointed 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the West and Inspector of Ching 
province (Nan Ch’i shu 6:4b; 7:1b; 8:1a; Nan shih 5:24a). 

On Mar.9, 501, Pao-jung was invited to ascend the imperial throne, for which 
purpose a Southern and Northern Suburban Altar were erected at Chiang-ling. He was 
proclaimed emperor there on Apr.14, aged 14. Hsiao Yen was appointed Supervisor of 
the Left of the Masters of Writing and General-in-chief Who Subdues the East *') and 
reconfirmed as chief military commander (Nan Ch’i shu 7:5b; 8:2b; Liang shu 1:12b- 
13a; Nan shih 5:16a, 24b; 6:8a).**) 

On the following day, Apr. 15, the high officials memorialized that the "commoner” 
Pao-chtian should be enfeoffed as marquis of Ling-yang. This was rejected. They then 
proposed his enfeoffment as king of Fou-ling, which was approved (Nan Ch’i shu 8:3a; 
Nan shih 5:25a; 6:8a). 

On June 17,*?) Pao-jung visited the meditation hall of the Buddhist Bamboo For- 
est Temple (Chu-lin ssu) and then gave a banquet for his officials (Nan Ch’i shu 8:3b). 

To raise money for the planned attack on Chien-k’ang, Buddhist copper statues in 
Hsiang-yang were melted down and minted into cash (Nan shih 52:4b). 

Meanwhile, the court in Chien-k’ang had declared a general alert on Mar.22, and 
on Apr.22 had sent the General Who Pacifies the West, Ch’en Po-chih, to attack the 
rebels (Nan Ch’i shu 7:5a—5b; Nan shih 5:16a). 

In the 6th month (July 1-30), the uprising spread, when Hsiao Ying-chou’s younger 
brother Ying-fou raised troops in Lu-ling commandery. On Aug.2,“‘) the imperial Gen- 


41. Nan shih 6:8a omits "in-chief” from the title. 

42. Nan Ch'i shu 7:5b, in contrast to 8:2b, Liang shu 1:12b, and Nan shih 5:16a dates the ascension Apr. 16. 
This cannot be correct, since the high officials presented a memorial to the new emperor on Apr.15. 

43. Correcting yi-mao to chi-mao. 

44. Nan Ch’i shu 8:3b dates the event Aug.26. 
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eral of Resolute Cavalry, Shih Yiian-ssu, went over to the rebels (Nan Ch’i shu 7:5b, 6a; 
8:3b; Nan shih 5:16a). 

On Aug. 1, another uprising was attempted but came to nothing. The Inspector of 
Yung province, Chang Hsin-t’ai, and the former Grand Administrator of Nan-ch’iao, 
Wang Ling-hsiu, led the troops of the Shih-t’ou Garrison, welcomed Emperor Ming’s 
sixth son, Pao-yin, and marched on the capital, intending to enthrone him. But when 
they found the palace gates closed, their crowd scattered. Pao-yin went into hiding. 
After three days he gave himself up, was pardoned by his brother, and restored to his 
ranks (Nan Ch’i shu 7:5b; 50:5b; 51:20b—21a; Nan shih 5:16a; 25:21b-22a; 44:21a— 
21b). 

The court now deployed troops for the defense of the capital. On Sep.7,*°) the 
Imperial Household Grandee Chang Kuei was stationed in Shih-t’ou. Li Chti-shih was 
given chief command against the expected attack from the west. He took up 
headquarters at the Hsin commune. The suburbs south of the capital were burned to 
create a glacis (Nan Ch’i shu 7:6a; 24:14b; Liang shu 1:16b; Nan shih 5:16a). 

The rebel army moved down the Yangtze, where Ch’en Po-chih abandoned Hstin- 
yang and then surrendered on Sep.12. It reached the vicinity of the capital on Oct.10. 
An imperial army at Ku-shu, a short distance upriver from Chien-k’ang, went over to 
Hsiao Yen (Nan Ch’i shu 7:6a—6b; Liang shu 20:6b—7a; Nan shih 5:16a, 25a; 6:9a,). 

On Oct.22, Li Chii-shih was utterly defeated at the Hsin commune. On Nov.9, 
the imperial General Who Surpasses the Army, Wang Chen-kuo, was routed at the 
Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird, and the rebels entered the capital. On Nov. 13, 
the General Who Brings Repose to the North, Hsii Yiian-yii, surrendered the East 
Administration. The Shih-t’ou Garrison was taken on Nov. 14. Its defender Chang Kuei 
managed to return to the palace, which he guarded together with Huan Ho. Li Chii- 
chih surrendered at the Hsin commune, whereupon the rebels laid siege to the imperial 
palace. On Nov 17, Hsiao Yen took up headquarters at Shih-t’ou (Nan Ch’i shu 7:6b- 
7a; 24:14b; Liang shu 1:16b-17a; 17:2a; Nan shih 5:16a—16b; 6:9b, 10a). 

The palace held out until Dec.31. That morning, Wang Chen-kuo together with 
the Commander of the Guards, Chang Chi, entered the imperial quarters through the 
Gate of the Cloud Dragon, killed and decapitated Pao-chiian, and sent his head to 
Hsiao Yen. He was 19 years old, and was posthumously demoted to marquis of Tung- 
hun. His son Sung was made a commoner. The 2000 harem girls were divided among 
the victors. The civil war was over, followed by mass executions, and Hsiao Yen was in 
control (Nan Ch’i shu 7:7a, 8a; 20:6a; Liang shu 1:17b-18a;17:2b; 17:2a-2b, 6b; Nan 
shih 5:16b, 24a, 25a, 27a; 6:10b; 46:12a—-13b, 14a; 77:21 b—22a). 

The sources state (Nan Ch’i shu 7:7a; Nan shih 5:16b) that Pao-chiian liked 
amusements, did not enjoy books and learning, and had not been criticized for his 
shortcomings by Emperor Ming. Much of this is, no doubt, propaganda of his enemies. 
But even if he was self-indulgent and possibly incompetent, his personal qualities had 
little to do with the collapse of his reign. The central government was falling apart, and 
the fate of the dynasty no longer depended on the emperor but on the generals. 


45. Nan shih gives the date of Sep. 27. 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR HO 
501-502 


Hsiao Pao-jung was the eighth son of Emperor Ming. He had been enthroned in 
Chiang-ling on Apr.14,501 (Nan Ch’i shu 7:5b; 8:2b), but did not become the sole and 
last ruler of Southern Ch’i until his brother’s death on Dec.31 of that year. As Emperor 
Ho, he never was more than a puppet controlled by Hsiao Yen and was not even allowed 
to reach his capital. His reign lasted for just over one year. 

Before the end of 501, the Lady Wang Shun-hua was enthroned as empress (Nan 
Ch'i shu 20:6a; 11:16b). 

On Jan.3, 502, Hsiao Yen forced the Empress Dowager, Wang Pao-ming, to appoint 
him Commander-in-chief,*°) Intendant of the Masters of Writing, General-in-chief of 
Agile Cavalry, and Inspector of Yang province, and to enfeoff him as duke of Chien-an 
commandery. To make room for him, the king of Chien-an, Hsiao Pao-yin was on Jan.6 
transferred to the P’o-yang kingdom (Nan Ch’i shu 8:4a; 50:6a; Liang shu 1:21a; Nan 
shih 5:25a—25b; 44:21b). 

On Feb.1, the Empress Dowager formally but nominally took over the government 
(Nan Ch’i shu 8:4b; Nan shih 5:25b; 6:11b). 

On Feb.5, Hsiao Yen put himself in charge of all military matters within and without 
the capital (Nan Ch’i shu 8:4b; Nan shih 5:25b).*’) 

On Feb.17, Hsiao Yen had himself promoted to Chancellor of State and enfeoffed 
as duke of Liang, with an income from ten commanderies. He first rejected this with a 
proper show of modesty but then accepted on Feb.24. On Mar.21,4*) he promoted 
himself to king of Liang, with an income from twenty commanderies. He again rejected, 
was overridden by an “edict”, and accepted on Mar.28 (Nan Ch’i shu 8:4b, 5a; Liang 
shu 1:27a-29a, 32a—33a, 34a; Nan shih 5:25b; 6:11b—15b, 16a). 

Hsiao Yen proceeded to wipe out any possible resistance from what was left of the 
imperial house. Emperor Ho’s brothers Pao-yu, Pao-sung, and Pao-chen were accused 
of plotting rebellion and executed on Apr.5. Pao-yin, who then was 16 years old, managed 
to escape to Northern Wei, disguised as a fisherman.*?) Apart from Pao-yin, the only 
sons of Emperor Ming still alive were Emperor Ho and his elder brothers Pao-yi and 
Pao-ytian. The last-mentioned, who apparently was fading, died a natural death on 
Apr.21.°°) In addition, Hsiao Yen accused of rebellion and killed all three sons of Emperor 
Ming’s younger brother Mien (d.491), Pao-chih, Pao-lan, and Pao-hung (Nan Ch’i shu 


46. Nan shih 6:11b dates this appointment Feb.1. 
47. Nan shih 6:11b gives the date as ting-hai, which did not exist. 
48. This is the date recorded by Liang shu 1:32a-33b and Nan shih 6:16a. Nan shih 5:25b has the cyclical 
characters of ping-ch’en which did not occur in the 2nd month. 

Nan Ch’i shu 8:5a gives the less probable date of Mar.3, considering that Hsiao Yen accepted on 
Mar.28. 
49. Pao-yin’s biography in Nan Ch’i shu 50:6a states erroneously that he also was executed. He survived 
in Wei and, in fact, has a biography in Wei shu (59:8b-25a). He was enfeoffed as king, married a T’o-pa 
princess, and repeatedly commanded armies against the south. On Nov.6, 524, he was made Grand Chief 
Commandant of the Western Circuit. On Feb.26, 527, he became Minister of Works. He rebelled on Dec.3, 
527, and proclaimed himself Emperor of Ch’i. On June 3, 530, he was captured and subsequently forced to 
commit suicide (Wei shu 8:6b; 9:22b, 35a; 10:14a; 59:10b—24b). 
50. Pao-yi survived the dynasty and was by the Liang enfeoffed as king of Pa-ling to uphold the sacrifices 
to the Southern Ch’i. Two of Emperor Ming’s sons had died before they had been given names (Nan Ch’i 
shu 50:2b, 3b). 
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8:5a—5b; 45:1 ]1a—11b; 50:5a, 6b, 7a; Liang shu 1:30a; Wei shu 8:5a; 59:9a; 98:16a; Nan 
shih 5:25b; 41:7b; 44:21b). 

Emperor Ho, on his slow voyage from Chiang-ling to Chien-k’ang, reached Ku-shu 
on Apr. 14. He was there forced to abdicate in favour of Hsiao Yen on Apr.20 (Nan Ch’i 
shu 8:5a; Nan shih 6:16b). 

On Apr.25, an order was issued in the name of the Empress Dowager, Wang Pao- 
ming, that the imperial seal and cord be presented to Hsiao Yen. The latter refused to 
accept them. That day, the Prefect Grand Astrologer, Chiang Tao-hsiu, cited sixty-four 
cases of positive astrological signs. These were over and above a number of auspicious 
omens which had been sycophantically reported earlier. The officials again pleaded. 
This overcame Yen’s pretended reluctance, and he ascended the throne on Apr.30 (Liang 
shu 1:30a-33b, 35b-39b; 2:1a; Nan shih 6:16b-17b). 

On the day of his ascension, Apr.30, Hsiao Yen enfeoffed the last Southern Ch’i 
emperor as king of Pa-ling and ordered him to reside in Ku-shu. On May 2, he had him 
murdered, aged 15.°!) The former empress, Wang Shun-hua, was permitted to live, 
with the title of Royal Consort. The Empress Dowager, Wang Pao-ming, was demoted 
to Consort Dowager. She died on Dec.20, 512, aged 58 (Nan Ch’i shu 8:5b; 20:5a, 6a; 
Liang shu 2:3a, 4b, 23b; Wei shu 98:16a; Nan shih 25b-26a; 6:18b, 19a). 


The Southern Ch’i was another brief and savage dynasty with few redeeming 
features. Inconclusive defensive wars had sporadically been fought with Northern Wei, 
leaving the border as it had been since late Liu Sung times. The high point of the 
dynasty had been the reign of Emperor Wu, its nadir that of Emperor Ming. By destroying 
the main line of the imperial house, Ming had weakened the dynasty to the point 
where it was ripe to be overthrown by any competent general. 


51. Nan shih 6:19b dates the murder May 3. 
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THE LIANG DYNASTY 


502-557 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR WU 
502-549 


Hsiao Yen ascended the throne on Apr,30, 502, aged 39 (Liang shu 2:1a), ten days 
after the abdication of Emperor Ho of the Southern Ch’i. As Emperor Wu, he founded 
the Liang dynasty, called after his fief. While genealogically speaking his dynasty could 
be considered a continuation of the Southern Ch’i, he was only remotely related to the 
former imperial line (Genealogy 7). The Liang was sufficiently different from its 
predecessor, especially in vigour, to deserve the name of a dynasty of its own. 

On the day of his ascension, Emperor Wu enfeoffed his surviving five brothers as 
kings: 

Hung became king of Lin-ch’uan, 

Hsiu became king of An-ch’eng, 

Wei became king of Chien-an, 

Hui became king of P’o-yang, 

Tan became king of Shih-hsing 

(Liang shu 2:3b—4a; Nan shih 6:19a; 51:14b; 52:1b, 4b, 8a, 14a). 

Simultaneously, he abolished all titles of the preceding dynasty and inaugurated 
his own nobility. There were two exceptions, the Pa-ling and Ju-yin fiefs, whose kings 
were the senior heirs of and upheld the sacrifices to the defunct Liu Sung and Southern 
Ch’i dynasties. The Ch’en-liu kingdom for the imperial Ts'ao house of Wei was 
discontinued, so that only the two preceding dynasties were honoured in this fashion. 
After Hsiao Pao-jung had been murdered on May.2, 502, he was on May 5 replaced by 
his elder brother Pao-yi as king of Pa-ling. Pao-yi was the eldest son of Emperor Ming 
and the only survivor of that line other than his brother Pao-yin in Northern Wei 
(Genealogy 6). He died on Aug.28, 509. The king of Ju-yin was Liu Yin, who died on 
Feb.21, 515 (Nan Ch’i shu 50:3b; Liang shu 2:3a, 4b, 3b—4a, 6a, 19b, 26a; Nan shih 
6:19b-20a, 24b; 44:20a—20b). 

On May 2, the new emperor took steps to establish friendly relations with foreign 
states. The king of Koguryo was promoted from General-in-chief Who Subdues the 
East to General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry.') The king of Paekche was promoted 
from General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace to General-in-chief Who 
Subdues the East. The king of Tang-ch’ang, Liang-mi Hsieh was promoted from Gen- 
eral Who Keeps the West in Peace to General Who Maintains the West in Peace. He 
must already have been dead at that time, since his successor Liang-mi Yung was 
appointed General Who Keeps the West in Peace and Inspector of Ho and Liang 
provinces, and recognized as king of Tang-ch’ang, on May 31. The "king” of Japan was 
promoted from General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace to General-in-chief 
Who Subdues the East.”) His titles before and after May 2 were identical with those of 
the king of Paekche. The king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yti-hun, Hsiu-liu-mao,*) was 
promoted from General Who Maintains the West in Peace to General Who Subdues 








1. According to Liang shu 2:4b and Nan shih 6:19b, he was promoted from General of Chariots and 
Cavalry. But this conflicts with the entry that he had been made General-in-chief Who Subdues the East in 
494 (Nan Ch'i shu 58:9b; Liang shu 54:29b; Nan shih 79:3a). The two entries must therefore be amended 
accordingly. 

2. Liang shu 2:4b states that he was promoted to General Who Subdues the East, but that would actually 
have been a demotion. The character for "in-chief” has been omitted. 

3. Liang shu always gives the name as Hsiu-liu-tai, Sung shu throughout as Hsiu-liu-mao. I follow Sung shu. 
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the West. Yang Chi-shih was recognized as king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) and granted 
the titles of General Who Supports the State, Colonel Who Pacifies the Tibetans, and 
Inspector of Northern Ch’in province. When he died that year, his son Shao-hsien was 
on Aug. 12 recognized as king of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih) and Inspector of Northern Ch’in 
province.‘) Hsiang-shu-p’eng, chief of a Tibetan principality, was on Oct.6 appointed 
General Who Keeps the West in Peace and recognized as king of Teng-chih *) (Liang 
shu 2:4b, 7a, 7b—-8a; 54:29b, 30b, 34a, 45a, 46a; Wei shu 101:8a; Nan shih 6:19b, 20b; 
79:3a, 4a, 6b, 9b, 10b, 11a; Pei shih 96:6a). The "promotions” were, of course, as empty 
as the titles, but they served a diplomatic purpose (Map 26). 

It is clear that at this time the political situation in the new Liang State was still in 
flux and that not even proper security had been established in the palace. On July 8, 
adherents of the late "Marquis of Tung-hun” (Hsiao Pao-chiian), led by one Sun Wen- 
ming, managed to burn down a palace gate and to murder the Commandant of the 
Guards, Chang Hung-ts’e. They then burned down the office of the Masters of Writing 
and the Gate of the Cloud Dragon. The General of Resolute Cavalry, Chang Hui-shao 
hastened to the rescue and killed and scattered the attackers. Sun Wen-ming was captured 
and publicly executed. Members of Chang Hung-ts’e’s clan supposedly sliced and ate 
his flesh (Liang shu 2:7b; 18:1b; Nan shih 6:22b; 55:19a; 56:3a—3b). 

On July 21,°) the Inspector of Chiang province, Ch’en Po-chih, rebelled. Emperor 
Wu sent the General Who Subdues the South, Wang Mao, against him, whereupon Po- 
chih fled to Northern Wei. He was there appointed a Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Imperial Household Grandee, and General Who Pacifies the South, enfeoffed as marquis 
of Ch’ii-chiang, and placed in charge of all military matters south of the Huai River 
(Liang shu 2:7b; 20:8a, 10a; Nan shih 55:2b; 61:2b-3b).”) But hardly had Chiang 
province been pacified when in the same 6th month (July 20-Aug.18) the former 
Inspector of Yi province, Liu Chi-lien, rebelled and occupied Ch’eng-tu. This uprising 
was not put down until almost one year later, June 23, 503 *) (Liang shu 2:8a, 9a; 9:2b; 
Nan shih 6:20b, 21a). 

On Dec.24, 502, Emperor Wu enthroned his eldest son T’ung as heir-apparent. 
T’ung was then 2 years old, having been born in the 9th month of 501 (Sep.28—Oct.27). 
Although Wu throughout his life was an ardent Buddhist, T’ung was given a traditional 
Confucian education, being taught the Classic of Filial Piety and the Analects at the age 
of 3, and supposedly being able to read and recite the entire Five Classics 9) when he 
was 5. From 506, he lived in the Eastern Palace, the customary residence of the heir- 
apparent. In the 9th month of 509, aged 9, he expounded the meaning of the Classic of 
Filial Piety in the palace. He was, no doubt, coached by his teachers (Liang shu 2:8a; 
8:la—l1b; Nan shih 6:21a; 53:1b). 

Emperor Wu must have taken immediate steps to adapt or update the law code, 
since as early as June 1, 503, the Masters of Writing Shan Ting-lang and Ts’ai Fa-tu 


4. Shao-hsien was on Dec.14, 503, also recognized by the Northern Wei (Wei shu 8:7b). 
5. This small chiefdom was situated in southernmost Kan-su, south of the Ch’in Range. 

There must have been earlier contacts between Teng-chih and South China, since the king already had 
the titles of General Wo Pacifies the North and Inspector of Western Liang province. 
6. Correcting "5th month” to "6th month”. 
7. He surrendered to the Liang on Apr.30, 506, and was appointed General Who Pacifies the North and 
enfeoffed as marquis of Yung-hsin. Before taking up office, he was transferred General of Resolute Cavalry 
and Grand Palace Grandee. He died in retirement (Liang shu 2:13a; 20:11b—12a; Nan shih 61:4b). 
8. Nan shih 6:21a gives the date yi-ssu which did not exist. 
9. I.e. the Book of Changes, the Book of Documents, the Book of Odes, the Rites, and the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. 
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presented him with the Statutes of the Liang (Liang liu) in 20 chiian, the Ordinances 
(ling) in 30 chiian, and the Rulings (k’o) in 40 chuian (Liang shu 2:9a; Nan shih 6:21a). 

In the 10th month of 503 (Nov.5—Dec.3), Northern Wei forces raided the upper 
Huai River valley, in the 2nd month of 504 (Mar.2-31) the upper Han River valley, and 
in the 8th month (Aug.26—Sep.24) once more the upper Huai River valley (Liang shu 
2:9b, 10b; 10:10a—11a; Wei shu 8:8a—8b, 9a; Nan shih 6:21b). 

Emperor Wu continued and expanded his diplomatic contacts during 504. On 
June 9, he appointed the king of Fu-nan as General Who Keeps the South in Peace and 
recognized him as king. The king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yii-hun, Hsiu-liu-mao, having 
died, Wu appointed his son and successor Fu-lien-ch’ou on Oct.2 as General Who 
Maintains the West in Peace and Inspector of Western Ch’in and Ho provinces, and 
recognized him as king of Ho-nan. Fu-lien-ch’ou also accepted titles from Northern 
Wei and sent his eldest son to pay court in Lo-yang (Liang shu 2:10a, 10b; Wei shu 17b- 
18a; Nan shih 6:21b; 78:7b; 79:9b; Pei shih 96:14b-15a). 

On Aug.15, Emperor Wu enfeoffed his son Tsung as king of Yii-chang (Liang shu 
2:10b; 55:1a; Nan shih 6:21b; 53:8b). 

On Mar.11, 505, the Inspector of Chiao province in northern Vietnam, Li K’ai, 
rebelled but was immediately defeated by his Chief Clerk Li Ts’e (Liang shu 2:11b). 
The area had been unusually quiet for a while, with no local troubles since 468. 

The reign of Liang-mi Yung of Tang-ch’ang was brief. He died not later than 505, 
since the Northern Wei recognized his son and successor, Liang-mi Po, as king on Feb.23, 
505. This did not prevent Po from personally calling on Emperor Wu in Chien-k’ ang. 
When he was about to return, he was on June 4 appointed as General Who Keeps the 
West in Peace, Colonel of the Eastern Tibetans, and Inspector of Ho and Liang provinces, 
and recognized as duke of Lung-hsi and king of Tang-ch’ang (Liang shu 2:11b—12a; 
54:44b—45a; Wei shu 8:10a; Nan shih 6:22b; 79:10a). 

On July 27, a temple was built for Confucius (K’ung-tzu miao) in Chien-k’ang 
(Liang shu 2:12a). 

On Nov.20, Emperor Wu began preparations for a northern campaign and placed 
his brother Hung in chief command. The Supervisor of the Right of the Masters of 
Writing, Liu T’an, was made his chief aide (Liang shu 2:12a; 22:2a; Nan shih 51:14b). 

On Feb.26, 506, Emperor Wu enfeoffed his son Kang as king of Chin-an (Liang shu 
2:13a; Nan shih 6:22b). 

506 was the year when the northern campaign got under way, the first major 
attack northward since 450. It began with a political coup for the south, when Yuan Yi, 
a first cousin of the Northern Wei Emperor Hstian-wu, defected with his brothers 
Ch’ang and Yeh and surrendered on Apr.26. Emperor Wu appointed Yi as General 
Who Entrusts Fierceness and enfeoffed him as king of Hsien-yang. Yeh was made a 
Regular Cavalier Attendant and enfeoffed as as king of Sang-ch’ien (Liang shu 2:132a; 
Wei shu 21A:10a, 11a). 

On June 13,'°) the Leader of the Guards of the Left of the Heir-apparent, Chang 
Hui-shao, took Su-yii prefecture. On June 17, Hsiao Hung’s !') vanguard took Liang 
prefecture. On June 23, Wei Jui took Ho-fei prefecture. P’ei Sui took Yang-shih township 
on June 29 and the Ho-ch’iu Garrison on July 2. On July 12, Huan Ho took Chii-shan 
township (Liang shu 2:13b; 12:6b-7a; 18:2a; 22:2a; 28:2a; Wei shu 8:15a; Nan shih 
51:15a; 58:2a—2b). 


10. Wei shu 8:15a gives the date of June 14. 
11. Wei shu 8:15a erroneously calls him Hsiao Jung. 
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But soon the Northern Wei armies counterattacked and regained Su-yii. In the 9th 
month (Oct.3-31), they defeated Hsiao Hung at Lo-k’ou. In the 1 1th month (Dec. 1- 
30), they reached Chung-li prefecture, threw a floating bridge across the Huai River, 
and built fortifications on both shores. Emperor Wu sent the General of the Guards of 
the Right, Ts’ao Ching-tsung, and others to rescue the city. In early 507, they defeated 
the enemy (Liang shu 2:14a; 9:7a-7b; 12:8b-10a; 18:2a, 5a, 12b—13b; Wei shu 8:15a- 
16b; Nan shih 6:23a; 51:16a; 55:4b—5a, 24a; 58:3b). 

On May 1, 507, Ts’ao Ching-tsung and Wei Jui won a major victory at Chao-yang 
Island.'7) On Jan.22, 508, the Northern Wei commandant of Huai-yang prefecture, 
Ch’ang Yung-ho, defected and surrendered with his city to Liang. On Dec.4, the 
commandant of Yang-kuan,'*) Hsii Ching-shen, followed suit (Liang shu 2:15a, 16b, 
18b; 12:9b—10a; 28:2a; Wei shu 8:17a; Nan shih 6:23a; 58:4b, 13b). 

On Apr.7, 508, Emperor Wu appointed the king of Koguryo as General-in-chief 
Who Comforts the East (Liang shu 2:17a; 54:29b; Nan shih 6:24a; 79:3a).'*) 

On May 17, Wu’s heir-apparent, T’ung, was given a principal wife. He was then 8 
years old. (Liang shu 2:17b; Nan shih 6:24a). 

On Oct.22, Emperor Wu enthroned his son Chi as king of Nan-k’ang (Liang shu 
2:18b; 29:1b, 5a; Nan shih 6:24a; 53:11b)."5) 

Meanwhile, the war with Northern Wei continued. In the 10th month (Nov.9- 
Dec.7), Emperor Wu ordered a general mobilization for another northern campaign. 
He appointed his brother Tan as General Who Pacifies the North and placed him in 
command of an amphibian operation. The General of Chariots and Cavalry, Wang Mao, 
was ordered to attack Su-yii prefecture (Liang shu 2:18b). 

On Dec.5, the Northern Wei commandant of Hstian-hu, Po Tsao-sheng, and the 
Inspector of Yui province, Hu Sun, defected to the Liang. Emperor Wu appointed the 
former as General Who Maintains the North in Peace and Inspector of Ssu province. 
The latter was made a General Who Pacifies the North '*) and confirmed as Inspector 
of Yui province (Liang shu 2:18b; Nan shih 6:24a; 26:18b). 

On Feb.18, 509, the Liang forces were nearing Su-yii. That day, the Northern Wei 
Adjutant Ch’eng Ching-chiin killed the commandant of the city, Yen Chung-pao, and 
surrendered (Liang shu 2:19a; Nan shih 6:24a). 

On May 12, the Northern Wei commandant of Ch’u-wang,'’) Li Kuo-hsing, defected 
with his township to the Liang (Liang shu 2:19a). 

Two other prominent defectors during 509 were Yiian Shu and his elder brother 
Hsien-ho, brothers of the Yiian Yi who had defected in 506. Emperor Wu appointed 
Shu a Regular Cavalier Attendant and enfeoffed him as king of Yeh (Liang shu 39:3a; 
Wei shu 21A:10b). 

On Dec.5, 509, Emperor Wu enfeoffed his son Hsti as king of Lu-ling (Liang shu 
29:5a; Nan shih 6:24b; 53:14b). 

On Apr.11, 510, Emperor Wu visited the National Academy, and repeated this on 
Jan.30, 511 (Liang shu 2:20a, 21a; Nan shih 6:24b, 25a). 

On July 4,510, unrest broke out in Hstian-ch’eng commandery, south of the capi- 


12. Chao-yang Island cannot be identified. 

13. This locality cannot be identified. It is not the Yang-kuan agglomeration of Han times. 

14. According to Liang shu 2:17a, he was appointed General-in-chief Who Comforts the Army, which is 
patently wrong. 

15. Liang shu 29:1b dates the enfeoffment 509. 

16. Notice that two men simultaneously held the same title. 

17. This place cannot be identified. 
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tal, when bandits killed the Grand Administrator.'*) On Aug.9, they invaded the adjoining 
Wu-hsing commandery '9) but were there defeated by local forces (Liang shu 2:21a; 
Nan shih 6:24b-25a). 

On Apr.11. 511, rebels killed another Grand Administrator, occupied Chii-shan 
township, and sought help from the Northern Wei. Emperor Wu sent the General Who 
Excites the Distance, Ma Hsien-pien, against them, while at the same time a T’o-pa 
army approached from the north. On Jan.22, 512, Hsien Pien defeated the Northern 
Wei forces and retook Chii-shan (Liang shu 2:21b, 22a; 17:5b; Wei shu 8:26a; Nan shih 
6:25a; 26:18b). 

On Mar.18, 513, work was begun to restore the Hall of the Grand Ultimate, i.e. the 
chief audience hall of the palace. It was completed on Aug.4. On July 28, improvements 
were made at the new Imperial Ancestral Temple (Liang shu 2:24a; Nan shih 6:25b, 
26a). 

On Sep.3, 514, Emperor Wu enfeoffed three sons as kings: 

Lun became king of Shao-ling, 

Yi became king of Hsiang-tung, 

Chi became king of Wu-ling 

(Liang shu 2:25a; 5:1a; 29:6b; 55:4a; Nan shih 6:26a; 53:15b, 21a). 

514 was also the year when work was begun on the the Fou Mountain Dam.”’) 
Wang Tsu, a defector from Northern Wei, had proposed that the Huai River be 
dammed up in order to irrigate the area around Shou-ch’un prefecture. Emperor Wu 
became interested and ordered two hydraulic experts to inspect the topography. Both 
advised against the project. Emperor Wu rejected this and mobilized in the surrounding 
area a labour force, consisting of three 2') adults from each twenty households. Work 
proceeded, in spite of repeated attacks by Northern Wei forces. The dam collapsed in 
the 10th month (Oct.23—Nov.21), and work had to be started anew. The winter of 515 
was particularly severe and caused great losses in human lives. In the 4th month of 516 
(May 17-June 15), the dam was finally completed. It measured 3.9 kilometers (2.2 
miles) in length, 339 meters (1,111 feet) in width at the base, 109 meters (357 feet) in 
width at the top, and 48 meters (159 feet) in height. But in the fall, the waters of the 
Huai River rose, and the dam was destroyed again with great loss of life on Oct.24 
(Liang shu 2:25b; 18:9a—11a, 14a; Wei shu 9:1b; 98:22a; Nan shih 6:26a, 26b; 55:22a- 
22b, 23a, 24b). 

On Jan.31, 515, the imperial heir-apparent, T’ung, reached majority (Liang shu 
2:25b; 8:1b; Nan shih 53:2a), aged 15. 

In Northern Wei, Emperor Hsiian-wu fell ill on Feb.9 and died on Feb.12, aged 33. 
On Mar.1, he was conferred the temple name of Epochal Exemplar (Shih-tsung). His 
second son Hsii, ascended the throne during the night of Feb.12 as Emperor Hsiao- 
ming. The new ruler was born on Apr.8, 510, and therefore 6 years old. He reached 
majority on Aug.18, 520, aged only 11 (Wei shu 8:31b; 9:la, 14a; Pei shih 4:10b-1 1a). 

Chiao province in northern Vietnam continued to be a seat of unrest. The new 
Inspector, Liu Ts’e, had to cope with the rebel Juan Tsung-hsiao. He killed him in the 
11th month of the Chinese year 516 (Dec.10, 516—Jan.7, 517) and sent his head to the 
capital (Liang shu 2:27b; Nan shih 6:27a). 


18. Nan shih 6:24b dates the outbreak of the unrest to the 4th month with the same cyclical characters 
(May 5). 

19. Liang shu says Wu-hsing prefecture, but no prefecture with such a name was located in the area. Nan 
shih (6:24a) omits the character for "prefecture”. 

20. In Liang shu 18:14a and Nan shih 55:24b, the site is referred to as Ching Mountain. 

21. Nan shih 55:22a says five. 
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In his role as emperor, Wu upheld the Confucian state rituals. Throughout his 
reign, he regularly performed the sacrifices at the Southern Suburban Altar and at the 
Bright Hall and conducted the ritual plowing of the Sacred Field. It has been seen that 
he also gave his heir-apparent T’ung a Confucian education, built a temple for Confucius 
in the capital, and visited the National Academy. But in his private life, Emperor Wu 
was an ardent and practicing Buddhist. Court Buddhism had not flourished since the 
end of Eastern Chin, as the Liu Sung and Southern Ch’i emperors had shown no inter- 
est in that religion. This changed with Emperor Wu, who was more fervent than any 
earlier emperor with Buddhist leanings. On Apr.14, 517,72) he forbade the sacrifice of 
live animals in the Imperial Ancestral Temple, and in the 10th month of that year 
(Oct.31—Nov.28) disallowed the presenting of dried meat in the same shrine, substituting 
for it replicas in dough. On May 22 he received the Buddhist precepts in the Hall of 
No Restraint (Liang shu 2:28a, 28b; Nan shih 6:27a-27b, 28a; 53:2a). 

On May 6, 518 (Mar.27—Apr.25), Emperor Wu transferred his brother Wei from 
Chien-an to the Nan-p’ing kingdom (Liang shu 2:28b; Nan shih6:27b). 

The king of Koguryo having died, his successor was on Mar.13, 520, appointed by 
Emperor Wu as General Who Brings Repose to the East and recognized as king (Liang 
shu 3:1b; 54:29b; Nan shih 7:1a; 79:3a). 

On May 9,521, work was begun to renovate the Southern and Northern Suburban 
Altars and the structures at the Sacred Field. It was completed on Sep.7 (Liang shu 
3:2b, 3b—4a; Nan shih 7:1b). 

On July 20, the General Who Entrusts Awe, Wen Seng-ming, defected to Northern 
Wei. Conversely, the Northern Wei Inspector of Ching province in southern Ho-nan, 
Huan Shu-hsing, defected in the 7th month (Aug.19-Sep.16) to the south (Liang shu 
3:3a; Nan shih 7:1b; 58:14a). 

On Aug.19, the Court Architect and General Who Entrusts Awe, P’ei Sui, was 
ordered to lead an army and attack northward. He victoriously entered deep into 
Northern Wei territory (Liang shu 3:3a; 28:3a; Nan shih 58:1 4a). 

On Jan.17, 522, the king of Paekche was given the new title of General-in-chief 
Who Brings Repose to the East, instead of the former General-in-chief Who Maintains 
the East in Peace (Liang shu 3:3b; 54:30b-31a; Nan shih 7:1b; 79:4a). 

On May 4,7’) the king of Pa-ling, Hsiao P’ing, died. He had been the successor and 
presumably son of Pao-yi, senior heir of the Southern Ch’i. A few days later, on May 
11, the senior heir of the Liu Sung, the king of Ju-yin, Liu Tan, also died (Liang shu 
3:3b; Nan shih 7:2a). 

Following an eclipse of the sun on June 10, 522, considered a warning from Heaven, 
Emperor Wu encouraged the officials to present memorials in single sealed envelopes. 
This practice was probably maintained throughout his reign. It is recorded for 536 that 
a certain official memorialized in this manner no less than four times to comment on 
the achievements and failures of the government (Liang shu 3:4b, 19a; Nan shih 7:2a).”*) 

On Dec.28, 523, the Liang Dynasty began to cast iron cash instead of or in addi- 
tion to copper coins (Liang shu 3:5a; Nan shih 7:2a). The effects of this measure are 
unknown. 

The king of Paekche having died, his son was in 524 recognized by Emperor Wu as 
king and conferred the title of General Who Tranquilizes the East (Liang shu 54:31a; 


22. Liang shu 2:28 gives the date as 4th month, chia-tzu, which date did not exist. Nan shih 6:27 places 
the event in the 3rd month, without giving any cyclical characters. However, the 3rd month had a chia-tzu 
day = Apr.14. I therefore conclude that this is the correct date. 

23. Nan shih erroneously gives the date as yi-mao instead of chi-mao. 

24. See my ’Portents and Prognostications”. On single sealed envelopes, see my Restoration, vol.IV, p.35. 
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Nan shih 79:4b). 

The two earlier campaigns of Emperor Wu against Northern Wei had borne no 
fruit and ended in a stalemate. But a new and more successful campaign was begun in 
the fall of 524. Following a common strategic concept of the south, the Liang attacked 
on two fronts, across the Huai River in the east, and from the lower Han River valley in 
the west. Fighting was intense but mostly about obscure localities which can no longer 
be identified. The victory sites of Sep.25, Nov.12, 15, 18, 25, 30, Dec.8, 20, 26, and 30 
in 524, and of Feb.4, 7, 8, Mar.3, and 7 in 525 (Liang shu 3:6a—7a), can therefore not be 
shown on a map. The general outline of the campaign is nevertheless clear. 

On Aug.6, 524, the Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant Yiian Shu was 
appointed General Who Pacifies the North and ordered to attack across the Huai 
(Map.27). He was the first cousin of Emperor Hstian-wu of Northern Wei, who had 
defected in 509. On Oct.13, Sui-ling prefecture was taken by the Inspector Ch’eng 
Ching-hsi, and on Oct.23, Ching-shan prefecture was surrounded by the Inspector 
Chao Ching-yiieh. On Oct.27, the General Who Proclaims Firmness, P’ei Sui, stormed 
the suburbs of Shou-ch’un by night but was unable to take the inner city.2°) On Dec.6, 
Northern Wei’s Grand Administrator of Tung-hai, Wei Ching, surrendered with Ssu- 
wu township. On Feb.1. 525, Ching-shan fell (Liang shu 3:6a—6b; 28:3b, 8b-9a; Nan 
shih 7:2b; 58:14a). 

Soon thereafter, Emperor Wu gained another political success. The Northern Wei 
Inspector of Hsti province and General Who Maintains the East in Peace, Yuan Fa-seng, 
was a great-great-grandson of Emperor Tao-wu (Genealogy 25). He rebelled, proclaimed 
himself emperor,”°) adopted a reign title, and enfeoffed his sons as kings. Unable to 
withstand T’o-pa troops approaching from the north, Fa-seng surrendered with P’eng- 
ch’eng to the Liang on Feb.22, 525. After a court discussion, Emperor Wu accepted the 
surrender and appointed him a Palace Attendant and Minister of Works on Mar.8, and 
enfeoffed him as duke of Shih-an commandery.”’) On Mar.15, he changed his title to 
king of Sung (Liang shu 3:7; 32:1a—1b; 38:2b; 39:3b; Wei shu 9:23b—24a; 16:8b, 23b; 
98:22a; Nan shih 7:2b; 62:9a).On Mar.29, Liang troops took Lung-k’ang township. 
However, in the 6th month (July 6-Aug.4), Northern Wei forces were able to reconquer 
P’eng-ch’eng (Liang shu 3:7b—8a; Wei shu 9:27a). 

On the western front, the Chief Clerk of the General Who Entrusts Awe, Yang Fa- 
ch’ien, moved north from the Han River and attacked the Wu-yang Pass on Feb.3, 525. 
On Feb.12, another Chief Clerk, Liu Chin, conquered Ma-ch’tian township (Liang shu 
6a—7b). 

After P’ei Sui’s death, the Commissioner over the Army of the Centre, Hsia-hou 
Tan, was made chief commander of the Northern campaign on June 14, 526. On Jan.4, 
527, he succeeded with Yuan Shu and others in conquering Shou-ch’un. This was 
followed by defeats and surrenders of Northern Wei officials on both fronts. On Dec. 16, 
527, Hsia-hou Tan was replaced by the General-in-chief Who Subdues the North, 
Hsiao Shen-ts’ao (Liang shu 3:8a—9b; 28:9a, 14b-—15a; 30:2a—3a; 32:10a—10b; Nan shih 
7:2b; 3b; 55:9b). 

In the newly conquered territories north of the Huai River, work was immediately 
started to repair the irrigation network. On June 11, 525, the restoration of the Su-yu 
Dam at the prefecture with that name was begun, and thereafter that of the Ts’ao- 


25. He had ordered his officers to distinguish themselves from each other by the colours of their garments. 
He himself wore yellow. 

26. According to Wei shu 9:23b, he called himself king of Sung. 

27. According to Nan shih 7:2b, he was enfeofted as king. 
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kung Dam at Sui-ling prefecture. The Han-shan Dam was built in the 2nd month of 
528 (Mar.7-Apr). (Liang shu 3:7b, 10a; Nan shih 7:2b, 3b). 

In Koguryo, the king had died in 526, and his son was by Emperor Wu confirmed in 
his ranks (Liang shu 54:30a). 

Meanwhile, Emperor Wu had suffered disappointments within his family. The king 
of Yii-chang, Tsung, is recorded to have been his second son, but there are doubts 
about the paternity. After Hsiao Pao-chiian, the "Marquis of Tung-hun”, had been 
murdered on Dec.31, 501, the victors had divided the girls of his harem among 
themselves. Among those falling to Hsiao Yen was the Lady Wu, who after his ascension 
as founder of the Liang dynasty was given the title of Lady of Pure Beauty. Seven 
months after she had been received by Hsiao Yen, she gave birth to Tsung. It was 
naturally rumoured that the real father was Hsiao Pao-chtian. Tsung had the same 
suspicions and began to sacrifice to his supposed ancestors of the Southern Ch’i dynasty. 
He also sacrificed at the mound of Emperor Ming, who would have been his grandfa- 
ther. Someone told him that if a living man dripped his blood on the bones of a dead, 
that dead man was his father if the blood soaked in. He therefore dug up the bones of 
Pao-chtian and dripped blood from his arm on them. As a test case, he killed a man and 
repeated the procedure. The results convinced him that his real father was Pao-chiian 
(not realizing that dry bones are more absorbent than fresh ones) (Liang shu 55:la—2b; 
Wei shu 98:22a—22b; Nan shih 53:8b). 

In 523, Hsiao Tsung had been appointed Inspector of Hsii province, and the Gene- 
ral Who Proclaims Courage, Ch’en Ch’ing-chih, had escorted him to his headquarters 
in Chung-li. If Tsung was born in 502, he would have been 22 years old. From Chung- 
li he got in contact with Hsiao Pao-yin in Northern Wei, addressing him as his uncle. 
The Northern Wei sent an army against Hsiao Tsung in 525, commanded by the king of 
An-feng, Yiian Yen-ming, and the king of Lin-huai, Yuan Yii. The former was a grand- 
son of Emperor Wen-ch’eng, and the latter a great-grandson of Emperor T’ai-wu. After 
a clandestine meeting with Hsiao Pao-yin, Tsung fled on July 12 with several horsemen 
to Yiian Yen-ming. The Northern Wei appointed him a Palace Attendant, enfeoffed 
him as duke of Kao-p’ing and king of Tan-yang, and presented him with 3,000,000 
cash,2*) 3000 bolts of cloth and thin silk, 1000 bolts of variegated materials, 50 horses, 
500 sheep, and 100 slaves. He changed his given name from Tsung to Tsuan and his 
style from Shih-ch’ien to Te-wen. In Liang, on the other hand, his family name was 
changed from Hsiao to Pei, meaning ”Perverse”. During the reign of Emperor Hsiao- 
chuang of Northern Wei (528-531), he was first appointed Minister over the Masses 
and then Grand Commandant. The same emperor gave him his elder sister, the Senior 
Princess of Shou-yang, as wife (Liang shu 3:8a; 32:1b; 55:2b-3a; Wei shu 98:22b; Nan 
shih 7:2b; 53:11a—11b; 61:5a—5b).°) 

On Jan.16, 526, Emperor Wu dismissed his sixth son, Lun, because of a crime and 
made him a commoner. He reenfeoffed him, however, as king of Shao-ling in the 
following year (Liang shu 3:8a; 29b; Nan shih 53:15b—16a). 


28. Corresponding to 161 lb. or 73 kg. of gold. 

29. In 527, Hsiao Pao-yin rebelled in Ch’ang-an. According to Liang shu 55:3a, Tsung attempted to join 
him there from Lo-yang in 528 but was seized and killed, aged 49. That age is manifestly impossible. He 
would have had to be born three years before his supposed father Pao-chiian. If he really died in 528, he 
should have been 27. However, this would hardly have left time for him to pass through the offices of 
Minister over the Masses and Grand Commandant, and to marry the emperor’s sister. Furthermore, Nan 
shih 53:11b makes no mention of his rebellion or his death in 528. The entry for 528 in Liang shu is 
therefore suspect. In fact, Wei shu 59:26b and Pei shih 29:17a record that Tsung survived the rebellion of 
Pao-yin, became a Buddhist monk, and died aged 31. His new name Tsuan is by Wei shu and Pei shih given 
as Tsan, i.e. the same character without radical 120. 
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In the 5th month (May 17-June 24), a prominent defector from Northern Wei 
was permitted to return home. This was Yiian Liieh, a great-grandson of Emperor T’ai- 
wu. Emperor Wu had treated him with great respect and had made him a Grand Chief 
Commandant and king. When the T’o-pa Emperor Hsiao-ming summoned Liieh back 
to Lo-yang, Emperor Wu had him escorted there, laden with gold and silver (Wei shu 
9:30b; 19C:19b, 20a). The southern ruler was at this time obviously anxious to have 
good relations with the north. 

Some time during 526, Emperor Wu appointed the ruler of Lin-yi as General Who 
Tranquilizes the South and recognized him as king. The king’s successor received the 
same appointments in 530 °°) (Liang shu 54:6a; Nan shih 78:4b). 

On Jan.3, 527,3!) Wu’s favourite Honourable Concubine Ting Ling-kuang died, 
aged 42. She had given birth to the heir-apparent, T’ung, as well as to the future Emperor 
Chien-wen (Liang shu 3:8b; 4:1a; 7:8b; 8:1a; Nan shih 7:3a; 53:3a). 

Not later than 527, Emperor Wu had completed the building of the Buddhist 
Monastery of Shared Exaltation (T’ung-t’ai ssu) opposite the palace.>?) He also opened 
the Gate of the Great Thoroughfare (Ta-t’ung men) in the palace wall to give him 
access to the southern gate of the monastery. This enabled him to attend the morning 
and evening services if he so wished. (Such visits were not recorded). On Apr.24, 527, 
he went so far as to go through the motions of renouncing the world and becoming a 
monk in that monastery. No Chinese emperor had taken such a step before him. But 
on Apr.27, he returned to the palace, granted a general amnesty, and changed the reign 
title to ta-t’ung (Liang shu 3:9b; Wei shu 98:37b; Nan shih 7:3b). 

On Mar.31, 528, Emperor Hsiao-ming of Northern Wei was murdered, aged 19. 
He was poisoned by his ambitious mother, the Empress Dowager née Hu. She then 
enthroned a 3-year old great-grandson of Emperor Hsiao-wen, named Chao, on Apr.2. 
He is known as the Young Ruler. On May 1, Emperor Hsiao-ming was conferred the 
temple name of Majestic Exemplar (Su-tsung) (Wei shu 9:36b-38a; 13:24a; Pei shih 
4:20b). 

This coup did not please the powerful Erh-chu faction,3) led by Erh-chu Jung. He 
enthroned on May 15 an emperor of his own, Tzu-yu, a grandson of Emperor Hsien- 
wen. Tzu-yu or Emperor Hsiao-chuang was 22 years old. Two days later, on May 17, 
Erh-chu Jung arranged the drowning of the Empress Dowager and the Young Ruler in 
the Yellow River (Wei shu 9:38a; 13:24a; Pei shih 4:20b—21a; 5:1a). 

The disintegration of the Northern Wei State now accelerated, with one defection 
to the south following the other. On May 18 of that year, the Inspector of Ying province 
at the upper Huai River, Yiian Yiian-ta, surrendered with his territory. He was a grand- 
son of Emperor Ming-yiian of Northern Wei.**) This was followed by the defection of 
three other prominent members of the imperial Northern Wei house, the king of Pei- 
hai, Ytian Hao, the king of Lin-huai, Yiian Yui, and the king of Ju-nan, Ytian Ytieh. Yiian 
Hao was a first cousin of Emperor Hsiian-wu and of the Yiian Yi who had defected in 
506. Yiian Yui was the aforementioned great-great-grandson of Emperor T’ai-wu, and 





30. Correcting the reign-title from ta-t’ung to chung-ta-t'ung. This is necessary, because the next entry is for 
the "6th year”, whereas ta-t’ung only had three years. 

31. Liang shu 7:8b dates the death Nov.4, 526. 

32. Atthis time, there were more than 500 Buddhist monasteries in the capital (Nan shih 70:25a). 

33. Erh-chu was the name of a T’o-pa tribe and the family of its chiefs. See Eberhard, Toba-Reich, p.35. 
34. Yitian Yuian-ta was by Emperor Wu enfeoffed as duke of Lo-p’ing (his father had been the Northern 
Wei king of Lo-p’ing). He passed through various offices and died in 537, aged 57 (Liang shu 39:4a). According 
to Nan shih 7:3b, Yuan-ta was enfeoffed as king of Lo-p’ing. 
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Ytian Yiieh a son of Emperor Hsiao-wen and brother of Emperor Hstian-wu (Genealogy 
25). The Inspectors Yiian Shih-ch’tian *°) and Li Chih surrendered with territories in 
Shan-tung and southern Ho-nan. However, in the 6th month of 528 (July 3-31), Yuan 
Yti asked permission to return north, which Emperor Wu allowed (Liang shu 3:10b; 
28:11b; 32:3b; 39:4a; Wei shu 98:23b; Nan shih 7:3b, 4a; Wei shu 10:4a, 5b; 21A:43a; 
22:1a, 9b). 

On Oct.31, Emperor Wu recognized Yiian Hao as emperor of Northern Wei and 
sent an army commanded by Ch’en Ch’ing-chih to install him in Lo-yang. Another 
high Northern Wei official surrendered at this time with his territory, the Inspector of 
Yii province in central Ho-nan, Teng Hsien (Liang shu 3:10b; Pei-shih 10:9a; Nan shih 
7:4a; 61:6a). 

In the 1st month of 529 (Jan.25—Feb.23), Yiian Yiieh also wished to return north, 
which Emperor Wu once more permitted (Liang shu 3:1 1a). However, Yiian Yiieh did 
not depart and remained in the capital. 

The king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yii-hun, Ho-lo-chen, who had succeeded his fa- 
ther Fu-lien-ch’ou, was on Mar.29 by Emperor Wu appointed as General Who Brings 
Repose to the West, Colonel Protecting the Tibetans, and Inspector of Ch’in, Ho, and 
Sha provinces (Liang shu 3:11a; 54:39a; 79:10a).°°) 

Ch’en Ch’ing-chih marched through a territory which had been partially conquered 
by the Liang, but where some walled cities were still holding out. On May 5, he took 
Liang-ch'eng prefecture and thereafter Sui-yang prefecture. He then took K’ao-ch’eng 
township and captured the king of Chi-yin, Yiian Hui-yeh,’) a great-great-great-grand- 
son of Emperor T’ai-wu. On June 9, he took Ta-liang, and on June 14 Jung-yang 
prefecture and Hu-lao. Emperor Hsiao-chuang of Northern Wei abandoned his capital 
Lo-yang and withdrew on June 15 to north of the Yellow River. On June 16, Yuan Hao 
entered Lo-yang.**) He was welcomed by the high officials, led by the king of Lin-huai, 
Yuan Yui, and the king of An-feng, Yiian Yen-ming. He had proclaimed himself emperor 
en route (Liang shu 3:1 1a; 32:3b-5b; 35:6b—7a; Wei shu 10:10a—10b; 19A:9b; 21A:43a— 
43b; Nan shih 7:4a; 61:6a—7a, 7b-8a). 

But the Northern Wei soon struck back. On Aug.19, Erh-chu Jung fought and 
defeated Yiian Hao at the Yellow River. Hao fled to Lin-ying prefecture where he was 
killed, and Lo-yang was retaken. Emperor Hsiao-chuang returned to his palace on Aug.21 
(Liang shu 3:11b; 32:7a; Wei shu 10:11b; 21A:44a; 98:23b; Nan shih 7:4b). 

Ch’en Ch’ing-chih withdrew southward. He encountered on his way the uprising 
of a heterodox bandit named Seng-ch’iang. This man had proclaimed himself emperor 
and, with the aid of the local magnate Ts’ai Po-lung, had put the Grand Administrator 
of Chi-yin to flight and had killed the Grand Administrator of Chung-li.*°) Ch’en Ch’ing- 
chih defeated and killed Seng-ch’iang and Ts’ai Po-lung and sent their heads to the 
capital (Liang shu 32:7b; Nan shih 61:8a). 

On Nov.1, Emperor Wu once more renounced the world in the Monastery of Shared 
Exaltation. On Nov.13, the officials went to the eastern gate of that monastery and 


35. Nan shih 7:4a gives the name as Ytian Ch’tan. 

36. Liang shu 3:1la gives his name as A-lo-chen. Chou shu 50:8b, Wei shu 101:19a, and Pei shih 96:16a 
state that Fu-lien-ch’ou was succeeded by his son K'ua-lii, but according to Carroll, Account of the T’u-yii- 
hun, K’ua-lu followed Fo-fu. 

37. Liang shu 32:3b and Wei shu 19A:9b write the first part of his name with different characters, both 
pronounced "Hui". One of the two must be a tabooed character. I follow Wei shu. 

38. Wei shu 10:10b gives the date as June 17. 

39. The capital of Chi-yin commandery was Sui-ling and of Chung-li commandery Chung-li prefecture. 
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urged him to return. After three requests, he agreed. On Nov.17 and on May 20 of the 
following year, 430, he again visited the monastery (Liang shu 3:11b Nan shih 7:4b). 

On June 8, 530, the king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yii-hun, Fo-fu, who had succeeded 
his father Ho-lo-chen, was by Emperor Wu appointed as General Who Brings Repose 
to the West and Inspector of Ch’in and Ho provinces (Liang shu 3:12a; Nan shih 79:10a). 

On July 23, Emperor Wu made another attempt to install a protégé as emperor of 
Northern Wei. This time, he endorsed Yiian Yiieh, the king of Ju-nan, who had sur- 
rendered in 528 and still was in Liang. Wu now ordered him back to the north together 
with the General Who Keeps the North in Peace, Fan Tsun. Another Northern Wei 
defector, Cheng Hsien-hu,*’) was on Feb.27, 531, appointed General-in-chief Who 
Subdues the North. However, the expedition did not get under way until January 532 
under the General Who Pacifies the North, Hsiieh Fa-hu, and nothing came of it (Liang 
shu 3:12a—12b, 14a; Wei shu 22:9b; Nan shih 7:5a; Pei shih 19:34b). 

On May 7, 531, Emperor Wu’s heir-apparent, T’ung, died, aged 31. In spite of his 
Confucian upbringing, he had become a fervent Buddhist and had summoned famous 
monks to his palace. This was not only due to the influence of his father but also that of 
his mother, the Honourable Concubine Ting Ling-kuang, who was a practicing Bud- 
dhist. T’ung had been a man of literary interests and left behind compositions in 80 
scrolls. On Aug.5, Emperor Wu selected his third son, Kang, as T’ung’s successor (Liang 
shu 3:13a; 7:8b; 8a:2a, 6b, 9a; Nan shih 7:5a; 53:2a, 5b-6a). 

Emperor Hsiao-chuang of Northern Wei had killed the powerful Erh-chu Jung on 
Nov.1, 530. The Erh-chu countered by enthroning the king of Tung-hai, Yeh, as emperor 
on Dec.5, 530. He was a great-grandson of Emperor T’ai-wu. On Jan.26, 531, Hsiao- 
chuang was murdered by a member of the Erh-chu clan, aged 24.‘') He was conferred 
the posthumous title of Wu-huai, subsequently changed to Hsiao-chuang, and the temple 
name of Revered Exemplar (Ching-tsung). Yeh was still emperor in Jan.10, 531, when 
he issued an amnesty. Thereafter, the Erh-chu withdrew their support from him, and 
he was forced to abdicate. He was later killed, and is in history known as the "King of 
Tung-hai”. Yeh was succeeded by Kung or Emperor Chieh-min, who ascended the throne 
on Apr.1, 531. He was a grandson of Emperor Hsien-wen, and is also known as the First 
Dismisssed Emperor. His reign lasted for only about eight months. He was overthrown 
in 531 and killed on June 21, 532, aged 35. His successor was Lang, a great-great-great 
grandson of Emperor T’ai-wu, who ascended the throne on Oct.31 of 531, aged 19. 
Lang was in turn forced to abdicate on June 7, 532 and then murdered, aged 20. He is 
therefore referred to as the Last Dismissed Emperor or, by the fief he received after his 
dethronment, as "King of An-ting” (Wei shu 10:14b, 17b—18a; 11:1a, 2b, 7b—8a, 8b, 1 1b, 
12a, 13a, 13b; Pei shih 5:5b, 6a, 6b, 8a, 8b). 

Also in 531, there was a flurry of unrest in Kuang province in Kuang-tung. Emperor 
Wu's nephew Cheng-tse had been sentenced for counterfeiting and robbery, had been 
demoted from marquis of Lo-shan to commoner, and had been exiled to Kuang province. 
He there assembled fugitives for an uprising but was defeated and fled. Villagers captured 
him and delivered him to the authorities. He was decapitated in 10th month (Oct.26— 
Nov.24) of that year (Liang shu 3:13b; Nan shih 7:5b; 51:22b). 

Emperor Wu, in his life-long pursuit of Buddhism, visited the Temple of Shared 
Exultation twice in 531. On Nov.7, he ascended the throne of Buddhist Law in the 
Hall of Exposition and explained the meaning of the Mahaparinirvana Sutra. On Nov. 13, 
he returned to the palace. On Dec.23, he went again to the temple, explained the 


40. Nan shih gives his name as Cheng Yiian-hu. 
41. He died in the Chinese year 530. 
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meaning of the Mahaprajriaparamita Sutra and returned on Dec.29 (Liang shu 3:13b, 
14a; Nan shih 7:5b). 

The T’o-pa prince Yiian Fa-seng, who on Mar.8, 525, had been appointed Minister 
of Works, was on Jan.23, 532, promoted to Grand Commandant. In the 2nd month of 
that year (Feb.22—Mar.21), Emperor Wu made plans to install him as emperor of Wei. 
Fa-seng never departed, however, but remained in Liang.*?) On May 30, 536, he was 
reappointed Grand Commandant and died soon thereafter on Oct.21, 537.7) His sons 
were enfeoffed as prefectural dukes and served the Liang (Liang shu 3:14a, 14b, 19a; 
39:2a-2b; Nan shih 7:6a, 8a, 8b). 

On Mar.7, 532, Emperor Wu once more demoted his son Lun from king of Shao- 
ling to commoner, this time because he had killed a man. But he was after a while again 
restored to his fief and rank (Liang shu 3:14b; 29:6b—7a; Nan shih 7:5b; 53:16a—16b). 

In Northern Wei, Hsiu was installed as its last ruler on June 13. He was a grandson 
of Emperor Hsiao-wen and is in history known as Emperor Hsiao-wu or as the "Last 
Emperor”. Soon thereafter, the Erh-chu faction was destroyed by Kao Huan and his 
faction with public executions on Aug.29. This was no doubt the reason why the king 
of P’eng-ch’eng, Erh-chu Chung-yiian, a first cousin of Jung, defected to Liang on 
Jan.27, 533. He was enfeoffed as king of Ho-nan and stayed in the south until his 
death. A lesser officer defected on July 29 with Hsia-p’i. By his victory over the Erh- 
chu, Kao Huan had become the most powerful man in Northern Wei, holding from 
532 the titles of Grand Chancellor, Pillar of State, General-in-chief, and Grand Master 
(Nan Ch’i shu 3:16a; Wei shu 11:12b, 16b; 75:9b; Pei Ch’i shu 1:10b; Nan shih 7:6b, 7a; 
Pei shih 5:9b). 

Also in 532, Emperor Wu appointed Yiian Shu as General Who Maintains the 
North in Peace and ordered him to attack Ch’iao.“*) Shu succeeded in taking it but was 
then surrounded by a Northern Wei Army. The city fell in the 7th month (Aug.17- 
Sep.14), Shu was captured, and brought to Lo-yang. He was there imprisoned in a 
Buddhist monastery, and subsequently ordered to commit suicide, aged 48 (Liang shu 
39:3b; Wei shu 11:17a; 21A:11a; 98:24a;). 

On Apr.4, 533, Emperor Wu again visited the Monastery of Shared Exultation, 
ascended the Throne of Buddhist Law, and expounded the Mahaprajriaparamita Sutra 
in Golden Characters. On Apr.10, he returned to the palace (Liang shu 3:16a). It can be 
seen that he usually spent seven days in the temple. 

On Apr.15, 534, Emperor Wu appointed the new king of Ho-nan and the T’u-yii- 
hun, K’o-t’a-ch’en, as Inspector of Western Ch’in and Ho provinces and recognized 
him as king of Ho-nan (Liang shu 3:16b; Nan shih 7:7a).*°) This is the last entry on 
relations between the T’u-yii-hun and the Liang and its succesor the Ch’en. 

On Sep.2, the king of Wu-hsing,“*) Yang Shao-hsien, was appointed Inspector of 
Ch’in and Southern Ch’in provinces. On Feb.3, 536, he was promoted to General of 
Chariots and Cavalry (Liang shu 3:17a, 18a). 

On Nov.9, Emperor Wu appointed Yiian Ch’ing-ho as General Who Maintains the 


42. According to 3:14b, Wu wished to make Ytian Fa-seng emperor of Eastern Wei. But the Eastern Wei 
did not come into existence until 534. The text is therefore abbreviated at this point. In 532, Fa-seng was 
sponsored for Northern Wei when the candidature of Ytian Yiieh had failed. These plans were adjusted in 
534, and eventually dropped altogether. 

43. Amending the "9th month”, recorded in Nan shih 7:8b, to "intercalary 9th month”. 

44. This is a different prefecture from the one which had existed until Chin times. It was probably situated 
in the area of the present Ch’u hsien, An-hui. 

45. It is not stated how he was related to Fo-fu. 

46. Formerly Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih). 
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North in Peace and ordered him to attack northward and make himself the ruler of 
Northern Wei. Ch’ing-ho was a member of the T’o-pa imperial house, a grand-nephew 
of Emperor Wen-ch’eng, who had surrendered on Nov.29, 527. He was defeated on 
Mar.17 and the campaign proved a failure, as a punishment for which Emperor Wu 
exiled Ch’ing-ho to Ho-p’u commandery in Kuang-tung (Liang shu 3:9b, 17a; 28:11 a— 
L1b; Wei shu 12:2b, 3a, 3b; 19A:13b; Nan shih 7:3b, 7b). 

534 was a momentous year in the history of the T’o-pa. To avoid a confrontation 
with Kao Huan and prodded by the Palace Attendant, General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, 
and duke of Liieh-yang, Yi-wen T’ai,*”) Emperor Hsiao-wu moved his capital on Aug.21, 
534, from Lo-yang to Ch’ang-an. Soon after arriving there, Yu-wen T’ai was appointed 
Chancellor. On Feb.3, 535,48) he poisoned Hsiao-wu ‘°) and on Feb.18 enthroned Pao- 
chi as his successor. Pao-chii or Emperor Wen was a grandson of Emperor Hsiao-wen. 
Kao Huan had not acquiesced. His countermove had been to enthrone in Lo-yang on 
Nov.17, 534, the 11-year old Shan-chien, a great-grandson of Emperor Hsiao-wen. 
This was Emperor Hsiao-ching. Subsequently, Kao Huan moved the capital to Yeh 
prefecture (Wei shu 11:25a, 26a; 12:1a, 2b; 22:6a; Pei Ch’i shu 1:10b; Chou shu 1:17a, 
18a; 5:13b; Pei shih 5:13a, 13b, 28a, 28b, 30b). 

With these events, the Northern Wei had come to its end, in its earlier years by far 
the most impressive dynasty during the period under discussion. As of Nov.17, 534, 
the north was divided between the Eastern and Western Wei. The Wei shu considers 
the Eastern Wei as the legitimate dynasty, since it devotes annals to its only ruler (12:1a— 
20a). Emperor Wen of Western Wei only receives a vignette of 39 characters, and his 
sons Ch'in and K’uo, the last rulers, are not even mentioned (22:6a). 

On May 7, 535, Emperor Wu held a meeting in the Monastery of Shared Exalta- 
tion, and on July 2,°°) ten silver images were cast there (Nan shih 7:7b). 

On Dec.29, the upper Han River valley was again brought under Liang’s control 
by the defeat of Western Wei forces. Subsequently, Yiian Lo, a descendant of Emperor 
Tao-wu of Northern Wei surrendered. Emperor Wu enfeoffed him as king of Tung in 
536 (Liang shu 3:17b, 19a; Nan shih 7:8a). 

With the reconquest of Han-chung, diplomatic relations were reestablished with 
Wu-hsing (Wu-tu, Ch’ou-ch’ih) in 535, where Yang Shao-hsien's son Chih-hui had 
become king (Liang shu 54:46a—46b; Wei shu 101:8a; Nan shih 7:8a; 79:11a).°') 
Hereafter, there is no information in the sources on relations between that principality 
and the Liang, nor with its successor, the Ch’en. 

In the 3rd month of 536 (Apr.7—May 5),°*) Emperor Wu visited the Monastery of 
Shared Exultation. He did so again on Oct.13 and Nov.13 (Nan shih 7:8a). 

On Jan.2, 537, the Eastern Wei requested” peace, and the Liang “agreed” (Liang 
shu 3:19b). This is a sino-centric statement. According to Wei shu (12:6b), it was Emperor 
Wu who had taken the initiative. But, whichever country took the first step, the long 
war was temporarily over. 

In the 5th month (May 25-June 23),°3) Emperor Wu visited the Monastery of 
Shared Exaltation, at which occasion ten golden and bronze images were cast (Nan 


shih 7:8b). 


47. He was of Hsien-pi descent. 

48. Wei shu 11:26a omits the character for "intercalary month”. 

49. His age is not recorded. 

50. The characters for "5th month” have dropped out here. 

51. Chou shu 49:16a and Pei shih 96:7a give the name of Shao-hsien’s son and successor as P’i-yeh. 
52. The text dates the visit mao-yin, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 3rd month. 

53. The text dates the visit kuei-wei, but these cyclical characters did not occur in the 5th month. 
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On Sep.18, 537, he visited the King Asoka Monastery (A-yii ssu).**) (Liang shu 
3:20a-20b; Nan shih 7:8b). 

On Mar.15, 541, the new king of Tang-ch’ang, Liang-mi T’ai, was by Emperor Wu 
appointed General Who Pacifies the West and Inspector of Ho and Liang provinces, 
and recognized as king of Tang-ch’ang (Liang shu 3:14a; 54:45a; Nan shih 7:10a; 79:10a). 

In 541, still another uprising broke out in Chiao province in northern Vietnam, led 
by a local man named Li Pen. The Inspector, Hsiao Tzu, was able to escape by paying 
him a ransom. Troops sent by Emperor Wu in the 3rd month of 542 (Apr.1—29) were 
unsuccessful. In the 4th month of 543 (May 19-June 17), the king of Lin-yi attacked Li 
Pen but was defeated. In the 1st month of 544 (Feb.9—Mar.9), Li Pen proclaimed himself 
emperor. Only on Feb.25, 546 was Chiao province finally pacified by its Inspector Yang 
P’iao. Li Pen fled and hid among the aboriginals. These eventually killed him in 548 and 
sent his head to the capital (Liang shu 3:26a, 26b, 29a, 33b; Ch’en shu 1:2a—4a; 8:1b; 
Nan shih 7:10b—11a, 11b, 13b). 

In the 1st month of 542 (Feb.1—Mar.1), the heterodox bandit Liu Ching-kung 
rebelled, assembled a large following, and took partial control of Lu-ling and Yti-chang 
commanderies in Chiang-hsi. He was defeated on Apr.2, sent to Chien-k’ang, and there 
publicly executed (Liang shu 3:26a—26b; Nan shih 7:10b). 

Another heterodox bandit, Wang Ch’in-tsung, rose in Pa-shan commandery, whose 
capital prefecture had the same name. He was defeated by the General Who Proclaims 
Courage, Ch’en Hsin (Liang shu 32:9a). 

On Apr.25, 544, Emperor Wu held a meeting in the Monastery of August Foundation 
(Nan shih 7:11a). 

On Apr.23, 546, he visited the Monastery of Shared Exultation and expounded 
the Sutra of Threefold Perception in Golden Characters (Nan Ch’i shu 3:29b; Nan shih 
7:1 1b). 

On May 19, 546, he again visited the Monastery of Shared Exultation and 
expounded the Buddhist dharma to the heir-apparent and an assembly of officials. 
That evening, a fire broke out in the monastery (Liang shu 3:29b; Nan shih 7:12a). 

On Nov. 12, the king of Ju-yin, Liu Che, senior heir of the defunct Liu Sung dynasty, 
died (Liang shu 3:30b; Nan shih 7:12a).°>) 

Events in Eastern Wei soon reached the point where they were to have a profound 
influence on the fortunes of the Liang. A certain Hou Ching, who was a native of the 
extreme north, had at first served the Northern Wei and supported the Erh-chu faction. 
After the Erh-chu had been destroyed by the Kao faction in 532, he rose to prominence 
during Eastern Wei and was enfeoffed as duke of P’u-yang. This made him a danger to 
Kao Huan, whose son Yang was destined to found the Northern Ch’i dynasty in 550. 
Fearing for his life, Hou Ching rebelled on Feb.18, 547, and sought military help from 
Western Wei. When this proved insufficient, he offered on Mar.19, 547, to surrender to 
the Liang with thirteen provinces on the Southern Plain. Emperor Wu called a court 
conference, and the majority advice, including that of the heir-apparent, was to reject 
the offer. Wu disregarded this and on Mar.21 appointed Hou Ching as General-in-chief 
and enfeoffed him as king of Ho-nan (Liang shu 3:31b; 56:2a—4a; Wei shu 12:15a—15b; 
98:26a; Chou shu 2:11b, 12b; Nan shih 7:12b; 80:1a—2a). 


54. Asoka was the Indian king of the Maurya dynasty in the 3rd century B.C. who had been a famous 
sponsor of Buddhism. 

55. Nan shih places the death in the 1 ]th month, which, however, did not have the cyclical characters of 
kuei-yu. The 10th month of Nan Ch’i shu is correct. 
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On Apr.8, 547, Emperor Wu visited the Monastery of Shared Exultation and once 
more renounced the world. On Apr.13, he expounded the Sutra of Threefold Perception 
in Golden Characters in the Hall of Luminous Majesty. On May 16, the officials requested 
his return to the palace three times. But he remained longer than usual and did not go 
back until May 25 (Liang shu 3:31b, 32a; Nan shih 7:12b-13a). 

This does not mean that during his absence Emperor Wu neglected the government, 
for on Apr.12 he sent troops commanded by Yang Ya-jen, Huan Ho, Chan Hai-chen 
and others to the support of Hou Ching. War had again broken out between Liang and 
the Eastern Wei (Liang shu 3:31b; Nan shih 7:12b; 80:2b). 

Emperor Wu appointed two nephews to take chief command. On July 5, the General 
Who Subdues the North,*) Fan, was sent to the lower Han River valley, i.e. the traditional 
western front. On Aug.31, Hsiao Yiian-ming >”) was ordered to the eastern front. 
Meanwhile, Yang Ya-jen had reached Hstian-hu (Map 28) on Aug.26 (Liang shu 3:32a- 
32b; 22:18b—-19a; Wei shu 12:16b, 17a; 98:26a; Nan shih 7:13a; 51:11b; 52:10a—10b; 
63:14b; 80:2b). 

On Sep.23, Hou Ching was appointed Intendant of the Masters of Writing, an 
honourary title in this case as he was not in the capital (Liang shu 3:32b; Nan shih 
7:13a; 80:2a—2b). 

The Eastern Wei responded by dispatching a large army southward, commanded 
by the General-in-chief Mu-jung Shao-tsung. A great battle was fought at the Han- 
shan Dam in which the Liang army was utterly defeated. Hsiao Ytian-ming was 
intoxicated and captured with two of his sons, more than two hundred officers, and a 
great many soldiers. Hou Ching withdrew to Kuo-yang prefecture. His officers and 
soldiers were loath to fight for the south, since they all were northerners (Liang shu 
3:32b; 56:4a, 10b; Wei shu 12:17a; 98:33b; Nan shih 7:13a; 51:12a; 80:3a). 

On Jan.1, 548, Emperor Wu sent Yuian Chen, who at that time was a Member of 
the Suite of the Heir-apparent, to go to Eastern Wei and claim the throne. But the 
Eastern Wei was close to its end, and the attempt proved unsuccessful (Liang shu 3:33a; 
Nan shih 7:13a). 

On Feb.1, Mu-jung Shao-tsung took Kuo-yang prefecture, and on Feb.6 a fortified 
position defended by Yang Ya-jen. Hstian-hu fell. Yang Ya-jen withdrew to Yi-yang 
prefecture, and Hou Ching fled to Shou-ch’un prefecture (Liang shu 3:33a; 56:10b; 
Wei shu 12:17a; Nan shih 7:13b; 63:14b; 80:4a). All territories brought by Hou Ching 
to the Liang were thereby lost. 

On Feb.17, Hou Ching was by Emperor Wu appointed Shepherd of Southern Yii 
province, situated south of the lower course of the Huai River (Liang shu 3:33a; Nan 
shih 80:4a). 

On Mar.12, Liang and Eastern Wei made peace. Which side took the initiative is 
hard to say. According to Wei shu "Hsiao Yen (i.e. Emperor Wu) sent messengers to 
knock at the palace portals and ask for peace”, but that is dynastic hyperbole. According 
to Liang shu, it was the Eastern Wei which made the request. Since Emperor Wu held 
a court conference to discuss the matter, it looks as though the Eastern Wei had taken 
the first step. The majority of the participants was in favour of a treaty. A lone dissenter 
feared Hou Ching’s reaction. Hou Ching objected from his headquarters. Both were 


56. Nan Ch’i shu 22:18b and Nan shih 52:10a give the title as General-in-chief Who Subdues the North. 
57. Liang shu gives his name throughout as Hsiao Shen-ming, avoiding the personal name of Emperor 
Kao-tsu of T’ang. Hsiao Shen-ming must therefore be amended to Hsiao Yiian-ming. 

Nan shih and Pei Ch'i shu give the name as Hsiao Ming. 
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overruled by Emperor Wu, and peace was concluded (Liang shu 42:5b; 56:11b; Wei shu 
12:17b; 98:33b; Nan shih 70:13b; 80:4a—4b). 

On Apr.6, the king of Koguryo, who had been given the Chinese title of General 
Who Comforts the East, died, Emperor Wu appointed his successor as General Who 
Brings Repose to the East, and recognized him as king of Koguryo and duke of Lo-lang 
(Liang shu 3:33b; 54:30a; Nan shih 7:13b). 

On Sep.27, Hou Ching rebelled in Shou-ch’un. He and his supporters ascended an 
altar there, concluded a covenant, and smeared their mouths with blood from a sacrifical 
animal. Emperor Wu offered a fief of 2000 households as the bounty for his destruc- 
tion. On Oct.3, he sent his son Lun against him. Lun was by now General of the 
Central Guards. His father warned him that Hou Ching was too strong to be destroyed 
in a single battle but had to be defeated in a war of attrition. Disregarding this advice, 
Lun set out from Ching-k’ou. After an initial victory, he was defeated and returned to 
Ching-k’ou with a decimated force (Liang shu 3:34b; 29:7a—7b; 56:11b—12a; Nan shih 
7:13b; 53:16b—17a; 80:5b-6a). 

On Dec.5, Hou Ching attacked Li-yang prefecture **8) which surrendered to him. 
On Dec.6, Emperor Wu placed Hsiao Cheng-te in chief command. Cheng-te was the 
third son of Wu’s younger brother Hung, and at that time General Who Pacifies the 
North. Unbeknownst to Wu, Cheng-te had secretly negotiated with Hou Ching (Liang 
shu 3:34b; 56:11b; Wei shu 98:34a; Nan shih 7:14a; 51:21a; 80:5b). 

On Dec.7, Hou Ching crossed the Yangtze on boats provided by Cheng-te and on 
Dec.9 reached the environs of the capital. This was defended by units stationed at Po- 
hsia northwest of the capital, the Shih-t’ou Garrison west of it, the Pontoon Bridge of 
the Vermilion Bird south of it, and the East Administration within it. The defense 
collapsed when Hsiao Cheng-te, who was ordered to defend the Pontoon Bridge of the 
Vermilion Bird, went over to Hou Ching with his entire army. An attempt to dismantle 
the bridge had been made too late to be successful. Hou Ching entered Chien-k’ang 
and there on Dec.17, enthroned Cheng-te as emperor, with himself as the Chancellor 
and the additional title of General Who Is Pillar of Heaven. Cheng-te gave him a daughter 
as wife (Liang su 3:34b; 55:8a—8b; 56:1 2b—14a; Wei shu 59:27b; 98:34a; Nan shih 7:14a; 
51:21a—21b; 80:6a, 7a). 

Hsiao Cheng-te was an unsavory and perhaps unbalanced man. Until Emperor Wu 
had sons of his own, he had been his favourite. When Wu’s eldest son T’ung was born 
and in 502 was made the heir-apparent, Cheng-te became resentful. He absconded to 
Northern Wei but then returned and was forgiven. In 525, he was sentenced to dismissal 
and exile for cowardice in the face of the enemey and for licentiousness in his private 
life. He was pardoned even before arriving at his place of exile and restored to his rank. 
In 532, he was enfeoffed as king of Lin-ho and thereafter appointed Governor of Tan- 
yang. He was sentenced for robbery and again dismissed but soon resumed his official 
career (Liang shu 55:8a; Wei shu 59:27a-27b; 98:22a; Nan shih 51:19a—20b). 

Cheng-te’s younger brother Cheng-piao supported him and Hou Ching and was 
rewarded with the title of king. But he was attacked by loyalists, withdrew to Chung-li, 
and defected to the Eastern Wei on Feb.24, 549. He was there made a Palace Attendant, 
General of Chariots and Cavalry, and Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent, and enfeoffed 
as king. On Jan.26, 550, he died in Eastern Wei, aged 42 (Wei shu 12:18a, 19a; 59:28a). 

Po-hsia and Shih-t’ou fell, but the Palace City and the East Administration were 
still holding out. The former was defended by Emperor Wu’s grandson Hsiao Ta-ch’i. 


58. This is the Li-yang in An-hui. 
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Hou Ching’s soldiers set fire to the Eastern Lateral Gate, which was extinguished by 
the defenders. The Eastern Palace was burned to the ground, including a large book 
collection of the heir-apparent. Hou Ching then built scaling towers, more than 24 
meters (80 feet) high, several hundred rams, called "wooden asses”, to breach the palace 
walls, and "fire wagons” with up to twenty wheels. He succeeded with the fire wagons 
to ignite the tower on the southeast corner of the palace wall but was then repelled. An 
attempt to flood the Palace City was not successful. Two earth mountains were built, 
east and west of the Palace City for the purpose of observation. The defenders responded 
by erecting two earth mountains with the same aim within the city. On Dec.19, the 
East Administration fell, and large numbers of the civilian and military officials pouring 
out from it were slaughtered (Liang shu 3:34b; 8:9b; 39:9b—10a; 56:13a—13b, 15b, 16a; 
Ch’en shu 12:8b; Nan shih 7:14a; 63:1 1b-—12a; 67:7a; 80:7b-8b, 10b, 1 1a). 

Hsiao Lun reached Chung Mountain *’) northeast of the capital on Jan.7, 549, 
and, after an initial victory, was defeated on Jan.12. Desperate last attempts were now 
made to rescue the capital and the emperor. Wu’s nephew Hsiao Fan, who then had his 
headquarters in Ho-fei, sent his son Ssu with a contingent of soldiers. He also abandoned 
Ho-fei to the Eastern Wei in exchange for reenforcements, but, since that dynasty was 
close to its end, no troops were forthcoming. Liu Chung-li, Wei Ts’an, Li Ch’ien-shih, 
Yang Ya-jen, Hsiao Yu, Hsiao Ta-lien, and other commanders all converged on the 
capital. Liu Chung-li was recognized as the leader. The initiative remained however 
with Hou Ching. On Feb.13, he defeated and killed Wei Ts’an. On Feb.24, he routed Li 
Ch’ien-shih. On Apr.4, loyalist reenforcements arrived under Hsiao Hui-li and others. 
Hui-li was king of Nan-k’ang and a grandson of Emperor Wu. These troops encamped 
in a park outside Chien-k’ang (Liang shu 3:34b-35b; 22:19b; 28:6b; 43:3a; 44:4b; 55:9a; 
56:14b-15a; Nan shih 7:14a, 14b; 52:10b; 53:17a; 54:2b; 80:9b-10a). 

While the siege of the Palace City dragged on, hunger and epidemics decimated 
both camps. According to the sources, Hou Ching lost 50-60% of his force, and the 
defenders more than half. Such figures are, of course, notoriously unreliable, but it is 
obvious that both parties suffered. Hou Ching therefore offered to make peace, which 
Emperor Wu accepted. An altar was built outside the Western Flowery Gate, on which 
representatives of Emperor Wu and Hou Ching concluded a solemn covenant, which 
they ratified in the usual manner of smearing their mouths with the blood of a sacrificial 
animal (Liang shu 17a—17b; Nan shih 7:14b; 70:13b—14a; 80:1 1b—13a). 

This treaty cannot have fooled anyone. It was a temporary arrangement to tide 
each side over a difficulty. Hou Ching needed new provisions, while not relaxing the 
siege. The palace could not hold out much longer and could only be saved by the 
arrival and deployment of fresh loyalist troops. The covenant was consequently in the 
interest of both sides.) 

Hou Ching was the first to recover and broke the treaty not later than Apr.13. Ina 
battle on Apr.15 north of the East Administration, Yang Ya-jen, Chao Po-ch’ao, and 
Hsiao Hui-li suffered a disastrous defeat. The palace fell on Apr.24 and was thoroughly 
looted (Liang shu 3:35b; 56:23a—23b; Nan shih 7:15a; 63:14b; 80:13b-14b). 

At this point, Hou Ching changed his policy. Emperor Wu had become his virtual 
prisoner. This made it convenient to recognize him again and act in his name. He 
therefore dropped Hsiao Cheng-te forthwith, dethroned him, and gave him the title of 
Commander-in-chief. When Cheng-te began to intrigue against Hou Ching, he was 


59. An alternate name for Chiang Mountain. 
60. Franke, Geschichte p.170, regards the treaty as a successful ploy by Hou Ching. 
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killed (Liang shu 55:8b-9a; 56:23b; Nan shih 51:21b; 80:15b, 16a). 

On Apr. 26, Hou Ching issued an edict in the name of Emperor Wu that all the 
armies which had come to the rescue should be disbanded. On Apr.28, most but not all 
of these armies withdrew and scattered (Liang shu 3:35b-36a; 39:14b; Nan shih 7:15a). 

On Apr.27, Hou Ching appointed himself Great Chancellor and Intendant of the 
Masters of Writing, in charge of all military matters within and without the capital 
(Liang shu 3:35b-36a; 56:23b; Nan shih 80:15b). 

As a result of the turmoil, the administrators north of the Huai River defected to 
Eastern Wei, and the territories conquered since 506 were again lost (Liang shu 3:36a; 
56:24a-24b; Wei shu 12:18a; Nan shih 7:15a—15b). 

Emperor Wu was isolated in the palace, and on June 5 fell ill for lack of food. He 
died on June 12, aged 86, and was in the 11th month of the Chinese year 549 (Dec.5, 
549-Jan.3, 550) conferred the temple name of Eminent Founder (Kao-tsu) (Liang shu 
3:36a; 56:24b; Nan shih 7:15a, 15b; 80:16a). 

Emperor Wu had been on the throne for forty-eight years, one of the longest reigns 
in Chinese history. As a dynasty founder, he was not one whit better than those of the 
Liu Sung and Southern Ch’i, leaving a long trail of corpses on his way to the top. But 
once he had become emperor, he was a competent and kindly ruler, concerned with 
efficient government and public works and bringing stability to the country. He extended 
the state to a larger size than had been the case since early Liu Sung. His Buddhist piety 
may have been excessive but did not affect the efficiency of the government. In his 
private life, he was a great poet, rejected luxury, and lived ascetically. His and his dynasty’s 
tragedy was the rebellion of Hou Ching. 

It could be argued that Emperor Wu erred in accepting the defection of Hou Ching. 
But it has been seen over and over in this work that surrenders were encouraged by all 
sides, and that prominent defectors were invariably rewarded with offices and sometimes 
noble titles. Emperor Wu’s acceptance of Hou Ching was therefore routine and could 
have led to an expansion of the Liang all the way to the Yellow River. Neither was it 
inevitable that the peace treaty between Eastern Wei and Liang of 548 would bring on 
the rebellion of Hou Ching, or, if it did, that it would be successful. On balance, therefore, 
Emperor Wu cannot be accused of fatalism and passivity,°') even though as a very old 
man he may have lost some of his energy. His reign, the sad end and the Confucian 
slurs against him notwithstanding, was one of the best among those of the Six Dynasties, 
even though the competition he had to overcome was not impressive. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR CHIEN-WEN 
949-551 


Hsiao Kang was the third son of Emperor Wu, a full brother of the heir-apparent 
T’ung, and had been born on Dec.2, 503. On Feb.26, 506, he was enfeoffed as king of 
Chin-an. In 509, he was appointed General of the Cloud Flags and placed in charge of 
the Shih-t’ou Garrison. At an unknown date, he was made General of Light Chariots. 
On Jan.28, 510, he was appointed General Who Proclaims Firmness and Inspector of 
Southern Yen province. In 513, he became General Who Proclaims Goodness and 


61. Ase.g. by Franke, Geschichte, pp. 163, 168. 
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Governor of the capital commandery of Tan-yang. On Feb.22, 514, he was appointed 
Inspector of Ching province and Colonel of the Southern Aboriginals, retaining his 
rank as general. In 515, he was transferred to again become General of the Cloud Flags 
and Inspector of Chiang province (Liang shu 2:3a, 20a, 24a; 45:la—1b; Nan shih 6:21b, 
22b; 8:1a). In 515, he was only 13 years old, so that all appointments so far had been 
nominal. 

In 518, Kang was summoned to the capital, made General of the Gentlemen-of- 
the-Household of the West, and placed in charge of the Shih-t’ou Garrison. He was 
then once more appointed General Who Proclaims Goodness and Governor of Tan- 
yang, and also made a Palace Attendant (Liang shu 4:1b). 

In 520, Kang was for the third time made General of the Cloud Flags and appointed 
Inspector of Southern Hsii province. In 523, he was transferred to become General 
Who Pacifies the West, Colonel Who Brings Repose to the Aboriginals, and Inspector 
of Yung province. In 514, he was promoted to General Who Keeps the North in Peace 
and in 526 placed in charge of all military matters of Ching, Yi, and Southern Liang 
provinces. In 528, he was made General of Agile Cavalry and Inspector of Yang province 
(Liang shu 4:1b-2a; Nan shih 8:1a). 

On May 7, 531, the heir-apparent T’ung died, and on Aug.5 of that year Kang was 
installed as his successor (Liang shu 3:13a; 4:2a, 2b; Nan shih 7:5a; 8:1a). 

When Emperor Wu died on June 12, 549, Hou Ching was in control of the capital, 
in semicontrol of the government, and without control of the country at large. He kept 
Emperor Wu’s death a secret for more than twenty days, no doubt to make up his mind 
about the succession. But as he still posed as a protector of the Liang, and Kang was the 
legitimate heir, the latter was belatedly enthroned on July 7, 549, aged 47. This was 
Emperor Chien-wen, known for his poetry and little else (Liang shu 3:36a; 4:2b; 56:25b; 
Nan shih 8:1a—1b; 80:16a). 

On July 13, Emperor Chien-wen enthroned his eldest son, Ta-ch’i, as heir- 
apparent.®) Ta-ch’i had been born on June 10, 523, and had in 531 been enfeoffed as 
king of Hsiian-ch’eng. Soon thereafter, he had been appointed a Palace Attendant and 
General of the Central Guards. In 538, at the age of 16, he had been placed in charge 
of the military matters of Yang and Hsti provinces at the lower Yangtze and been 
appointed Inspector of Yang province and General-in-chief of the Central Army. (Liang 
shu 4:3a; 8:9b; Nan shih 8:1b; 54:1b). He had defended the palace city against Hou 
Ching. 

The response to Hou Ching in Liang was weak. Only the Inspector of Kuang 
province in Kuang-tung, Ytian Ching-chung, rose in his support on Aug.9. He was 
defeated and committed suicide. His victor was Ch’en Pa-hsien, the man destined to 
found the last of the Six Dynasties in 557. He had so far held lesser military offices in 
the south, had from 541 to 548 participated in the pacification of Chiao and Kuang 
provinces in northern Vietnam and Kuang-tung, and had been enfeoffed first as viscount 
of Hsin-an °) and then as earl of Nan-yeh. He was thereafter by stages appointed 
General Who Entrusts Awe, Regular Cavalier Attendant, and Inspector of Chiang 
province, and promoted to marquis of Ch’ang-ch’eng. His headquarters were in Nan- 
k’ang prefecture in southern Chiang-hsi (Liang shu 4:3b; Ch’en shu 1:2a—6a; Nan shih 
8:1b; 9:1 b-3a). 


The princes of the imperial house who opposed Hou Ching were not united against 





62. Liang shu 8:9b and Nan shih 54:1b record the enthronement for the 6th month, kuei-yu, which date 
does not exist. 
63. Nan shih 9:2a calls the fief Hsin-fang, but there is no record of such a place name. 
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him but fought each other as rival heirs to the Liang. Emperor Chien-wen’s younger 
brother Lun had not discharged his troops and had retreated from the Chien-k’ang 
area to Hsiin-yang, the capital of Chiang province. Further upriver, Lun’s younger brother 
Yi was Inspector of Ching province with his headquarters in Chiang-ling. Lun’s young- 
est brother Chi was Inspector of Yi province in Ssu-ch’uan with his headquarters in 
Ch’eng-tu. Their nephew Hsiao Yii, was Inspector of Hsiang province in Hu-nan with 
his headquarters in Ch’ang-sha prefecture. Yii’s brother Hsiao Ch’a was Inspector of 
Yung province in the lower Han River valley with his headquarters in Hsiang-yang. 

In the 4th month of 549 (May 13-June 10), Hsiao Yi requested troops from his 
nephew Yi in Hsiang province. Yui refused. Yi now sent his son Fang-teng against him. 
But in a battle on Nov.29,™) Fang-teng was defeated and died by drowning, aged 22. Yi 
sent another army to attack Yti, commanded by the General Who Maintains the Troops 
in Peace, Pao Ch’iian. Ch’tian reached Ch’ang-sha but was unable to take the city 
(Liang shu 5:1b—2a; 30:1 1a; 44:9a; 55:9b-10a; Chou shu 48:9b; Nan shih 8:6a; 54:7b). 

No doubt to aid his brother Yii, Hsiao Ch’a had attacked Hsiao Yi in Chiang-ling 
on October 9.®) He had reached that city, but his officers Tu Ts’e, Yang Hun, and 
others deserted on Oct.19, and Ch’a was forced to withdraw on the following day, 
Oct.20 (Liang shu 5:2a; Nan shih 8:6a; 64:6a, 6b, 7a, 7b; Pei shih 93:26a—26b). 

In the lst month of 550 (Feb.2—Mar.3), Western Wei forces raided An-lu 
commandery in central Hu-pei and captured the Inspector Liu Chung-li (Liang shu 
4:4b; Nan shih 8:2a). 

On Feb.24, the former Prefect of Chiang-tu, Tsu Hao, raised troops against Hou 
Ching, took Kuang-ling, and killed the Inspector of Southern Yen province, Tung Shao- 
hsien. Ching considered this sufficiently threatening to personally take command of 
naval and land forces. On Mar.6, he recaptured Kuang-ling and killed Tsu Hao (Liang 
shu 4:5a; 56:27b; Nan shih 8:2a). 

In the 2nd month (Mar.4—Apr.1) Hsiao Lun reached Hsia-k’ou in Ying province. 
Its Inspector, Hsiao K’o, was Lun’s first cousin. He wished to yield control over his 
province to Lun, which the latter rejected. Lun did, however, build a palace, appoint 
high officials, and act like an emperor. An appeal to Hsiao Yi not to pursue the war 
against Hsiao Yii in Hu-nan was unsuccessful (Liang shu 4:5a; 29:8a-11b; Nan shih 
53:17b-18a). 

To revive the stalled campaign against Hsiao Yi in Ch’ang-sha, Hsiao Yi ordered 
his General Who Commands the Army, Wang Seng-pien, to replace Pao Ch’tian. Seng- 
pien was for a time to become the most powerful man in Liang. His father Shen-nien, 
had originally served the Northern Wei and had reached the rank of Grand Administra- 
tor. He had then defected to the south, had moved there with his family, had been 
appointed Grand Coachman, had participated in the northern campaign of 524-526 as 
General of the Guards of the Left, and had been enfeoffed as marquis. Seng-pien, 
commanding a naval force, had been among the loyalists who had attempted to save 
the capital from Hou Ching. When the palace had fallen, he had briefly taken orders 
from Hou Ching but soon joined Hsiao Yi in Chiang-ling. 

Wang Seng-pien succeeded quickly. On June 22, he took Ch’ang-sha city and 
killed Yii. Hu-nan had thereby been added to the territory controlled by Hsiao Yi 
(Liang shu 5:2b; 30:1 1a—11b; 39:4a—-4b; 45:1a—1b, 3a-3b; 46:6b, 7a; 55:10a—10b; Nan 


64. Nan shih 8:6a dates the battle in the 7th month, but that month had no day with the cyclical charac- 
ters ping-wu. 

65. The dates are garbled in Liang shu 5:2a, Oct.21 being followed by entries for the 19th and 20th. Nan 
shih 8:6a corrects Oct.21 to Oct.9. 
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shih 8:6a; 63:1a, 2a—2b).*) 

Simultaneously with these events, the Eastern Wei dynasty had come to its end. 
The all-powerful Grand Chancellor, Kao Huan, had died there on Feb.13, 547, aged 
52. His eldest son Ch’eng, a brother-in-law of Emperor Hsiao-ching, was on Aug.4 
appointed to the same office, placed in charge of all military matters within and without 
the capital, and made Intendant of the Masters of Writing. But on Sep.15, 549, he was 
killed by bandits.°’) Ch’eng’s full younger brother Yang succeeded him and forced 
Emperor Hsiao-ching to abdicate on June 7, 550. On June 9, Yang ascended the throne, 
aged 22, and founded the Northern Ch’i dynasty with Yeh as his capital (Genealogy 
26). This was Emperor Wen-hstian. The deposed Eastern Wei ruler was on June 10 
enfeoffed as king of Chung-shan, and poisoned on Jan.21, 552,°%) aged 28 (Wei shu 
12:20a; Pei Ch’i shu 2:15b; 3:1a, 2a; 4:la, 9a; Chou shu 213a; Pei shih 5:28b, 30b; 6:22 a, 
23a: 7:3a).°’) 

In August of 550, Hou Ching’s officer Jen Ytieh attacked Hstin-yang. Its Inspector, 
Chien-wen’s son Ta-hsin, surrendered on Aug.18 and was replaced as Acting Inspector 
by his younger brother Ta-lien (Liang shu 4:5b; 28:6b; 44:2b—3a; 56:28a; Nan shih 
8:2b). Hou Ching now controlled the area of the lower Yangtze up to the P’o-yang 
Lake, except that his hold on the estuary was insecure. On Sep.13, Hsiao Yi sent Wang 
Seng-pien against Hsiao Lun. The latter’s army scattered and several of his officers 
surrendered. Lun thereupon abandoned Ying province and withdrew (Liang shu 4:5b; 
29:1 1b-12a; Nan shih 8:2b; 53:18a). 

On Oct.24, Hou Ching made himself king of Han. In November, he adopted the 
title of General-in-chief of the Universe, a novelty in Chinese history (Liang shu 4:6a; 
56:28a; Nan shih 8:2b; 80:18a). 

At about the same time,”’) Hou Ching killed two nephews of Emperor Chien- 
wen, Hsiao Hui-li and his 21-year old younger brother T’ung-li. The former had reached 
the environs of the capital on Apr.4, 549, as one of the loyalists. After the palace had 
fallen on Apr.24, Hou Ching had summoned him in the name of Emperor Wu. Rejecting 
advice, Hui-li had accepted and was appointed a Palace Attendant, Minister of Works, 
and Prefect of the Palace Writers. He was after a while dismissed, and subsequently 
made probationary Prefect of the Masters of Writing. He then entered into a plot 
against Hou Ching which leaked out and led to his and his brother’s execution together 
with their supporters (Liang shu 4:6a; 29:3a—3b, 4b, 5a; 56:30b; Nan shih 8:2a; 51:4b; 
53:12b-13b, 14a). 

In the 11th month (Nov.25—Dec.23), Jen Yueh went further upriver and took Wu- 
ch’ang prefecture. He then raided Ch’i-ch’ang prefecture which he had bypassed. Hsiao 
Yi sent an army from Chiang-ling, commanded by the General of the Guards of the 
Left, Hsti Wen-sheng, the General of the Right, Yin Tzu-ch’un, and others to resist 
him. These troops were reenforced in the following month by units commanded by the 
General and Commissioner over the Army, Yin Ch’tian, and the Inspectors Wang Hsiin 
and Tu To-an. They won a victory against Jen Yueh who requested help from Hou 


66. Nan shih places the fall of Ch’ang-sha in the 4th month (May 2-30). 

67. Pei Ch'i shu 3:8b misdates the death to the 7th month, hsin-mao. These cyclical characters did not 
occur in that month. 4:2a and Pei shih 6:23a give the correct date of 8th month, hsin-mao = Sep.15. 

68. This was in the Chinese year 551. 

69. The Northern Ch’i calendar disagrees with that of the south, due to a different placing of the intercalary 
months. See A Sino-Western Calendar, Table 6. Note, however, that the table misplaces the intercalary month 
of 551. It followed the 4th month, not the 2nd. 

70. The chronology is here garbled. The day of Hui-li’s death is given as Nov.10, but that date is in Liang 
shu 4:6a and Nan shih 8:2b preceded by an entry for Nov.13. 
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Ching (Liang shu 4:6a; 5:2b-3a, 5a; 46:3a; 56:28a, 30a, 31a; Nan shih 8:2b; 64:3b; 4a). 

While Hou Ching was engaged upriver from Chien-k’ang, a certain Chang Piao 
raised troops against him in K’uai-chi commandery in Che-chiang and took Shang-yi, 
Chu-chi, Yung-hsing, and other prefectures. In the 11th month Nov.25—Dec.23), he 
also conquered Yung-chia commandery.’') Until the end, Hou Ching’s officers were 
never able to subdue him (Liang shu 4:6a; 56:30b-31a, 33b; Nan shih 8:2b). 

551 was the year when Hsiao Lun came to his end. In the 2nd month (Feb.21- 
Mar.22), he fled to An-lu prefecture.’”*) He was there attacked by Western Wei troops, 
captured, and subsequently killed, aged 33 (Liang shu 4:6a—6b; 29:12a—12b; Nan shih 
8:3a; 53:18b). 

On Mar.28, 551, Emperor Wen of Western Wei died, aged 45. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ch’in,”7) known as still another Dismissed Emperor (Chou shu 2:13b- 
14a; Pei shih 5:18a). 

In the 3rd month (Mar.23—Apr.20), Hou Ching took command of a naval force 
himself and went up the Yangtze. He reached Wu-ch’ang prefecture and sent his officers 
Sung Tzu-hsien and Jen Yiieh from there to attack Ying province, i.e. its capital 
Chiang-hsia prefecture. The Inspector of Ying province was Hsiao Yi’s second son Fang- 
chu, with Pao Ch’iian as his Chief Clerk. Both indulged in wine and refused to believe 
that the enemy was approaching. On May 23, their city was taken and both were 
captured. In 552, Fang-chu and Pao Ch’tian were killed by Hou Ching (Liang shu 4:6b; 
30:1 1b-12a; 44:9b-10a; 56:31a—31b; Nan shih 8:6b; 54:8b; 62:22b—23a; 80:18b). 

On May 25, Hsiao Yi's generals Hsti Wen-sheng and Yin Tzu-ch’un fled,’*) while 
Yin Ch’tian, Wang Hsiin, and Tu To-an surrendered to Hou Ching. On June 10, Hou 
Ching attacked and laid siege to Pa-ling, a prefecture situated still further upriver. Wang 
Seng-pien, was unable to stop the advance (Liang shu 4:6b; 5:5a—5b; 46:3b, 7a; 56:31b; 
Nan shih 8:3a; 64:4a).’5) 

On June 29, Hsiao Yi dispatched the General Who Scouts and Attacks, Hu Seng- 
yu, and the Inspector Lu Fa-ho to rescue Pa-ling.”©) On July 20,’’) they defeated and 
captured Jen Yiieh.’*) On the following day, July 21, Hou Ching abandoned the siege, 
burned his camp, and withdrew by night. Wang Seng-pien, in hot pursuit, reached 
Chiang-hsia prefecture on Aug.] 1] and captured Sung Tzu-hsien. On Sep.1, Hou Ching 
was back in the capital. His reversal had led to another uprising against him, this time 
in Chiang-hsi (Liang shu 4:7a; 5:5b; 45:5a—6a; 46:2a, 7b; 56:32a; Ch’en shu 11:4b; Nan 
shih 8:3a, 6b-7a; 63:3a—3b; 64:2b-3a; 80:18b). 

On Sep.15,’2) Wang Seng-pien reached P’en-ch’eng ®) near the P’o-yang Lake, 
and Hou Ching’s Acting Inspector of Chiang province, Fan Hsi-jung, fled. This led to 
another uprising, in Chin-hsi commandery, across the Yangtze northeast of P’en-k’ou. 
Hou Ching’s officers withdrew (Liang shu 4:7a; 5:5b; 45:6a). 


71. Its capital was Yung-ning prefecture. 

72. According to Liang shu 29:12a, Lun had until then remained in Ju-nan prefecture. 

73. The date of his enthronement is not recorded, nor his age. 

74. Hsii Wen-sheng was later thrown into prison for corruption and died (Liang shu 46:3b—4a; Nan shih 
64:4a). 

75. The sequence of dates in Liang shu 4:6b is distorted, because the character for "intercalary month” has 
been misplaced. 

76. Hu Seng-yu had been imprisoned for daring to remonstrate with Liu Yi, but was now released (Liang 
shu 46:1b). 

77. Liang shu 4:6b, dates this the 1st day of the month, but according to the cyclical characters it was the 2nd. 
78. He was sent to Chiang-ling and there thrown into prison (Liang shu 46:4a). 

79. According to Liang shu 5:5b, the date was Sep.18. 

80. P’en-ch’eng, was an alternate name for P’en-k’ou. 
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On Oct.2, Hou Ching sent the Commandant of the Guards, P’eng Chin, and 
others to lead troops into the palace and dismiss Emperor Chien-wen. Chien-wen was 
demoted to king of Chien-an and placed under house arrest. Assassins were ordered by 
Hou Ching to kill the heir-apparent Ta-ch’i. The latter was just then studying the Lao- 
tzu (Tao-te ching). He died with dignity, requesting that he be strangled with a curtain 
cord instead of his belt. Ta-ch’i’s brothers Ta-hsin, aged 29, Ta-chiin, aged 13, Ta-wei, 
aged 13, Ta-ch’iu, aged 11, Ta-hsin,®') aged 11, and Ta-chih, aged 10 were also murdered, 
as well as the sons of Ta-hsin, twenty-eight individuals in all. These victims were in the 
capital. In addition, Hou Ching sent messengers to kill Chien-wen’s sons Ta-lin, aged 
25, Ta-lien, aged 25, Ta-ch’un, aged 22, and Ta-chuang, aged 18, outside the capital. 
Four of Chien-wen’s sons had managed to escape to Chiang-ling in the preceding year 
of 550, which they had reached in the 6th month (June 30-July 29). These were Ta- 
k’uan, Ta-ch’eng, Ta-feng, and Ta-huan. Although Hsiao Yi did not have the right to do 
so, he transferred them to the kingdoms of Lin-ch’uan, Kuei-yang, Ju-nan, and Chin- 
hsi respectively (Liang shu 4:7a—7b; 5:2b; 8:9b-10a; 44:3a, 4a, 5a, 5b, 6a, 6b, 7a, 7b; 
56:32a; Chou shu 42:8a; Nan shih 8:3a, 3b, 6b; 54:1b; 3b, 4b, 5a, 5b, 6a, 6b; 80: 19a). 

Hou Ching now faked an edict in which Emperor Chien-wen abdicated in favour 
of his eldest brother’s grandson Tung (Liang shu 4:7b; 56:32a; Nan shih 8:3a; 80:19a). 
While Chien-wen at the sufferance of Hou Ching cannot have been anything but a 
weak emperor, he obviously had not been weak enough to suit Hou Ching. Otherwise, 
the forced abdication would make no sense. Like his father, he had been a great poet 
and also written or sponsored some nineteen books (Liang shu 4:9a; Nan shih 8:4a—4b; 
53:7a). 

On Nov.15, Hou Ching had Chien-wen murdered, aged 49. He was given the 
posthumous title of Emperor Ming and the temple name of Eminent Exemplar (Kao- 
tsung). This was in 552, after the destruction of Hou Ching, changed to Emperor Chien- 
wen and Grand Exemplar (T’ai-tsung) (Liang shu 4:8a; 56:33a; Nan shih 8:3b). 

In the 11th month of the Chinese year 551 (Dec.14,551—Jan.11, 552), Hou Ching 
dismissed Hsiao Tung and, having spent the preceding night in a Buddhist monastery, 
ascended the throne himself as Emperor of Han.®2) Tung was given the title of king of 
Huai-yin and placed under house arrest (Liang shu 56:34b; Pei Ch’i shu 4:17b; Nan 
shih 53:7b; 80:19b—20a, 34b). 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR YUAN 
552-555 


Hsiao Yi was the seventh son of Emperor Wu, born on Sep.16, 508. On Sep.3, 514, 
he was enfeoffed as king of Hsiang-tung. He was then appointed General Who Brings 
Repose to the Distance and Grand Administrator of K’uai-chi, and thereafter a Palace 
Attendant, General Who Proclaims Awe, and Governor of Tan-yang. On Oct.26, 526, 
he was made General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the West and Inspector 
of Ching province. By that time, he was 19 years old. On Oct.28, 532, he was promoted 


81. Radical 72. 
82. Nan shih 80:34b dates his enthronment Dec.1, 551. 
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to General Who Pacifies the West. On Feb.6, 536, he was appointed General Who 
Keeps the West in Peace, and on Oct.21, 537, General Who Maintains the West in 
Peace. On Aug.27, 539, he was summoned to the capital, made General Who Keeps 
the Right in Peace and General and Commissioner over the Army, and placed in charge 
of the Shih-t’ou garrison. In early 541, he became General Who Maintains the South in 
Peace and Inspector of Chiang province. In 547, he was appointed General Who 
Maintains the West in Peace and once more made Inspector of Ching province. He was 
not to leave his capital of Chiang-ling until his death (Liang shu 2:25a; 3:8b, 18a, 20b, 
22a, 23b, 36a; 5:la—1b; Nan shih 6:24a, 26a; 8:5b). 

After the palace in Chien-k’ang had fallen to Hou Ching on Apr.26, 549, Hsiao 
Hsin, a Member of the Suite of the Heir-apparent, arrived during the 4th month (May 
13-June 10) in Chiang-ling. He claimed to have smuggled an edict from Emperor Wu 
to Hsiao Yi, dated Apr.27, appointing him as Minister over the Masses and placing him 
in charge of all military matters within and without the capital (Liang shu 5:1b; Nan 
shih 8:6a). This was another piece of clever propaganda to smoothen Yi’s way to the 
throne. The same technique had been used on behalf of Hsiao Pao-jung in 501. 

On Dec.12, Hsiao Yi was advised by a number of prominent men that he should 
proclaim himself emperor. Among them were his first cousin, the king of Nan-p’ing, 
Hsiao K’o, and Emperor Chien-wen’s sons Ta-k’uan and Ta-ch’eng. This was done 
although Chien-wen still was alive. But Hsiao Yi had never recognized him, which he 
demonstrated by his practice of not using Chien-wen’s reign title of t’ai-pao and 
continuing his late father’s reign title of t’ai-ch’ing (Liang shu 5:2a, 3a—4b, 11b; Nan 
shih 8:6b). 

When news reached Chiang-ling that Emperor Chien-wen had been killed on 
Nov.15, 551, Wang Seng-pien and others again urged Hsiao Yi to ascend the throne. 
The king of Nan-p’ing, Hsiao K’o, and more than fifty other members of the imperial 
house joined in the petition. On Dec.18, Wang Seng-pien repeated his request. 
Appropriate auspicious omens were reported at this time. Although Hsiao Yi was not 
yet ready to take this step, he had established a Bright Hall and an Altar to the Gods of 
the Soils and the Grains in Chiang-ling, and he had appointed officials to high positions 
which belonged to the central, not the provincial, government. All of these actions 
were the prerogatives of an emperor (5:2a, 6a—11b; Nan shih 8:7a). 

Ch’en Pa-hsien had begun to move north from Nan-k’ang with a sizable army of 
armored soldiers and crossbow men, transported by barges, in the 6th month of 551 
(July 19-Aug.16). In the 11th month of that Chinese year (Dec.14, 551—Jan.11, 552), 
he was by the court in Chien-k’ang appointed General Who Pacifies the East and 
instructed to restore order in Che-chiang. Instead, he recognized Hsiao Yi in Chiang- 
ling (Ch’en shu 1:6a—7a). 

In the 2nd month of 552 (Mar.11—Apr.9), Ch’en Pa-hsien met with Wang Seng- 
pien at Po-mao Island (Island of the White Reeds) near P’en-k’ou. An altar was built, 
sacrificial animals were slaughtered, and the two generals made a solemn covenant to 
fight for the Liang dynasty. The text of the oath was composed by Pa-hsien’s aide Shen 
Chiung. The two allies, of whom Pa-hsien was very much the junior partner, then 
continued the attack on Hou Ching. Simultaneously, Hsiao Yi issued a major 
proclamation (Liang shu 5:12b-—17a; 45:6b—8a; Ch’en shu 1:7a; 19:1b; Nan shih 9:3b- 
4a; 63:4a). 

Early in the 3rd month (Apr.10—May 8), Wang Seng-pien and Ch’en Pa-hsien 
defeated Hou Ching’s general Hou Tzu-chien in a great engagement near Ku-shu. 
Thereafter, the end of Hou Ching came swiftly. He was defeated north of Shih-t’ou, 
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whereupon that garrison surrendered. Hou Ching’s soldiers scattered and fled. Wang 
Seng-pien’s troops entered the capital and occupied the palace. That night, they looted 
the city and burned down the Hall of the Grand Ultimate and other palace buildings. 
The text laconically says: "Thereupon, the people lost hope”. 80,000 scrolls of books 
were saved and sent to Chiang-ling (Liang shu 45:8a—9a; 46:7b; 56:36b-37a; Ch’en shu 
1:7a—-8b; Nan shih 9:4a—4b; 63:4a—4b; 80:22a, 22b). 

Hou Ching retreated eastwards, and Wang Seng-pien ordered Hou Chen and others 
to pursue him. More than twenty of his officers were captured and sent to Chiang-ling. 
Abandoned by his last troops, Hou Ching attempted to flee by boat. He drowned his 
two sons to prevent their capture, and himself reached an island off the coast. He was 
there killed by the former Member of the Suite of the Heir-apparent Yang K’un, a man 
to whom he earlier had given a younger sister as a concubine. Hou Ching’s corpse was 
taken to Wang Seng-pien, who displayed it on the marketplace of Chien-k’ang. The 
sources claim that people ate his flesh and that, when his bones had been burned to 
ashes, they mixed them with wine and drank them. Hou Ching’s head was sent to 
Chiang-ling, where, on Hsiao Yi’s orders, it was displayed on the market place. Thereafter, 
the flesh was boiled away and the skull lacquered (Liang shu 5:17a; 39:12b-13a; 45:9a- 
9b; 56:37b—38a; Ch’en shu 9:2a—2b; Nan shih 8:7b; 63:4b; 13b-1]4a; 66:8b). 

Hou Ching has been criticized by the dynastic historians for his cruelty. His favourite 
form of execution was first to cut off the hands and feet of his victims, then to cut out 
their tongues and slice off their noses, and thereafter to let them die. He also had 
victims killed by slicing them alive, inch by inch, from the feet to the head (Liang shu 
56:35b, 38a; Nan shih 80:21b; 23b). But Hsiao Yi was not inferior to him in cruelty. 
One officer of Hou Ching was killed by being sliced alive. Another was disembowelled 
and then decapitated. His chief adviser, the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing of the 
Left, Wang Wei, was boiled to death on the market place, whereafter people ate his 
flesh **) (Liang shu 5:20b; Nan shih 8:9b; 63:3b; 80:36b). 

On Apr.29, the victory over Hou Ching was announced in Chiang-ling in the Bright 
Hall and at the Altar to the Gods of the Soils and the Grains (Liang shu 5:17a; Nan shih 
8:7b). 

The following day, Apr.30, Wang Seng-pien and others again invited Hsiao Yi to 
ascend the throne. Yi was still not ready to do so and instead concentrated on destroying 
rivals. On May 2, the General Who Proclaims Courage, Chu Mai-ch’en, at his instigation, 
secretly killed Hou Chien’s former “emperor” Hsiao Tung and his two younger broth- 
ers Ch’iao and Chiu (Liang shu 5:17a—-19b; Nan shih 8:7b-9a). 

Hsiao Yi’s youngest brother Chi, the Inspector of Yi province, was, however, beyond 
reach and had ambitions of his own. On May 16,4) Chi proclaimed himself emperor in 
Ch’eng-tu and made the clever move of choosing t’ien-cheng as his reign title (Liang 
shu 5:20a; 55:4b; Nan shih 8:9a—9b; 53:22a). T’ien-cheng had previously been the reign 
title of Hsiao Tung, and by adopting it Chi recognized him as his predecessor. This 
made Chi the upholder of the imperial succession and enabled his propagandist to 
label any other claimant, such as Hsiao Yi, an impostor. 

On June 10, the king of Nan-p’ing, Hsiao K’o, other members of the imperial 
house, and officials led by Wang Seng-pien again invited Hsiao Yi to ascend the throne 
and were once more rejected (Liang shu 5:20a; Nan shih 8:9b). 


83. According to Nan shih 80:36b, his tongue was nailed to a pillar and his bowels were cut out. This may 
have preceded the boiling. 
84. Nan shih 53:22a dates the enthronement June 11. 
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In the 8th month (Sep.4—Oct.3), Hsiao Chi went down the Yangtze from Ssu- 
ch’uan with a great army. Hsiao Yi ordered his Commissioner over the Army, Lu Fa-ho, 
to resist him in the gorges. He also released Jen Yiieh and others from prison on the 
condition that they participated in the campaign (Liang shu 5:21a; 55:5b; Nan shih 
8:9b; 53:22b). 

In the 10th month (Nov.2-Dec.1), the members of the imperial house and high 
officials again urged Hsiao Yi to ascend the throne. He still pretended reluctance but 
after three requests gave in to the pressure which, of course, he had orchestrated himself. 
On Dec.13, 552, he ascended the throne in Chiang-ling and, in spite of protests, retain- 
ed it as his capital. This was Emperor Yiian. On Dec.16, he installed his fourth son, 
Fang-chti, as heir-apparent and changed his name to Yiian-liang.®>) The latter had been 
enfeoffed as marquis of Nan-an. Some time between 547 and 549, he had been placed 
in charge of the military matters of seven provinces and been appointed Inspector of 
Hsiang province in Hu-nan and General Who Maintains the South in Peace. 
Subsequently, he had been made a Palace Attendant and General of the Central Guards. 
Also on Dec.16, Emperor Yiian enthroned two younger sons as kings: 

Fang-liieh became king of Shih-an, 

Fang-chih became king of Chin-an 

(Liang shu 5:24b, 25b; 8:10b; Nan shih 8:10a; 54:9a). 

The new emperor was in a precarious position, really controlling little more than 
the Yangtze River valley from Chiang-ling downstream. In the north, he was threatened 
by the Western Wei, and in the west by his brother Chi. In addition, what now is Hu- 
nan province had been lost again. This was Emperor Ytian’s own fault. One of his finest 
military commanders was Wang Lin, two of whose sisters were favoured members of 
his harem. When Hou Ching rebelled in 548, the future Emperor Yiian had sent Wang 
Lin with a large transport of rice from Chiang-ling to Chien-yeh. But when Lin reached 
the capital, it was already in Hou Ching’s hands. He therefore dumped the rice into the 
Yangtze and returned. He had then under Wang Seng-pien’s command participated in 
the campaign against Hou Ching and had greatly distinguished himself. For this, he was 
appointed Inspector of Hsiang province in Hu-nan. Being first summoned to Chiang- 
ling, he sent his Chief Clerk, Lu Na, with a contingent of troops ahead to that province 
(Pei Ch’i shu 32:7a—-8a; Nan shih 64:8a-8b). 

Wang Seng-pien obviously feared a rival in Wang Lin and had proposed his 
execution. On his arrival in Chiang-ling, Wang Lin was consequently arrested on Nov.15, 
and the case was referred to the Commandant of Justice. But Lin was immensely popular 
with his troops, and Lu Na rose in protest against the arrest on Nov.17. The reconquest 
of Hu-nan took more than half a year. On Jan.31, 553, Wang Seng-pien was by Emperor 
Yitian placed in chief command, but his victory was delayed by the defection to the 
rebels of the imperial commander Li Hung-ya on Apr.7.°°) On May 30, Wang Seng- 
pien won a major victory and on the following day, May 31, reached Ch’ang-sha. Being 
unable to take it, the surrender was negotiated. Wang Lin was brought in fetters to the 
city and there exhibited to the defenders. Lu Na now submitted on July 14,8”) and in 
exchange the charges against Wang Lin were dropped. However, Emperor Yiian feared 
Wang Lin’s popularity among the soldiers and therefore appointed him Inspector of 


85. Liang shu 8:10b and Nan shih 54:9a date the enthronement Dec. 13. 

86. This is the first of three dates given in Liang shu 5:26b for the 2nd month, all of which must be 
corrected to 3rd month. 

87. The date is according to Nan shih 8:10b. Liang shu 5:27a gives the cyclical characters of yi-yu, which 
did not occur in the 6th month. 
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Kuang province in Kuang-tung. That province was held by Emperor Yiian’s relative 
Hsiao Po, and Wang Lin was not able to wrest it from him (Liang shu 5:24b, 25b—27a; 
28:27a; 45:10a—1 la; 46:5b, 7b; Ch’en shu 9:8a; Pei Ch’i shu 32:8a-8b; Nan shih 8: 10a- 
10b; 9:4b; 63:5a—6a; 64:9a; 66:16a). 

Wang Seng-pien returned from Ch’ang-sha to Chiang-ling. Ch’en Pa-hsien remained 
in the east with his headquarters in Ching-k’ou. He had been promoted to General-in- 
chief Who Subdues the North, and was on June 3 appointed Minister of Works.**) This 
made him still a junior to Wang Seng-pien, who on May 5 had been promoted from 
Minister over the Masses to Grand Commandant (Liang shu 5:27a, 28b; Ch’en shu 
1:9b; Nan shih 8:11b; 63:6a). 

Meanwhile, Hsiao Chi’s attack through the Yangtze gorges had stalled, and in his 
rear, Ssu-ch’uan had been invaded by Western Wei forces under the command of the 
General-in-chief Wei-ch’ih Hui. An offer to make peace was rejected by Emperor Yuan. 
Chi’s army disintegrated. He was captured by Yiian’s officer Jen Meng and decapitated 
together with two sons, aged 46. On Sep.1, 553, Ch’eng-tu fell to the Western Wei 
(Liang shu 5:27a: 55:7a; Chou shu 2:14b; Nan shih 53:22b; 67:24a). 

For the rest of 553 and until the late summer of 554, Northern Ch’i forces °°) 
operated in far-away An-hui against troops of Ch’en Pa-hsien. Their general Kuo Ytian- 
chien %) assembled amphibious troops at Ho-fei prefecture, planning to launch an 
attack on Chien-k’ang. To guard against it, Wang Seng-pien took up headquarters in 
Ku-shu township on Nov.23, 553. He ordered Hou Chen to defend the Eastern Pass, 
and sent P’ei Chih-heng and Chang Piao to reenforce him there. In the ensuing battle, 
the Northern Ch’i army was defeated (Liang shu 5:27b—28b; 45:11b; 46:5a—5b; Ch’en 
shu 1:8b—9a; 9:2b; Nan shih 8:1 1a; 63:6a; 66:8b). 

The Western Wei emperor Ch’in had in the spring of 553 attempted to dilute Yii- 
wen T’ai’s power by dismissing him as Chancellor, even though he was forced to 
recognize him as Chief Commandant of all military matters within and without the 
capital. Yii-wen T’ai retaliated by dismissing Ch’in in the 1st month of 554 (Feb.18- 
Mar.18) and enthroning his younger brother K’uo.9') This was Emperor Kung, destined 
to be the last ruler of his dynasty (Pei Ch’i shu 4:20a; Chou shu 2:14a, 15b; Pei shih 
5:18a, 18b). 

On Nov.2 of that year, the Western Wei launched a major thrust against the poorly 
defended Chiang-ling. On Nov.23, its army reached Hsiang-yang prefecture on the 
Han River. Hsiao Ch’a, who was stationed there, went over the Western Wei with his 
entire army (Liang shu 5:28b-29a; Chou shu 48:6b; Nan shih 8:12a; Pei shih 93:27a). 
He was a grandson of Emperor Wu and the third son of Wu's first heir-apparent Hsiao 
T’ung. His elder brother Yii had opposed Hsiao Yi (the future Emperor Yiian) in Hu- 
nan and had there been killed in 550. His nephew Tung had been made emperor by 
Hou Ching and was murdered on Hsiao Yi’s instigation in 552. Ch’a had therefore no 
reason to support Emperor Yiian. He had, in fact, allied himself with Western Wei 
since 549. 

On Nov.24, Emperor Yiian inspected the defenses of Chiang-ling. On Dec.3, he 
summoned Wang Seng-pien to come to his aid. In the 1 1th month of the Chinese year 
554 (Dec.10, 554—Jan.8, 555), he took further measures for the defense of his capital. 


88. Ch’en shu 1:9b places the appointment in the 3rd month (Apr.18—May 16). 

89. Liang shu 5:27b states that these were [Western] Wei troops, which is impossible and is contradicted 
by 45:11b and Nan shih 8:1 1a. 

90. Liang shu 46:5a calls him Hsing Ytian-chien. 

91. The date of his enthronment is not recorded, nor his age. 
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The General Who Commands the Army, Hu Seng-yu, with Chang Wan as his aide, was 
placed in charge of all military matters to the north and east of the city, while the 
Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing, Wang Pao, with Yiian Ching-liang as 
his aide, was to protect the city in the west and south. The kings of the imperial house 
and the high officials were all given defensive duties. On Dec. 13, Emperor Yiian together 
with his heir-apparent once more inspected the deployment (Liang shu 5:29a; 45:13b- 
14a; Nan shih 8:12a; 63:6b; 64:3a). 

The following day, Dec.14,9*) the Western Wei army reached Chiang-ling and laid 
siege to it (Liang shu 5:29a). 

On Dec.23, Emperor Yiian ordered Wang Lin to come to his rescue from Kuang 
province (Liang shu 5:29a; Pei Ch’i shu 32:9a; Nan shih 8:12a; 64:9b). Like the summons 
to Wang Seng-pien, this was too late. 

On Jan.4, 555, Hu Seng-yu and Chu Mai-ch’en made a sally from Chiang-ling and 
were utterly defeated. The end came on Jan.7, when the Western Wei forces made an 
all-out attack.°3) Emperor Yiian took personal command and met the enemy in the 
open country. This was a tactical error, since he should have defended the city from 
within. Hu Seng-yu fell in the battle, aged 63, and the imperial army was crushed. 
Traitors opened the Western Gate to the enemy, the city fell, and Emperor Yiian was 
captured with his family. On Jan.27, he was killed, aged 47,%) together with his heir- 
apparent Yiian-liang and his third son Fang-liieh.*°) Great numbers of men and women 
were taken as slaves to Ch’ang-an, while many young and weak were killed (Liang shu 
5:30a; 8:10b; 46:2b; Chou shu 2:17a; Nan shih 8:12b-13a; 54:9a; 64:3a). 

In the 4th month of 555 (May 7—June 4), the last emperor of the Liang, conferred 
on Yiian the posthumous title of Epochal Founder (Shih-tsu) (Liang shu 5:30a). 

After Chiang-ling had fallen, the Western Wei recognized Hsiao Ch’a as emperor 
of Liang (Genealogy 7). He ascended the throne in 555, with Chiang-ling as his capital. 
Hsiang-yang and surrounding territory were ceded to the Western Wei. The Later Liang 
State, as it has been called, was not large, comprising the area between the lower Han 
River and the Yangtze. But it consisted of fertile lands, and Chiang-ling was throughout 
the Six Dynasties the second-most important city of the south. Hsiao Ch’a’s position 
was, however, ambiguous. He was a vassal of Western Wei and subsequently Northern 
Chou. In correspondence with the rulers of these dynasties, he called himself a "subject”. 
But within Later Liang, he acted like an emperor, adopted a reign title, and appointed 
imperial officials (Chou shu 48:6b—7a; Pei shih 93:27a). 

Emperor Yiian, like his brother Chien-wen and father Wu before him, was a great 
poet and a man of wide literary interests who authored or supervised the compilation 
of some twenty books. He assembled a large library in Chiang-ling, but burned more 
than 100,000 scrolls (chtian) when the city was attacked (Nan shih 8:15a).°® He had 
not shared his father’s zeal for Buddhism and, on the contrary, had expounded the 
meaning of the Lao-tzu (Tao-te ching) in his palace on Oct.19, 554 (Liang shu 5:28b, 
30b-3 1a; Nan shih 8:11b). In his public life, Yiian was a self-willed, treacherous, ruth- 


92. Following Nan shih 8:12a, which gives the date of ting-hai = Dec.14. Liang-shu 5:29a has ting-mao, 
which date did not exist in the 11th month. 

93. Liang shu 5:29b gives the date of Dec. 18, which in the chronological context is impossible. In accordance 
with Nan shih 8:12b, the cyclical characters have to be amended from hsin-mao to hsin-hai = Jan.7. 

94. He died in the Chinese year 554. 

95. According to Nan shih 54:3b, 5a, Emperor Ytian’s nephews Ta-k’uan, Ta-ch’eng, and Ta-feng were also 
killed at this time, but that is contradicted by other sources. Ta-k’uan and Ta-ch’eng were alive and well in 
March, 556 (Liang shu 6:4a), and Ta-feng survived until at least 580 (Chou shu 42:11b). 

96. According to Sui shu 32:5b, he burned more than 70,000 scrolls. 
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less, and brutal man who did not shrink from destroying his closest relatives and who 
revenged himself on his enemies with unrestrained savagery. He should have moved 
his court back to Chien-k’ang, ravished though it was, to put distance between himself 
and the belligerent Western Wei. Having unwisely decided to remain in Chiang-ling, he 
weakened its defenses by sending his best generals Wang Seng-pien and Ch’en Pa-hsien 
to the east and Wang Lin to the south. His policies were therefore unsound, and his 
violent end was self-inflicted. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR CHING 
955-557 


Emperor Yiian had at least ten sons. The eldest, Fang-teng, had fallen against Hsiao 
Yu in 549. The second, Fang-chu, was a drunkard, became a prisoner of Hou Ching, 
and was killed by him in 552 (Liang shu 30:11b-12a; 44:9b-10a). The third, Fang-lueh, 
and fourth, Yuan-liang, were killed with their father by the Western Wei in 555. All 
other sons except the ninth are not known by name. They may have died young or have 
been too young to receive kingdoms before the fall of the dynasty. 

The ninth son was Fang-chih. He had in 549 been enfeoffed as marquis of Hsing- 
liang and in 552 as king of Chin-an. On Oct.18, 553, he was at the age of 11 given the 
nominal appointment of Inspector of Chiang province, with his headquarters in Hstin- 
yang (Liang shu 5:27b; 6:la; Nan shih 8:16b). This meant that he survived the fall of 
Chiang-ling in 555. 

Wang Seng-pien and Ch’en Pa-hsien agreed to bring Fang-chih to Chien-k’ang for 
the purpose of making him emperor. He arrived there on Mar.10, 555, and was as a first 
step given the title of Grand Steward. Wang Seng-pien placed himself in charge of all 
military matters within and without the capital, and made himself General-in-chief of 
Agile Cavalry, Intendant of the Masters of Writing, and Inspector of the Palace Writers, 
but he continued to consult with Ch’en Pa-hsien on military matters (Liang shu 6: 1a; 
45:14a-14b; Ch’en shu 1:9b; Nan shih 8:16b-—17a; 9:4b; 63:7a). 

At this point, Emperor Wen-hstian of Northern Ch’'i injected himself into the 
dynastic succession, attempting to do to the Liang what Emperor Wu previously had 
attempted against the Northern and Eastern Wei. His candidate was Hsiao Yuian-ming, 
the fifth son of Emperor Wu’s elder brother Yi. 

Hsiao Yiian-ming had by Emperor Wu been enfeoffed as marquis of Chen-yang.* ) 
It has been seen that he was one of the chief commanders in Emperor Wu’s northern 
campaign of 547, and that he had been defeated at the Han-shan Dam and taken 
prisoner by the Eastern Wei that year. He had been received in audience by Emperor 
Hsiao-ching of that state on Jan.8, 548,, had been appointed a Regular Cavalier 
Attendant, and had remained in the north when the Northern Ch’i was founded in 550 
(Pei Ch’i shu 33:1a—2a; Wei shu 12:17a; Nan shih 51:12b). 

In the 3rd month of 555 (Apr.7—May 6), Emperor Wen-hsiian of Northern Ch’i 
ordered his younger brother, the king of Shang-tang Kao Huan,”*) to lead an army and 
escort Hsiao Yuian-ming back to Liang. A number of captured Liang officers were allowed 
to accompany him. Yuan-ming wrote to Wang Seng-pien, asking that his claims be 
accepted, but this was rejected. Instead, Seng-pien sent troops under the command of 


97. Pei Ch'i shu 33:1b gives the title mistakenly as marquis of Hsti-yang. 
98. Radical 85. 
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the Grand Administrator P’ei Chih-heng to halt the advance of Kao Huan. The armies 
met at the Eastern Pass, and in the ensuing battle, P’ei Chih-heng was defeated and 
killed. Wang Seng-pien now took command himself and encamped at Ku-shu (Liang 
shu 6:1b; 28:7b; Pei Ch’i shu 4:21b-22a; 10:7b; 33:2b; 45:14b—15b; Nan shih 8:17a; 
51:12b; 58:17b; 63:7a). 

The situation worsened for the south, when the Minister over the Masses, Lu Fa- 
ho, defected to the Northern Ch’i in the 4th month (May 7—June 4). Thereafter, Wang 
Seng-pien decided to recognize Hsiao Yiian-ming as legitimate heir to the Liang and 
did so on Aug.25. To reassure the Northern Ch’i, he sent a brother and a son as hos- 
tages. On Aug.28, Yiian-ming entered Chien-k’ang and ascended the throne on Aug.30 
(Liang shu 6:1b-2a; Ch’en shu 9:2b-3a; 45:17b; Pei Ch’i shu 33:2b; 45:19a; Nan shih 
8:1 7a: 9:4b; 51:12b; 63:7a). 

Under normal circumstances, Hsiao Yiian-ming could have had no expectations of 
becaming the ruler of Liang, since he belonged to a lesser line of the imperial house. 
Hsiao Fang-chih was next in succession. Yiian-ming’s enthronement was therefore due 
to the military might of the Northern Ch’i. This must be the reason why Yiian-ming 
made the conciliatory gesture of appointing Fang-chih his heir-apparent as well as Grand 
Tutor, even though he had sons of his own. Wang Seng-pien was made Commander-in- 
chief, Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent, and Shepherd of Yang province. Yiian-ming 
furthermore sent his son Chang to the Northern Ch’i court to express his thanks (Liang 
shu 6:2a; Pei Ch’i shu 4:22b; 33:2b; Nan shih 8:17a; 51:13a; 63:7b). 

The enthronement of Hsiao Yiian-ming could not please Ch’en Pa-hsien, who had 
received the lesser offices of Minister over the Masses and Inspector of Southern Hsii 
province (Liang shu 45:19a). Wang Seng-pien was the right-hand man of the new ruler, 
to whom Pa-hsien consequently did not have the same access. This brought earlier 
tensions between the two men to a head. It stood to reason that the days of the Liang 
were numbered, and that there were only two men who could overthrow it, Seng-pien 
or Pa-hsien. If Seng-pien for the time being sponsored Yiian-ming, it was logical for Pa- 
hsien to champion Fang-chih. Seng-pien naturally had overruled Pa-hsien’s objections 
to Hsiao Yiian-ming’s enthronment (Ch’en shu 1:10a; Nan shih 9:5a). 

Ch’en Pa-hsien acted with speed and efficiency. On Oct.25, he consulted with his 
chief advisers Hsti Tu, Hou An-tu, Chou Wen-yii, Tu Leng, Shen K’o, and others. All 
agreed on an immediate action against Wang Seng-pien, except Tu Leng. Fearing that 
the plan might leak out, Pa-hsien had Leng gagged and locked up.*°) On Oct.27, he 
attacked Wang Seng-pien in the Shih-t’ou Garrison. His troops scaled the walls, and 
Seng-pien, unable to escape, climbed the tower of the Southern Gate. Pa-hsien ordered 
the gate to be set afire. Seng-pien was smoked out, arrested, and that night strangled 
together with one of his sons (Liang shu 6:2a; 45:19b 46:8a; Ch’en shu 1:10b; 8:12a; 
12:6b—7a, 9a; Pei Ch’i shu 4:23a; 33:2b; Nan shih 8:17a; 9:5a 51:13b; 63:7b; 66:10a- 
10b; 67:3b, 7b).!™) 

On Oct.29, Ch’en Pa-hsien dismissed Hsiao Yiian-ming and enthroned the 13- 
year old Fang-chih.!°') This was Emperor Ching. Yiian-ming’s life was not only spared, 
but he was enfeoffed as duke of Chien-an,!”) appointed Minister over the Masses, and 
on Nov.5 promoted to Grand Tutor (Liang shu 6:2a—2b; Ch’en shu 1:10b; Pei Ch’i shu 
4:23a; 33:2b—3a; Nan shih 8:17b; 9:5a 51:13a). This unusual leniency was, no doubt, in 


99. He was not harmed otherwise and continued to serve Ch’en Pa-hsien. 

100. According to Liang shu 46:8a, he was decapitated. This means that his head was cut off after death. 
101. According to Ch’en shu 1:10b, Fang-chih was enthroned on Nov.1. 

102. According to Nan shih 51:13a, he was enfeoffed as king. 
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deference to the might of Northern Ch’i. In fact, a solemn peace treaty was concluded 
between the Liang and Northern Ch’i in Li-yang prefecture !) before the end of 555. 
According to both Pei Ch’i shu (33:3a) and Nan shih (51:13a), the Liang declared itself 
a vassal of the Northern Ch’i. It is also significant that Emperor Ching’s nephew Chuang 
was sent as a hostage to Northern Ch’i, whereas the latter rendered none in return 
(Nan shih 54:8a). 

Hsiao Ytian-ming died unmolested on June 2, 556, and was conferred the 
posthumous name of Emperor Min (Liang shu 6:4b; Pei Ch’i shih 33:3a; Nan shih 
8:18b; 51:13a). Even though this recognized him as emperor, it has been the historical 
practice to refer to him as the "Marquis of Chen-yang”. 

On Nov.4, 555, Ch’en Pa-hsien was placed in charge of all military matters within 
and without the capital (Liang shu 6:2b; Ch’en shu 1:11a; Nan shih 8:17b; 9:5a). With 
his rival Wang Seng-pien destroyed, he now was the most powerful man in Liang. 

This does not mean that Pa-hsien’s authority was unchallenged. Within days, Wang 
Seng-p’ien’s son-in-law Tu K’an rose against him in Wu-hsing commandery in northern 
Che-chiang. He was joined by Wei Tsai, the Grand Administrator of Yi-hsing 
commandery directly north of Wu-hsing. Wang Lin, at that time Inspector of Hsiang 
province in Hu-nan, rejected appointment as Minister of Works and refused to take 
orders from Ch’en Pa-hsien (Liang shu 6:2b; Ch’en shu 1:1 1a; 12:9a; Pei Ch’i shu 32:9b; 
Nan shih 8:17b; 9:5b; 64:8a, 10a). 

On Nov.10, the Lady Wang was enthroned as empress, and Ching’s mother, the 
Lady Hsia, as Empress Dowager (Liang shu 6:3a; Nan shih 8:17b; 12:6a). The Lady 
Wang was the only empress of the Liang dynasty. Emperors Wu and Chien-wen had 
honoured deceased consorts as empresses. Emperor Yiian’s consort Hsti Chao-p’ei had 
died in disgrace in 549 and received no honours (Liang shu 7:4a, 4b, 1la; Nan shih 
12:2b, 4b, 5a, 5b, 6a). 

On Nov.23, Ch’en Pa-hsien left the General Who Is Courageous and Ardent, Hou 
An-tu, behind to protect the capital and himself attacked Wei Tsai. The latter sur- 
rendered on Nov.29. However, taking advantage of Ch’en Pa-hsien’s absence, Jen Yueh 
and Hsti Ssu-hui rebelled on Nov.28 and occupied the Shih-t’ou Garrison. Both had 
received promotions on Nov.10, perhaps to appease them, Jen Ytieh being made Gen- 
eral-in-chief Who Subdues the South and Hsti Ssu-hui General-in-chief Who Subdues 
the North. Cavalry patrols of the rebels reached the outskirts of the Palace City but 
were repelled in a night sally by Hou An-tu. At this point, war broke out again between 
Northern Ch’i and Liang in that Northern Ch’i on Dec.2 at the request of the rebels 
sent forces to their aid. On Dec.5, Hou An-tu and Chou T’ieh-wu were able to destroy 
enemy naval vessels and to capture supplies. But this did not halt the advance of a 
Northern Ch’i army under Hsiao Kuei which reached the Yangtze on Dec.14. On Dec.26, 
Hsti Ssu-hui lost a minor encounter (Liang shu 6:3a—3b; Ch’en shu 1:1 1a—12a; 8:12b; 
Pei Ch’i shu 4:23a; Nan shih 8:17b; 9:5b-6a; 66:10b). 

Ch’en Pa-hsien had returned to the capital on Dec.12. He could not prevent it that 
Northern Ch’i troops, commanded by Chai Tzu-ch’ung and others, crossed the Yangtze 
and joined Jen Yueh and Hsii Ssu-hui on Jan.1, 556. But after a lesser victory on Jan.4, 
Hou An-tu is recorded to have defeated the enemy at Chiang-ning on Jan.7, followed 
by further victories on Jan.8 and 10. Jen Yueh and Hsti Ssu-hui "fled” to Northern Ch’i, 
whereas Chai Tzu-ch’ung “surrendered” on Jan.11. That day, Northern Ch’i sued for 





103. This is the Li-yang in An-hui. 
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peace to which Ch’en Pa-hsien agreed (Liang shu 6:3b; Ch’en shu 1:11b—13a; 8:12b- 
13a; Nan shih 8:17b—18a; 9:6a—6b; 66:10b—1 1a). 

This is a self-serving account which is contradicted by the biography of Ch’en 
T’an-lang, son of Pa-hsien’s younger brother Hsiu-hsien. Acording to this account, Hsii 
Ssu-hui, Jen Yiieh, and Northern Ch’i offered peace, provided that Ch’en Pa-hsien 
gave them a nephew as a hostage. He was reluctant to do so, but, since his political 
position was still insecure and the court officials wanted peace, he reluctantly agreed. 
On Jan.11, sacrificial animals were slaughtered outside a city gate of Chien-k’ang, and 
the covenant was concluded. On the following day, Jan.12, Chai Tzu-ch’ung and his 
men returned north. Ch’en Tan-lang went with them as a hostage (Ch’en shu 1:13a; 
14:5a—5b; Nan shih 9:6b; 65:4a). 

It is clear from this account that the victories” of Ch’en Pa-hsien’s forces had not 
been decisive, and that Hsti Ssu-hui, Jen Yiieh, and their allies withdrew in good order. 
The peace treaty was dictated by the Northern Ch’i and therefore one-sided. This is 
proved by the fact that Ch’en Pa-hsien had to render a hostage and received none in 
return. 

A subsequent rebellion in Ku-shu was swiftly subdued (Ch’en shu 1:13a-13b; Nan 
shih 9:6b). 

On Feb.3, Tu K’an surrendered and was executed the same day. A new uprising 
broke out almost immediately, when the Inspector of Eastern Yang province, Chang 
Piao, rose in the coastal area of Che-chiang and attacked the Grand Administrator of 
Lin-hai. He had been a staunch supporter of the Liang against Hou Ching and, no 
doubt, resented the rise of Ch’en Pa-hsien (Liang shu 6:3b; Nan shih 8:18a; 9:6b; 64:8a). 

On Mar.1, Pa-hsien sent troops against Piao, which on Mar.4 defeated his subor- 
dinates. Piao fled. On Mar.7, he was killed by villagers who sent his head to the capital 
(Liang shu 6:4a; Ch’en shu 1:13b; 8:6b; Nan shih 8:18a). 

After a brief lull, war with Northern Ch’i broke out again. The provincial Inspector 
Chang Huai-chiin defected to the north in March. On Apr.18,'“) Northern Ch’i sent a 
large army toward Liang Mountain near the Yangtze. It was commanded by the Gen- 
eral-in-chief Hsiao Kuei, with Jen Yiieh, Hsti Ssu-hui, his brother Hsti Ssu-ch’an, Tu 
Fang-ch’ing, Tung-fang Lao, Wang Ching-pao, Li Hsi-kuang, P’ei Ying-ch’i, Fu Yeh-chu, 
Liu Kuei-yi, and others as his subordinates. Liang shu (6:4b) claims a victory by Ch’en 
Pa-hsien, but this did not halt the enemy advance. A counterattack by Hou An-tu at Li- 
yang '°5) was successful but not decisive. The Northern Ch’i troops crossed the Yangtze 
and on June 9 took Tan-yang prefecture. On June 15, they reached Mo-ling prefecture 
southeast of Chien-k’ang. Imperial forces took up defensive positions around the capi- 
tal. On June 22, Northern Ch’i units advanced to Erh Pond, directly southeast of Chien- 
k’ang, while others reached Chiang Mountain ') northeast of the capital on June 23, 
and the neighbourhood of the Northern Suburban Altar and the Lake of the Black 
Tortoise north of the capital on July 1. Ch’en Pa-hsien countered by capturing the 
supply barges of the enemy. 

On July 4, a great battle was fought at Chiang Mountain '°’) in which Ch’en Pa- 
hsien inflicted a disastrous defeat on the Northern Ch’i forces. Hsii Ssu-hui and Tu 
Fang-ch’ing fell in the battle. Hsiao Kuei, Tung-fang Lao, Wang Ching-pao, Li Hsi- 
kuang, P’ei Ying-ch’i, Fu Yeh-chu, Hsti Ssu-ch’an, Liu Kuei-yi and other high-ranking 


104. Pei Ch’'i shu 4:24a-24b gives the date of Apr.17. 

105. This is the Li-yang in An-hui. 

106. Ch’en shu 1:15a gives the alternate name of Chung Mountain. 
107. Pei Ch’i shu gives the alternate name of Chung Mountain. 
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officers were taken prisoners, forty-six men in all.'°*) The Northern Ch’i offered to 
ransom the captives which was rejected. On July 8, Liu Kuei-yi, Hs Ssu-ch’an, and Fu 
Yeh-chu were publicly decapitated in Chien-k’ang. On July 9, Hsiao Kuei, Tung-fang 
Lao, Wang Ching-pao, Li Hsi-kuang, and P’ei Ying-ch’i were also executed. The Northern 
Ch’'i retaliated by executing the hostage Ch’en T’an-lang, aged 28. His death did not 
become known in the south until 561 (Liang shu 6:4b-5a; Ch’en shu 1:13b-16a; 8:13a— 
13b; 14:5b-6a) Pei Ch’i shu 4:24a; Nan shih 8:18b; 9:6b-8a; 65:4a—4b). 

But while the Northern Ch’i invasion across the Yangtze had been halted, the 
territory north of its lower course was lost to the Liang. It made no attempts toward a 
reconquest, contenting itself with a raid by the General Who Commands the Army, 
Hsu Tu, in which he burned several thousands of Northern Ch’i boats at Ho-fei 
prefecture on Apr.3, 557 (Liang shu 6:7b). 

On July 25, Ch’en Pa-hsien had himself appointed Minister over the Masses, 
Inspector of the Palace Writers, Inspector of Yang province, Prefect of the Masters of 
Writing, and Palace Attendant, confirmed as being in charge of all military matters 
within and without the capital, and promoted to duke of Ch’ang-ch’eng prefecture 
(Ch’en shu 1:16a; Nan shih 8:18b).'°") 

On Oct.19, Ch’en Pa-hsien had himself promoted to Chancellor, Intendant of the 
Masters of Writing, and General-in-chief Who Maintains the Guards in Peace. He was 
given the higher title of Shepherd instead of Inspector of Yang Province, and was 
enfeoffed as duke of Yi-hsing commandery (Liang shu 6:5b; Ch’'en shu 1:16b; Nan shih 
8:18b; 9:8a). 

The de facto ruler of Western Wei, Yu-wen T’ai, had on Jan.28, 556, adopted the 
ritual of the ancient Chou dynasty for the state under his control. That date was the 
first day of the Chinese year 556. He died on Nov.21 of 556, having made his nephew 
Yu-wen Hu regent for his sons. T’ai’s third son, Chiieh, succeeded to his positions. 
Born in 542, he was 15 years old. On Feb.1, 557, he was by Emperor Kung enfeoffed as 
duke of Chou. On Feb.14, Kung was forced to abdicate, which brought the Western 
Wei dynasty to an end. Chtieh was enthroned on the following day, Feb.15, as the first 
ruler of Northern Chou (Genealogy 27). Following the ancient Chou practice, he did 
not adopt a reign title and called himself Heavenly King. Ch’ang-an was maintained as 
the capital.!!°) The last Western Wei Emperor was enfeoffed as duke of Sung and 
subsequently murdered. On Apr.9, Yu-wen Hu was appointed Great Minister of State. 
In the 9th month of the same year (Oct.9—Nov.6), Yui-wen Hu forced Chiieh to abdicate 
and then had him murdered, aged 16. He was succeeded by his elder brother Yu, who 
was enthroned on Nov.5. Born in 534, he was 24 years old. He called himself Heavenly 
King until Sep.30, 559, when he assumed the title of emperor and adopted a reign title. 
This was Emperor Ming. Chtieh was posthumously conferred the title of Emperor 
Hsiao-min (Chou shu 2:17b, 18a; 3:la—2a, 5a, 7a; 4:1a—1b, 7a; 11:2b; Pei shih 5:19a; 
9:18a, 19a, 20b, 21b, 23b). 

In Liang, Liu Jui and Hsiao Tan ''') were on Feb.8, 557 enfeoffed as kings of Ju-yin 
and Pa-ling respectively to uphold the sacrifices to the defunct Liu Sung and Southern 
Ch’i dynasties (Liang shu 6:6a; Nan shih 8:18b-—19a). This means that there must have 
been a hiatus in the succession due to the civil war, which now was remedied. 


108. Jen Yiieh fled (Nan shih 9:7b), and his later fate is unknown. 

109. Nan shih 9:4b erroneously dates the promotion to duke 552. 

110. The Chou calendar differed from that of the south due to the different placing of the intercalary 
months. See A Sino-Western Calendar, Table 7. 

111. Nan shih 8:19a gives the name as Hsiao Yitian. 
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A last attempt was made by a member of the imperial house to stop Ch’en Pa- 
hsien. This was Hsiao Po, a son of a first cousin of Emperor Wu. He was a prominent 
member of his clan who on Nov.5, 555, had been appointed Grand Commandant, and 
on Jan.1, 557 had been promoted to the honourary office of Grand Guardian. At the 
time of his action, he also was Inspector of Kuang province in Kuang-tung which he 
had successfully defended against Wang Lin (Liang shu 6:2b, 6a). Hsiao Po "rebelled”, 
i.e. rose against Ch’en Pa-hsien, on March 16, 557, together with his first cousin Mu, 
and with Ou-yang Wei, and Fu T’ai. The Inspector of Southern Chiang province, Yii 
Hsiao-ch’ing, joined him. From the scant information available, it looks as though Hsiao 
Po attempted to march north through Chiang-hsi. Ch’en Pa-hsien sent the General 
Who Pacifies the West, Chou Wen-yii, and the General Who Pacifies the South, Hou 
An-tu, against them. On Apr.8, Chou Wen-yii captured Ou-yang Wei at Pa-shan 
prefecture, and on Apr.15 Fu T’ai was taken prisoner as well. The troops of Hsiao Mu 
and Yti Hsiao-ch’ing withdrew. On Apr.29, Hsiao Po was murdered by his officer T’an 
Shih-yiian. But before Shih-yiian could surrender, he was killed himself. A subordinate 
of his then capitulated with Hsiao Po’s head. On May 31, Yui Hsiao-ch’ing fled. Hsiao 
Mu surrendered, and Yii Hsiao-ch’ing followed his example on July 12.!'!2) Chiang-hsi 
province was pacified (Liang shu 6:7a—8a; Ch’en shu 1:17b; 8:7b-8b; 8:13b—14a; Nan 
shih 8:19a—19b; 9:12a; 51:5a; 66:5b—6a; 66:11b, 16a—16b).!!9) 

Another last uprising in Kuang-tung during the 4th month (May 14-June 12) was 
soon quelled (Liang shu 6:8a). 

On Oct.6, Ch’en Pa Hsien assumed the additional office of Grand Tutor (Ch’en 
shu 1:17b; Nan shih 9:12a) 

On Oct.13, Ch’en Pa-hsien had himself appointed Chancellor of State and enfeoffed 
as duke of Ch’en with an income from ten commanderies. On Nov.9, he made himself 
king of Ch’en with an income from twenty commanderies (Liang shu 6:8b; Ch’en shu 
1:17b—29a; Nan shih 8:19b: 9:12a—-13b). 

On Nov.12, Ch’en Pa-hsien forced Emperor Ching to abdicate. Having rejected 
the throne three times, he ascended it on Nov.16, and founded the Ch’en dynasty. That 
day, he enfeoffed the former Emperor Ching as king of Chiang-yin, and on May 5, 558, 
had him murdered, aged 16. Hsiao Chi-ch’ing, a grandson of Hui, younger brother of 
Emperor Wu of Liang, was made his successor as king of Chiang-yin (Genealogy 7) 
(Liang shu 6:8b—-9b; Ch’en shu 1:29a—34a; 2:la, 3a, 8b; Nan shih 8:19b; 9:14a-15a, 
16a, 17a). 


The Liang had only had one ruler of importance, Emperor Wu. His long reign gave 
a stability to the state which was unequalled during the period of the Six Dynasties. 
The civil war, set into motion by Hou Ching, threw the state into a turmoil from which 
it never recovered. Emperor Wu’s successors were therefore politically negligible. The 
dynasty ended in chaos within and under the shadow of Northern Ch’i’s might without. 


112. Correcting "Sth month” to "6th month”. 

113. Yi Hsiao-ch’ing offered a son as a hostage, was pardoned and resumed his service. The Ch’en dynasty 
appointed him General Who Proclaims Firmness. But on Mar.5, 567, he was executed for having planned to 
rebel (Ch’en-shu 4:3a; 8:14a). 
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THE CH’EN DYNASTY 


957-589 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR WU 
557-559 


Ch’en Pa-hsien ascended the throne as Emperor Wu on Nov.16, 557. The Ch’en 
dynasty he founded was named after his fief (Ch’en shu 1:1a; Nan shih 9:15a). He had 
been born in 503 (Ch’en shu I:1b; Nan shih 9:1b) and was consequently 55 years old. 
His genealogy is given as follows (Ch’en shu (1:la—1b; Nan shih 9:1la—1b): 


Ch’en Shih, Chief of T’ai-ch’iu 


Chun, Grand Commandant 
a 
K’uang, Prefect of Ch’ang-ch’eng 
a ec ee 
Ta, Division Head in the Ministry of the Chancellor, 
Forerunner of the Heir-apparent, Prefect of Ch’ang-ch'eng 
a a 
K’ang, Division Head in the Ministry of the Chancellor 
ge a 
Ying, Grand Administrator of Hsii-yi 
fs 
Kung-pi, Gentleman of the Masters of Writing 
eee te See 
Ting, Colonel of Foot Soldiers 
ee en Seen eee ee 
Kao, Gentleman Cavalier Attendant 
ey, eee eee 
Yung, Prefect of Huai-an 
ea ee ee | eae 
Meng, Grand Administrator of An-ch’eng 
ee tee 
Tao-chui 
cre eee 
Wen-tsan 
oe 
Pa-hsien 





This genealogy is not remarkable and therefore probably genuine. The earliest known 
ancestor is recorded to have lived in Han times. This can be amended to Later Han, 
since the name of Ching-ch’iu prefecture was changed to T’ai-ch’iu at that time. 
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Prefectures with small populations were administered by Chiefs, those with large 
populations by Prefects. Ch’en Shih was therefore a rather humble official. Four gener- 
ations later, Chun was supposed to have been Grand Commandant during the Chin 
dynasty. This high office is entirely incompatible with the rest of the genealogy, and no 
Grand Commandant with that name is recorded for the Chin. Unless the title was a 
pure invention, it could have been a posthumous one, conferred by Emperor Wu on his 
first ancestor in an unbroken line. The family did slightly better in subsequent genera- 
tions, producing some middle-level officials. But no appointment was spectacular. The 
offices, if any, of Emperor Wu’s father and grandfather are not even mentioned. Tao- 
chii is listed in the genealogy as ’Grand Master of Ceremonies”, but that was a com- 
mon posthumous title. It was conferred on him on Mar.13, 557, in the waning days of 
the Liang dynasty, as a courtesy to Ch’en Pa-hsien (Ch’en shu 1:17a). 

The Ch’en family came originally from Ying-ch’uan commandery on the Southern 
Plain. When Ch’en K’uang in the early days of Eastern Chin was made Prefect of 
Ch’ang-ch’eng in Che-chiang, he fell in love with its scenery and remained there after 
retirement. His son Ta made Ch’ang-ch’eng his official residence (Ch’en shu 1:1a—1b; 
Nan shih 9:1a) (Map 28). 

The Ch’en State was the smallest of any among the Six Dynasties, smaller even 
than Wu had been. The Western Wei had conquered Ssu-ch’uan, Ytin-nan, and Kuei- 
chou in 553, and that territory was permanently lost. In early 557, the same year in 
which Emperor Wu founded the Ch’en dynasty, the Western Wei had been replaced by 
the Northern Chou. But Ch’en bordered on it only in the southwest. In western Hu- 
pei, the Liang survived in the small but rich principality of Later Liang, which formed 
a buffer between Ch’en and Northern Chou. In the east, the Yangtze was the border 
between Ch’en and Northern Ch’i since 555, with only small and soon disappearing 
enclaves north of it (Map 29). 

On Nov.22, 557, Emperor Wu enthroned the Lady Chang Yao-erh as empress. She 
was then 52 years old, three years younger than her husband. Yao-erh was an educated 
woman who could read and write, was good at mathematics, and could recite the Odes 
and Elegies of Ch’u (Ch’en shu 2:5a; 7:2a, 3a; Nan shih 9:16b; 12:6A). 

Emperor Wu's reign began with a severe military setback. In late November or 
early December, his generals Chou Wen-yii and Hou An-tu were sent against Wang 
Lin. They rendezvoused at Wu-ch’ang prefecture, whose defender, Fang Meng, withdrew. 
The combined forces then laid siege to Chiang-hsia prefecture. When Wang-lin 
approached with a fleet, Chou Wen-yii and Hou An-tu abandoned the siege and offer- 
ed him battle at T’un-k’ou (Map 30). Contrary wind prevented an engagement for 
several days. Thereafter, the imperial forces were utterly defeated, and Chou Wen-yii, 
Hou An-tu, Hsti Ching-ch’eng, Ch’eng Ling-hsi, and others were taken prisoner (Ch’en 
shu 2:5b; 8:8b—9a, 14a—-14b; 10:5a; 12:5a; Pei Ch’i shu 32:9b; Nan shih 9:16b; 64:10a:; 
66:6a, 12a; 67:2b, 5a).') 

On Dec.7, Emperor Wu enfeoffed three nephews as kings. Ch’ien, son of his elder 
brother Tao-t’an, 7) was made king of Lin-ch’uan commandery. Ch’ien’s brother Hsii 


1. Only one of the prisoners was killed, the General Who Is Stern and Awesome, Chou T’ieh-hu (Ch’en 
shu 10:2a). To avoid a T'ang dynasty taboo, Nan shih 67:4a—4b renders his name as T’ieh-wu. 
2. The second character in Ch’en Tao-t’an’s given name was identical with the tabooed given name of the 
T’ang emperor Wu-tsung (r.841-846). Nan shih therefore adds radical 149 (which new character is also 
pronounced "t’an”), whereas Ch’en shu substitutes the homophone "t’an” (Mathews’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary no.6066). 

Ch’en Tao-t’an had fallen in the fighting against Hou Ching. On Dec.4, 557, Emperor Wu had post- 
humously enfeoffed him as king of Shih-hsing (Ch’en shu 2:1b; 28:1b; Nan shih 65:6b). 
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was in absentia made king of Shih-hsing to uphold the sacrifices to Tao-t’an. He was at 
that time a captive in Northern Chou. T’an-lang, son of Wu’s younger brother Hsiu- 
hsien, was made king of Nan-k’ang. He had been executed as a hostage by the Northern 
Ch’i in 556, but Emperor Wu was not aware of this. T’an-lang’s death did not become 
known in the south until 561 (Ch’en shu 2:6a; 14:6a; Nan shih 9:16b; 10:1b; 65:4b, 
6b). 

On Mar.13, 558, the Inspector of Southern Yui province, Shen T’ai, defected to 
Northern Ch’i (Ch’en shu 2:8a). 

Wang Lin at this time had his headquarters in Chiang-hsia prefecture. In the 3rd 
month (Apr.4—May 2), he there enthroned the 10-year old Hsiao Chuang as emperor. 
Chuang was a son of Emperor Yiian’s eldest son Fang-teng (Genealogy 7). He had been 
enfeoffed by his grandfather as king of Yung-chia. When Chiang-ling fell to the West- 
ern Wei on Jan.7, 555, he had been hidden by people and was thus saved. Emperor 
Ching had sent him as a hostage to Northern Ch’i. After Emperor Wu had ascended 
the throne in 557, Wang Lin requested the Northern Ch’i to send Chuang back in 
order to make him emperor and through him to continue the Liang dynasty. The 
Northern Ch’i agreed to this. On Chuang’s behalf, Wang Lin now appointed the high 
officials and made himself the chief military commander (Ch’en shu 2:8b; Pei Ch’i shu 
32:10a—10b; Nan shih 9:17a; 54:8a; 64:10b—1 1a). 

On June 22, the Northern Ch’i commandant of Kuang-ling, Chang Hsien-ho, and 
his Chief Clerk, Chang Seng-na, defected to Ch’en (Ch’en shu 2:9a). 

Like the founders of Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, and Liang before him, Wu had made 
himself emperor by ruthlessly destroying his rivals. Thereafter, he became a conscientious 
ruler. In his official role, he was as Confucian as his predecessors, performing the regular 
sacrifices at the Southern Suburban Altar and in the Bright Hall. His son Ch’ang was 
taught the Confucian classics (Ch’en shu 2:7a, 8a; 14:1b; Nan shih 65:3a). But in his 
private life, he was like Emperor Wu of Liang an ardent Buddhist and went to the same 
lengths as he. On June 30, 558, he visited the Monastery of Great Solemnity and 
renounced the world to become a monk. However, in contrast to the Liang ruler, he 
only spent one day in the monastery, returning to the palace on July 1. He visited the 
same monastery again on Nov.11 and expounded the Diamond Sutra. On Dec.30, he 
went there once more, returning to the palace the same day (Ch’en shu 2:9a, 10a, 1 Ob; 
Nan shih 9:17a; 17b). 

On July 8, Emperor Wu ordered the Minister of Works, Hou Chen, and the Gener- 
al Who Commands the Army, Hsiti Tu, to lead a naval force and attack Wang Lin. The 
expedition did not get under way until Aug.6, when the emperor personally saw Hou 
Chen off at the Shih-t’ou garrison. In early September, Wu’s nephew Ch’en Ch’ien 
followed with another naval unit and blocked the Yangtze at Nan-huan (Ch’en shu 
2:9a, 9b; Nan shih 9:17a). 

At about the same time, Chou Wen-yii, Hou An-tu, Hsti Ching-ch’eng, and Ch’eng 
Ling-hsi managed to escape from Wang Lin’s captivity by bribing a certain Wang Tzu- 
yin. He posed as a fisherman and smuggled them away by night in a small boat. They 
hid in the reeds of the Yangtze and then returned to Chien-k’ang. There, they impeached 
themselves for their failures, were received in audience that day and pardoned, and on 
Sep.15 were restored to their former offices (Ch’en shu 2:9b—10a; 8:9a, 14b—15a; 10:5a; 
12:5a; Pei Ch’i shu 32:10a; Nan shih 9:17b; 64:10b; 66:6a; 12a; 67:2b, 5a). 

On Nov.6, Chou Wen-yti, now General Who Maintains the South in Peace, Chou 
Ti, Huang Fa-ch’t and others were sent against Yu Hsiao-mai and his brother Kung- 
yang. They were sons of Yu Hsiao-ch’ing, who had not surrendered with him in 557, 
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and still were holding out in Chiang-hsi.*) The imperial army was joined by troops 
from Yii-chang commandery under the command of Hsiung T’an-lang. After some 
indecisive encounters, Chou Wen-yii built a fortified camp at Chin-k’ou (Ch’en shu 
2:10a; 8:9a—9b; Nan shih 9:17b; 66:6a—6b). 

On Dec.20,‘) the restoration of the Hall of the Grand Ultimate was completed 
(Ch’en shu 2:10b). It had been destroyed in 552 by the troops of Wang Seng-pien 
(Ch’en shu 2:9a—9b, 10b; Nan shih 9:17a). 

On Dec.23, the Northern Ch’i officially recognized Hsiao Chuang as emperor of 
Liang (Pei Ch’i shu 4:28a-28b). 

On Mar.18, 559, the Minister of Works, Hou Chen, burned Northern Ch’i boats at 
Ho-fei and returned on Apr.1 (Ch’en shu 2:1 1a). 

On July 19, Chou Wen-yii was murdered by Hsiung T’an-lang at Chin-k’ou, aged 
51. T’an-lang rebelled and joined Wang Lin. Initially, he controlled a large part of 
Chiang-hsi, with his headquarters in Hsin-kan prefecture. But the General Who Entrusts 
Fierceness, Chou Fu, defeated him and captured all his heavy equipment. T’an-lang 
escaped to Pa-shan commandery °*) and there deployed his remaining troops. Chou Fu, 
Chou Ti, Huang Fa-ch’ti, and others defeated him in Pa-shan on Apr. 16, 560. Attempting 
to flee, he was killed by villagers. His head was sent to the capital and hung up at the 
Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird. T’an-lang’s relatives, old and young, were publicly 
executed. (Ch’en shu 2:12b; 3:7b; 8:9b; 13:5b; 35:2b-3a; 9:18a; Nan shih 9:20b; 66:6b, 
17b; 67:12b; 80:27b’ 28b). 

On July 22, Hou An-tu defeated Wang Lin’s general Ch’ang Chung-ai at Tso-li.‘) 
The latter had been sent to support Yui Hsiao-mai. Chung-ai escaped but was on July 
24 killed by local people at Lu Mountain, who sent his head to the capital. On July 28, 
the victorious army returned to Chien-k’ang (Ch’en shu 2:12b—13a; 8:15-—15b; Nan 
shih 9:18a—18b; 66:12b). 

On July 31, Emperor Wu fell ill. On Aug.4, he was slightly better and on the 
following day paid his respects at Chou Wen-yii’s coffin. But on Aug.6, his health 
deteriorated again and he died on Aug.9, aged 57. On Sep.26, he was conferred the 
temple name of Eminent Founder (Kao-tsu) (Ch’en shu 2:13a—-13b; Nan shih 9:18b). 

At Emperor Wu’s death, the new dynasty was generally accepted in the south, but 
the war with Northern Ch’i continued, and Wang Lin still posed a threat in Chiang- 
hsia. 


THE REIGN OF EMPEROR WEN 
959-566 


Emperor Wu had never selected an heir-apparent. This was, no doubt, because his 
only surviving sixth son, Ch’ang, was a captive in Northern Chou (Genealogy 8). When 
Chiang-ling fell on Jan.7, 555, Ch’ang and his first cousin Hsti had both been taken 
prisoners by the Western Wei and were taken to Ch’ang-an. They had been treated well 
by that state and from 557 by its successor, the Northern Chou. Emperor Wu had 
requested their return, whereupon Ch’ang was allowed to go while Hsii was still detain- 


Their ultimate fate is unknown. 
Correcting 10th month to 11th month. 
The capital of Pa-shan commandery was Pa-shan prefecture. 


The site of this locality is unknown. 
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ed. But, since Wang Lin blocked the middle course of the Yangtze, Ch’ang had been 
unable to proceed to Chien-k’ang and was in 559 forced to halt in An-lu prefecture. He 
was at that time 23 years old (Ch’en shu 14:1b; Nan shih 65:3a—3b). 

The demise of Emperor Wu therefore created a problem. Ch’ang was far away, yet 
the new state needed a ruler. Wu’s widow, Chang Yao-erh, did not announce his death, 
and edicts continued to be issued in his name. No coffin could be prepared, since it was 
feared that the sound of axes would betray the secret. The body began to decompose in 
the heat and was therefore encased in wax. Meanwhile, Chang Yao-erh consulted with 
the Member of the Suite of the Palace Writers, Ts’ai Ching-li, the General in Com- 
mand of the Centre, Tu Leng, and the General Who Pacifies the South, Hou An-tu. She 
was reluctant to act against her husband’s son, but her advisors decided to enthrone 
Ch’en Ch’ien, the eldest son of Emperor Wu’s elder brother Tao-t’an. Hou An-tu 
informed Chang Yao-erh and deprived her of the imperial seal by force. 

Not everyone was pleased with this turn of events. A certain Hstin Hsiao was in 
the capital in an unspecified capacity. His elder brother Ang was General of the Guards 
of the Left, and his younger brother Kuei Leader of the Guards of the Right of the 
Heir-apparent ’). Hstin Hsiao discovered what was afoot and planned to attack the 
palace with his retainers. This in turn leaked out, Hsiao was killed, and his brothers 
were arrested. The latter were eventually released by Emperor Wen (Ch’en shu 7:2b; 
8:15b; 12:7a, 8a; 16:5b-6a; Nan shih 12:6b; 66:12b; 67:3b, 13b; 68:2a-2b). 

That Emperor Wu had loved Ch’en Ch’ien especially and had regarded him as the 
most eminent and accomplished member of his house is, of course, later propaganda, 
as also the claim that Ch’ien had an auspicious dream. In fact, Ch’ien saw to it that the 
events leading to his enthronement were presented in the, to him, best possible light. 
He achieved this by ordering Liu Shih-chih to compose the Diary of Activity and Repose 
for the critical period from the fall of 558 to the winter of 560.°) Such diaries formed 
much of the raw material on which later a dynastic history was based. Liu Shih-chih’s 
work in 10 chiian, no doubt, presented the coup as Ch’ien wished posterity to see it 
and himself (Ch’en shu 3:1a; 16:13a; Nan shih 9:19a). 

Ch’ien’s career had nevertheless not been without distinction. As a young man, he 
was by the Liang appointed a Grand Administrator. In 553, he was made General Who 
Entrusts Fierceness. He fought with his uncle against the Northern Ch’i in 554, against 
Tu K’an from 555 to 556, and against Chang Piao in 556.°) Thereafter, Ch’ien was 
placed in charge of all military matters of ten commanderies and appointed Grand 
Administrator of K'uai-chi in Che-chiang. When Emperor Wu founded the Ch’en 
dynasty in 557, Ch’ien was enfeoffed as king of Lin-ch’uan and appointed a Palace 
Attendant and General Who Keeps the East in Peace. In September of 558, he was 
ordered to deploy a naval force at Nan-huan (Ch’en shu 3:1b-2b; Nan shih 9:19b). 

Chang Yao-erh was forced to summon Ch’en Ch’ien from Nan-huan by a surely 
forged testamentary edict. He arrived on Aug.17, 559, and after the appropriate three 
refusals ascended the throne as Emperor Wen. His age is unknown. On Aug.19, he 
conferred on Chang Yao-erh the title of Empress Dowager (Ch’en shu 3:3a—4a; Nan 
shih 9:19b; 12:6b). 

On Oct.12, Emperor Wen transferred his still-absent brother Hsti from Shih-hsing 
to the An-ch’eng kingdom and enfeoffed his own second-eldest son Po-mao as king of 


7. Notice that this office was filled even though there was no heir-apparent. 

8. This period included the death of the legitimate heir, Ch’en Ch’ang. 

9. Ch’en shu 3:2b claims that Ch’en Ch’'ien killed Chang Piao. This is contradicted by Liang shu 6:4a, 
which states that Piao was killed by villagers. 
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Shih-hsing. On Oct.23, he made his eldest son Po-tsung the heir-apparent.'©) On Nov.6, 
he enthroned Po-tsung’s mother, the Lady Shen Miao-jung as empress (Ch’en shu 3:4b- 
Sa; 7:3b; 28:2a; Nan shih 9:20a; 10:1b; 12:7a; 65:6b). 

On Nov.25, Emperor Wen-hsiian of Northern Ch’i died of a sudden illness, aged 
31. He was conferred the temple name of Awesome Exemplar (Wei-tsung) in the 
following year. In 570, it was changed to Glorious Founder (Hsien-tsu). Wen-hsiian 
was on Nov.28 succeeded by his eldest son Yin, aged 15.!'!) Since Yin was overthrown, 
he received no posthumous title and is in history known as another Dismissed Emperor 
(Pei Ch’i shu 4:29b-30a; 5:2a; Pei shih 7:13b, 21a). 

Wang Lin sailed down the Yangtze and reached the area between Wu-hu prefecture 
and Liang Mountain. On Dec.16, 559, Emperor Wen ordered the Grand Commandant, 
Hou Chen, the Minister of Works, Hou An-tu, and others to attack him. On Mar.25, 
560, Wang Lin had his last success, when the imperial Inspector Chi Chi responded to 
him by occupying Hstian-ch’eng prefecture southeast of Wu-hu. But on the following 
day, Mar.26, Hou Chen defeated Lin in a great naval battle. Subsequently, Hou Chen 
also destroyed a Northern Ch’i navy at Po-wang Mountain, captured its commander 
Liu Po-ch’iu, and took a vast number of boats and supplies. Chi Chi was defeated by a 
separate force. With this severe defeat, Wang Lin’s hopes of restoring the Liang were 
dashed. Together with Hsiao Chuang, he fled to Northern Ch’i. Ying province sur- 
rendered. On May 6, an edict offered what amounted to a pardon to the civilian and 
military officers appointed in the name of Hsiao Chuang, provided that they recognized 
the Ch’en dynasty. The Northern Ch’i enfeoffed Chuang as king of Liang, and he ended 
his life in the north (Ch’en shu 3:5a—5b, 8a; 8:15b; 9:4a—5Sa; Pei Ch’i shu 8:8a; 32:11a; 
Nan shih 9:20a—20b; 54:8a; 64:11a—11b; 66:9b; 13a). 

With Wang Lin out of the way, nothing prevented Ch’en Ch’ang from now reaching 
Chien-k’ang. At the request of the high officials, Emperor Wen enfeoffed him on Apr.9, 
560, as king of Heng-yang. Hou An-tu was ordered to escort him to the capital. But 
Wen cannot have been at ease about Ch’ang’s arrival. As the only surviving son of the 
founder of the dynasty, he was the legitimate heir to the throne and therefore a danger 
to the man who really was a usurper. It therefore comes as no surprise that when 
Ch’ang crossed the Yangtze on May 5, his boat conveniently sank and he drowned. 
There can be no doubt that he fell victim to an assassination arranged by Hou An-tu on 
behalf of Emperor Wen. Ch’ang’s coffin reached the capital on May 19, and the emperor 
attended the funeral with a great show of grief (Ch’en shu 3:7a, 8a; 8:16a; 14:1b, 3a; 
Nan shih 9:20b; 65:3b; 66:13a). 

In the state of Northern Chou, Yii-wen Hu poisoned Emperor Ming on May 30. 
He then enthroned Ming’s younger brother Yung on May 31. This was Emperor Wu. 
He had been born in 543 and was therefore 18 years old. Ming was conferred the 
temple name of Epochal Exemplar (Shih-tsung) (Chou shu 4:8a, 10a; 5:1a—1b; Pei shih 
9:24a, 25b, 10:1a). 

On Sep.8, a dynastic upheavel also took place in Northern Ch’i. Kao Yin was 
overthrown that day by his uncle, the Chancellor and king of Ch’ang-shan, Yen. Yin 
was demoted to king of Chi-nan and murdered in the 9th month of 561 (Sep.25- 
Oct.23), aged 17. Yen ascended the throne on Sep.8 as Emperor Hsiao-chao, aged 26 
(Pei Ch’i shu 5:4a; 6:1a; Pei shih 7:22b, 25b). 

On Sep.20, a large Northern Chou cavalry force, commanded by Ho-jo Tun, invaded 
Wu-ling commandery in northwestern Hu-nan. From there, Jo-tun reached the Yangtze 


10. Ch’en shu 4:1a gives the date as Oct.12. 
11. Correcting the 11th month of Pei Ch’i shu 5:2a to 10th month, in accordance with 4:29b. 
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at the Tung-t’ing Lake, where he was joined on Oct.11 by a naval unit under Tu Ku- 
sheng.'?) The combined forces then proceeded down the Yangtze. The Grand 
Commandant, Hou Chen, started out from Hsitin-yang to intercept them, reenforced 
with fresh troops on Oct.17. On Nov.18, a naval battle was fought at Yang-yeh Island, 
in which Hou Chen defeated Tu Ku-sheng. The latter abandoned his boats and built a 
fortified camp on the shore. On Nov.22, Hou Chen was further reenforced by the 
Minister of Works, Hou An-tu, and his troops. Tu Ku-sheng withdrew on Jan.24, 561, 
and Chia Jo-tun on July 29. Hu-nan had been brought back under control (Ch’en shu 
3:10a—1 1b; 8:16b; 9:5b; Nan shih 9:21a, 21b; 66:9b, 13b). 

On Apr.9, 561,'3) Emperor Wen suffered a serious loss through the death of his 
Grand Commandant, Hou Chen, aged 52 (Ch’en shu 3:11b; 9:5b; Nan shih 9:21b). 

In the field of foreign politics, however, Ch’en reaped the benefit of Northern Ch’i 
making peace on July 22. Soon thereafter, Emperor Hsiao-chao of Northern Ch’'i died 
on Nov.24, aged 27. He was succeeded by his younger brother Chan, who ascended the 
throne on Dec.3 as Emperor Wu-ch’eng, aged 25 (Pei Chi shu 6:7b; 7:1b; Nan shih 
9:21b; Pei shih 7:27b; 8:1b). 

One of Wang Lin’s supporters was still undefeated. This was Liu Yi, Inspector of a 
small province in Che-chiang. On Jan.2, 562, Emperor Wen sent the Minister of Works, 
Hou An-tu, to lead an army against him. This provoked the Inspector of Chiang province, 
Chou Ti, to rebel in response to Liu Yi, but his attack on P’en-ch’eng failed (Ch’en shu 
2:13a, 13b; 35:4b; Nan shih 9:21b; 66:13b; 80:28b, 30a-30b). 

On Mar.29, 562, Emperor Wen conferred honours on the kings of Paekche and 
Koguryo. The former was made a General-in-chief Who Comforts the East, the latter a 
General Who Brings Repose to the East (Ch’en shu 3:13b; Nan shih 9:22a). 

In the 2nd month of 562 (Mar.21—Apr.18),'4) the emperor of Later Liang, Hsiao 
Ch’a, died.'*) He was conferred the posthumous title of Emperor Hstian and the temple 
name of Central Exemplar (Chung-tsung). Ch’a was succeeded by his son K’uei (Ch’en 
shu 3:14b; Chou shu 48:11a—11b; Pei shih 93:28a). 

On Apr.25, Emperor Wen’s brother Hsii finally was allowed to return to Chien- 
k’ang from Northern Chou. But Wen had to send two other hostages instead, namely 
Hswi’s sons Shu-pao and Shu-ling. They returned to the southern court the same year, 
when tensions between Northern Chou and Ch’en receded (Ch’en shu 3:13b; 36:1a; 
Nan shih 9:22a; 10:1b; 65:1 1a). 

On May 9, Liu Yi was defeated by Hou An-tu north of the mountains which form 
the watershed between Che-chiang and Fu-chien. He fled south to his son-in-law, the 
Inspector of Min Province in Fu-chien, Ch’en Pao-ying. Chou Ti, who surrendered 
later that year, on Nov.2, 562, rebelled again in central Chiang-hsi on Mar.9, 563, and 
by the eastern route also crossed into Fu-chien. Ch’en Pao-ying, welcomed both. He 
belonged to one of the most prominent clans in Fu-chien and had even been enrolled 
in the imperial clan register by Emperor Wen. That enrolment was now stricken (Ch'en 
shu 3:14a, 14b; 8:17a; 35:1]1b-12b, 14a, 14b; Nan shih 9:22a, 22b; 66:13b; 80:28b— 
29a, 30b, 31a). 

On Sep.5, the heir-apparent, Po-tsung, was given the Lady Wang as principal wife. 
He was then 9 years old. Her age is not recorded. When Po-tsung was 13, their son, 
Chih-che, was born on May 13, 566 (Ch’en shu 3:14b, 20a; 7:5a; Nan shih 9:22a). 


12. Nan shih 9:21a calls him Tu Hu-sheng. 

13. Correcting 2nd month to 3rd month. 

14. Assuming that Hsiao Ch’a used the Northern Chou calendar. 
15. His age is not recorded. 
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Emperor Wen was another ardent Buddhist and like his uncle, Emperor Wu, 
renounced the world. He made this pious gesture on May 15, not in a monastery but in 
the front hall of the Hall of the Grand Ultimate of the palace (Ch’en shu 3:15b; Nan 
shih 9:22b). 

Hou An-tu’s biography claims that he was a man of an arrogant and overbearing 
nature, and that this created friction between him and Emperor Wen. In any event, 
Wen decided to rid himself of him, encouraged by Ts’ai Ching-li.'*) On July 6, 563, 
An-tu was summoned to attend a banquet in the Hall of Excellent Virtue. He was 
there arrested and subsequently forced to commit suicide, aged 44. His wife and chil- 
dren were spared (Ch’en shu 3:15b; 8:19b—20a; 16:6a; Nan shih 9:22b; 66:14b; 68:2b). 

When Chou Ti again invaded central Chiang-hsi, Emperor Wen on Oct.12, 563, 
ordered the General and Commissioner over the Army, Chang Chao-ta, to attack him. 
Chao-ta, who had lost one eye in fighting Hou Ching, crushed Ti on Dec.11. Ti with a 
few followers hid in a mountain cave. Eventually, a former intimate tricked him to 
come out and hunt. He was ambushed and killed on Aug.17, 565, his head was sent to 
the capital, and hung up at the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird for three days 
(Ch’en shu 3:15b—16a, 18a; 11:8a; 35:8b—-9b; Nan shih 9:22b; 23b; 66:19b; 80:29a- 
29b). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 563 (Dec.31, 563-Jan.28, 564), Chang 
Chao-ta was directed to invade Fu-chien He crossed the watershed between Chiang- 
hsi and that province on a southeasterly route and reached a northern tributary of the 
Min River. Simultaneously, a naval force under Yti Hsiao-ch’ing sailed down the coast 
to conquer Chin-an commandery from the sea !”) (Ch’en shu 3:16a; 10:7a; 11:8b; 
35:14a; Nan shih 9:22b; 66:19b). 

Ch’en Pao-ying had fortified the Min River valley from the coast to its upper reaches, 
and himself made a stand in Chien-an commandery.'®) A battle was fought there on 
Dec.23, 564, in which Chang Chao-ta was victorious and captured Ch’en Pao-ying and 
Liu Yi. They were sent to the capital and publicly decapitated, together with their 
brothers, sons, nephews, and nieces, whether old or young.!9) All of Fu-chien was thereby 
again brought back under control (Ch’en shu 3:17a; 11:8b; 22:2a; 35:13a, 18a; Nan 
shih 9:23a; 66:19b; 80:30b, 31a). This was the first time during the Six Dynasties that 
events in Fu-chien merited the attention of a dynastic historian. The territory was still 
a backwater, slowly colonized by the peaceful immigration of Chinese settlers.”°) 

Earlier in 564, on May 8, Northern Chou had also made peace. The Ch’en State 
was now on good terms with both of its northern neighbours, and this was going to 
continue for several years (Ch’en shu 3:16b; Nan shih 9:22b). 

In Northern Ch’i, Emperor Wu-ch’eng abdicated on June 8, 565, in favour of his 
eldest son and heir-apparent Wei. The latter had been born on May 29, 556, and was 
therefore 10 years old when he was enthroned on June 8. He is in history referred to as 
the Last Ruler. Wu-ch’eng was after his abdication known as the Grand Supreme 
Emperor and continued to rule the state in the name of his son. He died on Jan.13, 
569,2!) aged 32, and was conferred the temple name of Epochal Founder (Shih-tsu) 


16. Ts’ai Ching-li was at that time a Regular Cavalier Attendant. 

17. The capital of Chin-an commandery was Yiian-feng prefecture. 

18. The capital of Chien-an commandery was a prefecture with the same name. 

19. Only Ch’en Pao-ying's third son, Chen-ch’en, was spared because he was married to the eldest daughter 
of Emperor Wen, the princess of Feng-an (Ch’en shu 35:11a, 13a). 

20. See my "Colonization of Fukien”. 

21. This was in the Chinese year 568. 
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(Pei Ch’i shu 7:6b—7a; 8:1a, 6a; Pei shih 8:5a—5b, 6a). 

On May 31, 566, Emperor Wen died. On July 21, he was granted the temple 
name of Epochal Founder (Shih-tsu) (Ch’en shu 3:20a; Nan shih 9:23b). Apart from 
the fighting with Northern Ch’i until 560 and the clash with Northern Chou 560-561, 
Emperor Wen’s reign had been remarkably free from foreign entanglements. It had 
instead been filled with civil wars almost until the end. Wen was ruthless in the treatment 
of his first cousin Ch’ang and the inconvenient Hou An-tu. Considering the youth of 
his son, he had also been injudicious in granting influence to his younger brother Hsu. 


THE REIGN OF 
THE DISMISSED EMPEROR 
566-568 


Ch’en Po-tsung was the eldest son of Emperor Wen by his empress, Shen Miao- 
jung. He had been born on June 20, 554, and was made heir-apparent in 559. The 
Eastern Palace, which was the official residence of the heir-apparent, had been burned 
by Hou Ching’s troops in 548 and had not yet been rebuilt. Po-tsung had therefore 
lived in temporary quarters. On Feb.26, 565, he reached majority, aged 12 (Ch’en shu 
3:17b; Nan shih 9:23a). He ascended the throne the same day his father died, May 31, 
566, aged 13 (Ch’en shu 4:1a; Nan shih 9:24a). Since he later was demoted, he never 
received a posthumous title or temple name and is in history known as the Dismissed 
Emperor. 

On June 6,27) Po-tsung conferred on Emperor’s Wu widow, the Empress Dowager 
Chang Yao-erh, the title of Grand Empress Dowager, and on his mother, the Empress 
Shen Miao-jung, the title of Empress Dowager (Ch’en shu 4:1b; 7:3b; Nan shih 9:24a; 
12:6b). 

Since Po-tsung was a young boy when he became emperor, he was dependent on 
the most powerful man in his family. That was his uncle Hsii, on whom his father, 
unwisely, had relied to an increasing extent. In his testamentary edict, Emperor Wen 
had ordered Hsti, the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing, Tao Chung-chti, and the Member 
of the Suite of the Palace Writers, Liu Shih-chih, to assist his son (Ch’en shu 7:3b). 

Hsu had returned from captivity in Northern Chou on Apr.25, 562. On Aug.3 of 
that year, his brother had appointed him a Palace Attendant, General of the Central 
Guards, General of Agile Cavalry, Inspector of the important Yang province, and Inspector 
of the Palace Writers. On May 17,565, he was made Minister of Works. On Apr.7, 566, 
he received the additional office of Prefect of the Masters of Writing (Ch’en shu 3:14a, 
15b, 17b; Nan shih 9:22a; 10:1b). 

After Emperor Wen’s death, the initial political advantage rested with Tao Chung- 
chi and Liu Shih-chih. They lived in the Forbidden City, the centre of power, whereas 
Ch’en Hsu resided in Ku-shu township outside the capital. However, Hsti soon moved 
to the capital himself and, as was his right as Prefect of the Masters of Writing, took up 
residence in that office. An attempt by Liu Shih-chih and his allies, including Po-tsung’s 
full younger brother Po-mao, to remove Hsii from the capital failed. In the ensuing 
power struggle, Hstt denounced Tao Chung-chu and Liu Shih-chi and managed to have 
both arrested and forced to commit suicide (Ch’en shu 7:4a; 16:13b; 20:2a; 28:3a—3b; 
29:6a; Nan shih 12:7a—7b; 25:11b; 68:9a, 10a). 


22. Correcting yi-wei of Ch’en shu 4:1b to chi-wei, in accordance with Nan shih 9:24a. 
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On June 17,566, Po-tsung promoted his uncle to General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry, 
Minister over the Masses, and Intendant of the Masters of Writing, to be in charge of all 
military matters within and without the capital (Ch’en shu 4:1b; 5:2a; Nan shih 9:24b; 
10:1b). This made Hsii not only the most powerful man in the imperial family but also 
in the state. Po-tsung would hardly have approved these appointments gladly but was 
forced to respond to political reality. 

On Aug.23, the Lady Wang was enthroned as empress (Ch’en shu 4:2a-2b; 7:5a; 
Nan shih 9:24b; 12:7b).?3) 

On Mar:5, 567, the General Who Proclaims Firmness, Yti Hsiao-ch’ing was executed 
for having planned to rebel. The details of this affair are unknown. He had opposed the 
future founder of the Ch’en dynasty in 557, and although he had distinguished himself 
in the attack on Fu-chien in 564, his loyalty may have been unwilling or in doubt 
(Ch'en-shu 4:3a; Nan shih 9:24b). 

In the 5th month (May 24-June 21), the General Who Keeps the South in Peace 
and Inspector of Hsiang province in Hu-nan, Hua Ch’jao, rebelled and recognized Hsiao 
K’uei of Later Liang as emperor. The latter made him Minister of Works and sent a 
navy to his rescue. On June 18, the court in Chien-k’ang appointed Ch’un-yii Liang as 
General-in-chief Who Subdues the South, and ordered him to lead a naval force against 
Hua Ch’iao. On June 24, the General-in-chief of the Central Army and Minister of 
Works, Hsii Tu, was sent to attack him by the land route. Other units were commanded 
by Wu Ming-ch’e, Yang Wen-t’ung, and Huang Fa-hui (Ch’en shu 4:3b; 12:5a; 20:7b- 
8a; Chou shu 48:12a; Nan shih 9:25a; 66:18b, 22a—22b; Pei shih 93:29b). 

On Aug.29, Po-tsung’s son Chih-che was made heir-apparent. He had been born 
by the future empress on May 13, 566, and consequently was 2 years old (Ch’en shu 
3:20a; 4:3b; 7:5a; Nan shih 9:23b, 25a). 

Peace with Northern Chou had held since 564, and on Nov.29, 566, that state had 
condoled on the death of Emperor Wen. But in the 9th month of 567 (Oct. 19-Nov.16), 
Emperor Wu of Northern Chou resumed the war, when he sent against Ch’en a navy 
under his younger brother, the duke of Wei-kuo, Yii-wen Chih. It reached Lu Moun- 
tain,”4) obviously having sailed down the Han River through Later Liang territory. Wu 
also despatched infantry and cavalry commanded by the duke of Ch’ang-hu, T’o-pa 
Ting,?>) to join forces with Hua Ch’iao in Ying province. But Ch’un-yii Liang in com- 
mand of Wu Ming-ch’e and others defeated Yii-wen Chih, T’o-pa Ting, and Hua Ch’iao 
in the same 9th month at T’un-k’ou. Hua Ch’iao fled to Chiang-ling, where he died. 
More than forty of his supporters were executed. T’o-pa Ting drowned. Peace between 
Ch’en and Northern Chou was officially restored not later than 571 (Ch’en shu 4:4a; 
5:7b; 9:12a—12b; 10:5b; 20:8a—10a; Chou shu 5:13a—13b; 48:12a; Nan shih 9:24b, 25a; 
66:18b; 67:5b; 68:7b; Pei shih 93:29b). 

On Feb.7, 568, K’ung Ying-che was enfeoffed as a marquis to uphold the sacrifices 
to Confucius (Ch’en shu 4:4b; Nan shih 9:25a). The Eastern Chin had granted an 
identical enfeoffment on June 20, 386. Is it to be assumed that the practice had 
meanwhile lapsed? Probably not. There are for instance no entries in Ch’en shu for 
heirs of the Southern Ch’i having been enfeoffed to uphold the sacrifices to their 
imperial ancestors. Yet, it had been the practice since Liu Sung times to grant such 
honours to the senior heirs of the two preceding dynasties. The ancient historians were 
not consistent, and some were more comprehensive than others. The Liu Sung, Southern 


23. She was the mother of Chih-che (Ch’en shu 7:5a; Nan shih 12:8). 
24. This is the Lu Mountain in Hu-pei. 
25. Chou shu and Nan shih render his name as Yiian Ting. 
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Ch’i, and Liang surely continued to honour Confucius by maintaining a noble line of 
his house. The Ch’en surely enfeoffed descendants of the Southern Ch’i, as it did for 
the Liang. Absence of information is no evidence that the custom was abandoned, only 
of negligence by the dynastic historian. 

On Feb.16, the emperor’s uncle Hsti was promoted to Grand Tutor (Ch’en shu 
4:4b; 5:2a; Nan shih 9:25a; 10:1b). 

The Empress Dowager, Shen Miao-jung, could not be pleased with Ch’en Hsu's 
rise to power at the expense of her son. Supposedly, she attempted to instigate an 
uprising against Hsu, supported by her other son Po-mao. It is recorded that she bribed 
a certain eunuch named Chiang Yii to entice one Chang An-kuo to rise with Chien-an 
commandery. The plot leaked out, and both Chiang Yu and Chang An-kuo were executed 
by Ch’en Hsii. To protect herself, Shen Miao-jung murdered all her attendants who 
were involved in the matter (Ch’en shu 7:4a—4b; 28:3b; Nan shih 12:7b; 65:7b). This is 
a very farfetched account. Chien-an commandery was situated in distant Fu-chien, and 
any uprising there would have had no immediate effect on Chien-k’ang. If Ch’en Hsti 
was to be overthrown, the Empress Dowager needed military support in the capital 
itself. The accusation against her was therefore most likely a false one, or, at best, an 
exaggeration, intended to vindicate Hsii’s subsequent action. 

On Dec.27, the Grand Empress Dowager,”*) Chang Yao-erh, assembled the officials 
in the Bright Hall and ordered Po-tsung to be demoted to king of Lin-hai, the Empress 
Wang to become Royal Consort of Lin-hai,?”) and Ch’en Hsii to be enthroned as emperor 
(Ch'en shu 4:5b-8a; 5:2a; 7:2b, 5a; Nan shih 9:25b-26a; 10:1b; 12:6b). She acted, of 
course, under pressure from Ch’en Hsii. Po-tsung was victim of a coup, and not the 
only one. His brother Po-mao was demoted from king of Shih-hsing to marquis of 
Wen-ma and ordered to take up quarters outside the palace city. On his way there, he 
was accosted and killed in his chariot by ”bandits”, aged 18 (Ch’en shu 28:4a; Nan shih 
65:7b). The "bandits” were, of course, assassins, sent by Hsu. 

This coup could only be justified by claiming that the young emperor was 
incompetent, and Hsii’s propagandists acted accordingly. It was given out that Emperor 
Wen had despaired of his son and had wished to make Hsti his successor, which only 
had been prevented by the latter’s adamant refusal. The dynastic historians reproduced 
this propaganda, stating that "the emperor was benevolent but weak” and did not have 
the capacity of "a ruler of man”, and that "at this time, the hopes of [the lands within] 
the Four Seas all attached themselves to the Eminent Founder (i.e.Hsti)” (Ch’en shu 
4:8a; 28:3b; Nan shih 9:26b). It is hard to see what leadership could be expected from 
a 15-year old boy. 

Po-tsung died, no doubt murdered, on Apr.22, 570. His son Chih-che inherited the 
kingdom (Ch’en shu 4:8a; 5:5a; 7:5a; Nan shih 10:2b; 12:8a).?°) 


26. Ch’en shu 4:5b uses the term "t’ai-hou”, an abbreviation which can be read as either Empress Dowager 
or Grand Empress Dowager. It would have been difficult for Ch’en Hsu to force Po-tsung’s actual mother, 
Shen Miao-jung, to dismiss him. Furthermore, Chang Yao-erh's biography (7:2b) states unequivocally that 
it was she who deposed Po-tsung. 

27. She died between 583 and 587 (Ch’en shu 7:5a; Nan shih 12:7b). 

28. According to Ch'en shu 4:8a, Po-tsung was 19 years old when he died. But if he was born in 554, he 
must have been 17. 7:5a obfuscates the dating further by stating that Chih-che succeeded his father in 569. 
4:8a, 5:5a, and Nan shih 10:2b agree, however, that Po-tsung died in 570. 
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THE REIGN OF EMPEROR HSUAN 
5969-582 


Ch’en Hsiti was born on Aug.6, 528, as the second son of Tao-t’an. He was a tall 
man, supposedly brave and good at riding and shooting (Ch’en shu 5:la; Nan shih 
10:1a). 

It may be that the coup of Dec.27, 568, had only been partially successful and that 
Hsii still had to overcome opposition from, perhaps, the high officials. It is otherwise 
hard to understand why he did not ascend the throne until Feb.5, 569. He was then 42 
years old and is in history known as Emperor Hsiian. On the day of his ascension, he 
demoted Shen Miao-jung from Empress Dowager to Empress Wen, and changed the 
title of Emperor Wu’s widow, Chang Yao-erh, from Grand Empress Dowager to Empress 
Dowager.?”) He enthroned the Lady Liu Ching-yen as empress, and made his eldest 
son Shu-pao, born by the empress, the heir-apparent. The second son, Shu-ling, was 
enfeoffed as king of Shih-hsing, to uphold the sacrifices to the new emperor’s father 
(Ch’en shu 5:2a, 3a; 6:1a; 7:2b, 4b, 5b; 36:1b; Nan shih 10:1b; 12:6b, 7b, 8a; 65:1 1a). 

On Aug. 1, the heir-apparent, Shu-pao, was given the Lady Shen Wu-hua as princi- 
pal wife (Ch’en shu 5:4a; 7:7a; Nan shih 10:2a). He was then 16 years old.°°) 

At the end of October, the General of the Guards of the Left, Ou-yang Ho, rebelled 
with Kuang province in Kuang-tung. He was a son of the Ou-yang Wei who on 557 had 
risen with others against Ch’en Pa-hsien (the future founder of the Ch’en dynasty). On 
Nov.9, the General of Chariots and Cavalry, Chang Chao-ta was sent against him. On 
Mar.21, 570, Chao-ta captured Ho and sent him to Chien-k’ang. He was there publicly 
decapitated (Ch’en shu 5:4b—5a; 11:9b; 12:10b; Nan shih 10:2a; 66:20b; 67:8a). 

On Apr.3, 570, Emperor Wu's widow, the Empress Dowager Chang Yao-erh, died, 
aged 65. Like her late husband, she may have been a practicing Buddhist, since she 
ordered that no animals be sacrificed at her funeral. On July 18, the Northern Ch’i sent 
envoys to condole on her death (Ch’en shu 5:5a; 7:2b-3a; 11:9b; Nan shih 10:2a, 2b; 
12:6b; 66:17a). 

During 570, the Ch’en attempted an attack on Later Liang. Chang Chao-ta was in 
chief command. The army reached Chiang-ling, burned the boats built by Hsiao K’uei, 
and succeeded by night to break into the suburbs of the city. But Northern Chou 
troops came to the rescue, and the assault failed (Ch’en shu 10:7b; 11:9b-10a; Nan 
shih 66:20b; 67:6b). 

On July 18, 571, the king of Chiang-yin, Hsiao Chi-ch’ing, was demoted for a 
crime. He had been enfeoffed in 558 to succeed the murdered former Emperor Ching 
of Liang as upholder of the sacrifices to that defunct dynasty. On Aug.1, Hsiao Yi was 
enfeoffed as his successor (Ch’en shu 5:7b; Nan shih 10:2b). 

In Northern Chou, Emperor Wu finally came into his own on Mar.30, 572, when 
he personally killed Yti-wen Hu and executed his sons and supporters (Chou shu 5:18b). 

Emperor Hsiian’s overt relations with Northern Ch’i and Northern Chou had been 
friendly since his enthronement. But he must have planned a major assault on Northern 
Ch’i as soon as he had become emperor, if not before, because the military preparations 


29. This was a logical step, following from the demotion of Shen Miao-jung, since there could only be a 
Grand Empress Dowager if there also was or had been a legitimate Empress Dowager. 
30. According to Ch’en shu 7:7a, this event took place in 571, in which case Shu-pao would have been 18. 
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for such a campaign necessarily took time. These are not mentioned in the sources, 
only the outbreak of the war. 573 was the year of conquests, with the Minister of 
Works, Wu Ming-ch’e, from May 3 in chief command (Chen shu 9:12b Nan shih 
10:3b; 66:22b). 

As so often is the case for the Six Dynasties, many battles were fought at obscure 
places which can no longer be identified. The victory sites of June 1, 23, 29, July 5, 8, 
20, 25, 30. Aug. 2 or 3, 18, Sep.30, Oct.6, 12, 22, 24, Nov.11, 28, Dec.5, 21, 27 and 28 
of 573, and of Jan.5, 12, and 27 3!) of 574 (Ch’en shu 5:11b—14a) are therefore uncertain. 
Nevertheless, the general outline of the operations can again be followed (Map 31). 

On May 24, 573, Lu Kuan-ta took Ta-hsien township. On June 10, a Northern Ch’i 
army was defeated by Huang Fa-ch’ti at Li-yang prefecture.*?) On June 14, Hsii Man 
took Shih-liang township. On June 19, Wa-liang township surrendered. On June 24, 
Hsti Man conquered Shu prefecture, the capital of Lu-chiang commandery. On June 
26, Huang Fa-ch’ti took Li-yang prefecture. On July 6, Jen Chung occupied the Eastern 
Pass. On July 13, Kua-pu surrendered. On Aug.4, Chan T’o took Hsin-ts’ai prefecture. 
A Northern Ch’i counterattack on Aug.17 was repelled by Chou Kuei (Ch’en shu 5:11b- 
12b; 11:3a; 31:7a; 66:17b; 67:21b). 

With these victories, the Ch’en armies had established a substantial beachhead 
north of the Yangtze. Then came the breakouts. On Sep.4, Wu Ming-ch’e, reached the 
important and well-fortified city of Shou-ch’un and conquered its suburbs. Further 
east, Shan-yang prefecture surrendered on Sep.13, and Hsii-yi prefecture on Sep.20. 
On Oct.20, Shen Shan-tu took the Ma-t’ou 73) township northeast of Shou-ch’un. On 
Nov.9, Lu T’ien-nien conquered the suburbs of Huang-ch’eng prefecture north of the 
Huai River (Ch’en shu 5:12b—13a; 9:13a; 66:22b). 

Shou-ch’un was defended by Wang Lin. The inner city fell on Nov.22, and Wang 
Lin and his chief officers were captured. Wu Ming-ch’e ordered them to be taken to 
the capital but then had a change of heart. As was customary throughout Chinese 
history, defeated troops were incorporated into the victorious armies, and among Wu 
Ming-ch’e’s soldiers were many who previously had served under Wang Lin. He had 
been a greatly loved leader, which made it possible that these men might come to his 
aid. Wu Ming-ch’e therefore sent attendants to catch up with Wang Ling and kill him, 
aged 48. His head was sent to the capital. So died the perhaps most popular man of his 
time (Ch’en shu 5:13b; 9:13b; Pei Ch’i shu 32:12a-12b; Nan shih 10:3b; 64:12a—12b, 
14a; 66:22b—23a).*4) 

A counterattack of the Northern Ch’i on Nov.24 was repelled by the General of 
the Guards of the Left, Fan Yi, at Ying-k’ou, just across the Huai River from Shou- 
ch’un. A second counterattack was defeated by the same general on Nov.28. On Mar.1, 
574, the city of Kuang-ling, which had been bypassed and must have been under siege, 
finally surrendered (Ch’en shu 5:13b—15a; 31:10a, 10b; Nan shih 67:24b). 

With these victories, the Ch’en armies had been able to push the border against 
Northern Ch’i all the way from the Yangtze to the Huai River. The Northern Chou had 
been nonbelligerent but on friendly terms with Ch’en (Ch’en shu 5:12a, 15a). It could 
only approve of a war which weakened its neighbour in the north. 

On Sep.30, 575,35) Ch’en won its last victory over Northern Ch’i, when Wu Ming- 


31. Correcting jen-wu to jen-tzu. 

32. This is the Li-yang in An-hui. 

33. I.e. the Ma-t’ou in An-hui. 

34. On Jan.8, 574, the heads of Hsiung T’an-lang, Liu Yi, Ch’en Pao-ying, Chou Ti, Wang Lin, and others 
were returned to their families (Nan shih 10:3b). 

35. Correcting jen-ch’en to jen-jung. 
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ch’e, who had crossed the Huai River, defeated enemy forces at Lii-liang (Ch’en shu 
5:17b; 9:14b; 16:6b—7a; Nan shih 10:4b; 66:23a—23b). 

577 was the year when the Northern Ch’i came to its end. War with Northern 
Chou had broken out in the fall of 575. The fighting soon turned in favour of the 
Northern Chou. The Last Ruler of Northern Ch’i abdicated on Feb.4, 577, in favour of 
his eldest son Heng and, as his father had done before him, assumed the title of Grand 
Supreme Emperor. Heng had been born in 570 and was therefore 8 years old when he 
was enthroned on Feb.4. He is known as the Young Ruler. But Emperor Wu of Northern 
Chou and his army reached Yeh on Feb.21 and took it within two days (Map 32). On 
Feb.23, Emperor Wu entered the city. The Young Ruler and his father fled eastward on 
different routes. Both were captured. The Young Ruler was brought before Emperor 
Wu on Feb.26, formally abdicated on Feb.28,°) and was conferred the title of duke of 
Wen. In 578, he was forced to commit suicide on the trumped-up charge that, although 
only 9 years old, he had planned to rebel.*’) As of Feb.28, 577, all of North China was 
therefore unified under the rule of the Northern Chou dynasty. According to Chou 
shu, the conquest had increased the Northern Chou state by 55 provinces, 162 
commanderies, 385 prefectures, 3,302,528 households, and 26,000,886 individuals. 
The two last numbers are, of course, far too low and reflect an unsuccessful census. 
Emperor Wu had only a little over one year to enjoy his victory. He fell ill on June 17, 
578, and died on June 21, aged 36. His temple name was Eminent Founder (Kao-tsu). 
Wu was on June 22 succeeded by his eldest son Ytin, born in 559 and therefore 20 
years old. This was Emperor Hsiian (Pei Ch’i shu 8:13a—-17a; Chou shu 6:12a—15a, 19b; 
7:la—1b; Pei shih 8:16b; 10:18b, 21a, 24a). 

In 577 or soon thereafter, the Later Liang emperor Hsiao K’uei paid an official 
visit to the Northern Chou court, at which occasion he was presented with concubines 
and singing girls from the palace of the deposed Last Ruler of Northern Ch’i (Chou shu 
48:13b-14a; Pei shih 93:30b). 

Having overrun and absorbed Northern Ch’i, the Northern Chou immediately 
attacked the Ch’en. On Nov.14, 577, Wu Ming-ch’e succeeded in crushing the Northern 
Chou general Liang Shih-yen at Lii-liang. But on Mar.20, 578, he was defeated and 
captured at the same locality. He died in Ch’ang-an at the age of 67. On Dec.14, 579, 
a Northern Chou army under Liang Shih-yen surrounded Shou-ch’un. The General in 
Command of the Centre, Fan Yi, the General of the Guards of the Left, Jen Chung, and 
the General Who Pacifies the North, Kao Wen-tsou were on Dec.17 sent against him. 
On Dec.29, the General-in-chief of the Central Guards and King of Shih-hsing, Shu- 
ling, second-eldest son of Emperor Hstian, was placed in chief command. But the 
Northern Chou forces could not be stopped, and by January 580, the territories north 
of the Yangtze which had been conquered in 573 and 574 were again lost (Ch’en shu 
5:20a, 20b, 25a—25b; 9:15a—15b; Nan shih 10:5a; 5b, 6a; 66:23b). 

Emperor Hstian of Northern Chou had abdicated in favour of his eldest son Yen on 
Apr.1, 579. Yen had been born 573, and thus was 7 years old. He was Emperor Ching. 
His father fell ill and died on June 22, 580, aged 22 (Chou shu 7:12b—13a; 8:1a; Pei shih 
10:25b, 31b). 

On Aug.31, 580, Northern Chou’s Duke of Jung-yang, Ssu-ma Hsiao-nan, defected 
to Ch’en. Emperor Hsiian gave him the honorary title of Minister of Works and enfeoffed 
him as duke of Sui. On Sep.9, he was placed in chief command of all naval forces. 
There were some further desertions to the south, as well as some border fighting, none 


36. Correcting the yi-hai of Pei Ch’i shu 8:16b and Pei shih 8:16b to chi-hai. 
37. His father had been executed at the end of 577 (Pei shih 10:21a). 
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of them significant (Ch’en shu 5:27a—27b, 28a; 31:7b; Nan shih 10:6b). 

581 was another momentous year in Chinese history. The most powerful man in 
Northern Chou was the Grand Chancellor and King of Sui, Yang Chien. His eldest 
daughter had been the first empress of Emperor Hsiian. On Feb.28, 581, he was made 
Chancellor of State. On Mar.4 of that year, he forced Emperor Ching to abdicate and 
himself ascended the throne that day as Emperor Wen of the Sui dynasty. Ching was 
murdered on July 10, aged 9. Eight years later, Emperor Wen was to reunify China 
(Chou shu 8:7b; 9:5b; Pei shih 10:31b; Sui shu 1:12b). 

On Feb.12, 582, Emperor Hsiian of Ch’en fell ill. He died on Feb. 17.78) On Mar. 16, 
he was conferred the temple name of Eminent Exemplar (Kao-tsung) (Ch’en shu 5:29b, 
30b; Nan shih 10:7a—7b). 

Emperor Hsitian had usurped the throne by a coup, executed with the brutality 
typical for the Six Dynasties. Thereafter, his reign had started well. But his attack on 
Northern Ch’i in 573 ended in utter failure. 


THE REIGN OF THE LAST RULER 
5982-589 


Ch’en Shu-pao was born in Chiang-ling on Dec.10, 553, as the eldest son of the 
future Emperor Hsiian and his principal wife Liu Ching-yen. When that city fell to the 
Western Wei in 555 and his father was taken as a prisoner to Ch’ang-an, he and his 
mother remained in Jang prefecture. From there, he was brought to Chien-k’ang in 
562. That year, he went briefly with his half brother Shu-ling as a hostage to Northern 
Chou. In 566, he was by Po-tsung (the Dismissed Emperor) appointed General Who 
Brings Repose to the Distance. In 568, he was by the same ruler made a Palace Cadet of 
the Heir-apparent and later that year also a Palace Attendant. After his father had 
usurped the throne, he was in 569 enthroned as heir-apparent. On Jan.3, 578, he moved 
into the Eastern Palace, which finally had been rebuilt, twenty-six years after its de- 
struction (Ch’en shu 5:20a; 6:1a; 7:5b; 36:la; Nan shih 10:5a, 7b-8a; 12:8a). 

Emperor Hsiian died on Feb.17, 582. The following day, Feb.18, Shu-pao’s next 
younger half brother, Shu-ling, attempted to murder him. Shu-ling obviously wished 
to enthrone himself, but the action was so poorly planned that it could not have much 
hope of success. While Shu-pao was prostrated before his father’s coffin, Shu-ling drew 
a hidden knife from his sleeve and slashed his brother’s nape of the neck. Shu-pao’s 
mother, the empress Liu Ching-yen, and his former wet nurse, the Baroness of Lo-an 
née Wu,*’) attempted to shield Shu-pao with their bodies. The empress was cut several 
times, while the Lady Wu grabbed Shu-ling’s elbow from behind. Shu-pao was able to 
rise, although Shu-ling held on to his clothes, and tore himself free. Shu-chien, a half 
brother of Shu-pao, and Shu-ling struggled with the latter for the knife and snatched it 
away from him. He then tied him to a pillar. Shu-pao had meanwhile escaped with the 
help of the Lady Wu. Shu-chien went in search of him to get instructions. Shu-ling, 
being a strong man, managed to free himself from the pillar, left the palace city through 
the Gate of the Cloud Dragon, and went by carriage to the East Administration. He 


38. According to Ch’en shu 5:29b and Nan shih 10:7a, he was 53 years old. But if he had been born in 528, 
he must have been 55. 
39. Imperial wet nurses often formed close bonds with their charges and were usually rewarded with titles. 
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there released prisoners incarcerated in the East Administration to fight for him, 
distributed gold and silver, and sent for infantry and cavalry under his command in 
Hsin-lin, southwest of the capital. He then put on armour, ascended the West Gate of 
the East Administration, addressed the populace, and invited it to join him. This proved 
fruitless. His summons to the kings of the imperial house and the high military leaders 
were also rejected. Only his first cousin, the king of Hsin-an, Po-ku, galloped to his aid. 
The court hurriedly sent for the General of the Guards of the Right, Hsiao Hui-ho, and 
his troops. Shu-ling offered to make him an Excellency, i.e. Minister over the Masses or 
Minister of Works, in exchange for his support. Hui-ho ignored this, captured several of 
Shu-ling’s officers, had them decapitated, and their heads held up to the defenders of 
the East Administration at the West Gate. Shu-ling’s last chance was to reach his troops 
at Hsin-lin. He killed his wife and concubines, seven women, by throwing them into a 
well and then fled with Po-ku and several hundred men through the South Gate of the 
East Administration. But the city gates had been closed, and they were unable to get 
out. Hsiao Hui-ho pursued them, and in the street fighting Shu-ling and Po-ku were 
killed between 9 and 11 a.m. Shu-ling was 29 years old,*°) Po-ku 28. All of Shu-ling’s 
sons were forced to commit suicide, Po-ku’s were demoted to commoners (Ch’en shu 
6:1b; 28:12b—13b; 31:4a; 36:4a—6a, 8a—8b; Nan shih 65:9b, 12b-—14a; 67:19a). 

On Feb.20, Shu-pao ascended the imperial throne, aged 30. Since he lost it in 589, 
he never received a posthumous title or temple name and is in history known as the 
Last Ruler. On Feb.28, he promoted his widowed mother, Liu Ching-yen, from Empress 
to Empress Dowager. At his request, she temporarily conducted the government for 
him until he had recovered (Ch’en shu 6:1b-2a; Nan shih 10:8a; 12:8b). 

The first two emperors of the Ch’en dynasty had been devout Buddhists. There is 
no record that Shu-pao’s father was inclined to that religion. Shu-pao was again a 
practicing Buddhist. On Mar.9, 582, he performed a Buddhist ceremony in the front 
hall of the Hall of the Grand Ultimate in the palace. On Oct.7 of that year, he repeated 
the ceremony and renounced the world in the same hall. On Dec.25, 585, he visited a 
Buddhist monastery, and performed still another ritual on Jan.14, 586 (Ch’en shu 6:6a, 
10a; Nan shih 10:8a, 8b, 10a). 

On Mar.4, Shu-pao made his principal wife, Shen Wu-hua the empress (Ch’en shu 
6:2a; 7:7a; Nan shih 10:8a; 12:9a). 

On May 30, Shu-pao enthroned his eldest son Yin as heir-apparent. He had been 
born on May 10, 573,‘') and consequently was 10 years old. His mother, the Lady Sun, 
had died in childbirth, and he was raised by the future empress Shen Wu-hua (Ch’en 
shu 5:11a; 6:5a; 7:7b; 28:24a; Nan shih 10:3b; 12:9a; 65:19b). 

Although his father was a Buddhist, Yin had received the usual Confucian education. 
At the age of 14, he was to begin a public expounding of the Classic of Filial Piety on 
Jan.4, 586, which lasted until Jan.11. This marathon performance obviously required 
prompting by his teachers (Ch’en shu 6:10a; 28:24a). 

In the 12th month of the Chinese year 583 (Jan.18—Feb.16, 584), the king of Ch’ang- 
sha, Shu-chien, was dismissed as Minister of Works. He was the brother of Shu-pao 
who had saved his life in 582. But friction had developed between the two, because 
Shu-pao resented Shu-chien’s increasing influence. The latter was in turn worried about 
his safety. In 583 he was denounced for engaging in black magic. An investigation brought 
it out that he had sacrificed to a four-legged demon (Mei) to seek good fortune. Also 


40. His birth date is not given but can be established from the fact that he was 16 in 569 (Ch’en shu 
36:1b). 
41. According to Ch’en shu 28:24a, he was born on Apr.16. 
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that he had had a mechanical puppet constructed which could salute and kneel, that 
he had dressed it up as a Taoist, and that he had sacrificed to it day and night, invoking 
curses on his brother. How much truth there is in these accusations is impossible to say. 
They could have been trumped up to get rid of him. In any event, he was imprisoned 
and about to be executed. But, in the end, Shu-pao pardoned him and contented himself 
with his dismissal (Ch’en shu 6:7b-8a; 28:14a; Nan shih 10:9b; 65:14b—15a). 

On Sep.2, 584, the heir-apparent, Yin, reached majority, aged 12 (Ch’en shu 6:8b; 
Nan shih 10:9b). 

On Apr.9, a certain Chang Ta-pao rebelled. He was defeated and killed on May 16 
by Ch’en Ching-hsiang, and his head was sent to the capital (Ch’en shu 6:9b; Nan shih 
10:9b-10a). 

In the 5th month of 585 (June 3-July 2), the emperor of Later Liang, Hsiao K’uei, 
died. Since 581, he had been a vassal of the Sui. On Apr.16, 581, he had congratulated 
on the enthronment of Emperor Wen of Sui. On June 3, 583, he had sent his heir- 
apparent, Tsung, on a complimentary visit to Ch’ang-an. On Feb.25, 584, he had even 
called on Emperor Wen in person. He was conferred the posthumous title of Emperor 
Ming and the temple name of Epochal Exemplar (Shih-tsung). His successor and last 
ruler of Later Liang was his son son Tsung (Ch’en shu 6:10a; Chou shu 48:14b-15a; Sui 
shu 1:14b, 18b, 20a, 21b; Nan shih 10:10a; Pei shih 93:31a). 

In 587, the ruler of Later Liang, was summoned to Ch’ang-an, where he payed 
court on Sep.25. On Oct.26, Emperor Wen abolished the Later Liang State and absorbed 
it into his own empire. Tsung was given the courtesy title of Pillar of State and enfeoffed 
as duke of Chti. He eventually died a natural death (Chou shu 48:15a—-15b; Pei shih 
93:32a Sui shu 1:23a, 24a). 

Not all of Later Liang’s high officials acquiesced in the abolition of their state. On 
Oct.25, 587, two of them requested permission to evacuate across the Yangtze, i.e. to 
join the Ch’en. These were the Grand Tutor, Prefect of the Masters of Writing, and 
King of An-p’ing, Hsiao Yen, and the General of the Central Army, Inspector of Ching 
province, and King of Yi-hsing, Hsiao Huan, obviously members of the imperial house. 
On the following day, they crossed with civilian and military officials, and many men 
and women. On Dec.10, Hsiao Yen was by Shu-pao appointed General Who Pacifies 
the East and Inspector of the important Yang province. Hsiao Huan was made a Gen- 
eral Who Keeps the East in Peace and Inspector of Wu province (Ch’en shu 6:13a—13b; 
15:4b; Sui shu 1:23b; Nan shih 10:10a—10b).‘) 

On July 1, 588, the heir-apparent, Yin, was dismissed and made king of Wu-hsing. 
He was replaced by Shu-pao’s fourth son, Shen, then 14 years old. The latter had been 
born by Shu-pao’s favourite concubine, the Honorable Consort Chang Li-hua. She had 
engineered the intrigue leading to the elevation of her son. Shu-pao actually planned 
to divorce Shen Wu-hua and make Chang Li-hua his empress, but this was superceded 
by events (Ch’en shu 6:14a; 7:8a; 28:23b, 24b; Nan shih 10:11a; 12:9a; 65:19b, 20a). 

While Shu-pao reigned in blissful ignorance, Emperor Wen of Sui prepared his 
great attack on him for the reunification of China. That this was launched in 588 is not 
accidental. With the disappearance of Later Liang as a semi-independent state in 587, 
the way was now open for a double-pronged assault from the north and west. On 
Apr.10, 588, Emperor Wen proclaimed his intention in an edict. On Nov.22, he started 
the war. The armies were under the nominal command of his 20-year old son, the king 


42. When the Sui forces had conquered Chien-k'ang in 589, Hsiao Yen and Hsiao Huan were executed for 
having defected to Ch’en instead of recognizing the Sui (Ch’en shu 7:8a). 
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of Chin, Yang Kuang. This was the future Emperor Yang. Six major units approached 
Chien-k’ang by land from the north, while navies sailed down the Yangtze from Ssu- 
ch’uan and down the Han River through what had been Later Liang territory. Local 
officials neglected to inform Shu-pao, and part of the enemy fleet reached Kuang-ling 
unbeknownst to the court. This means that the ships must have passed Chien-k’ang by 
night (Ch’en shu 6:15a—15b; Sui shu 2:1a—3a). 

On Jan.22, 589, the Yangtze was blanketed by heavy fog, favouring the invaders. 
The Sui general Ho-jo Pi crossed from Kuang-ling to Ching-k’ou (it fell on Jan.28), and 
Han Ch’in-hu 3) crossed further upriver to Ts’ai-shih on the southern shore. Chien- 
k’ang was consequently attacked in a pincer movement. It was only on Jan.23 that the 
court was alerted (Ch’en shu 6:15b; Nan shih 10:13b; Sui shu 2:3b). 

On Jan.24, Shu-pao held a court conference. Opinions were divided. The General 
of Agile Cavalry, Hsiao Hui-ho urged a counterattack. The General-in-chief Who 
Maintains the East in Peace, Jen Chung, argued that the Palace City should be firmly 
protected, and that a naval force shut cut off the enemy from his supplies. Shu-pao 
approved a compromise. On the following day, Jan.25, the first offensive and defensive 
steps were taken. These proved unsuccessful, and the Sui forces won victories on Jan.27 
and 28. Shu-pao ordered his brother, the General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry and Minis- 
ter over the Masses, Shu-ying, Hsiao Hui-ho, the General and Commissioner over the 
Army, Fan Yi, the General of the Central Army, Lu Kuang-ta, and the General Who Is 
Loyal and Fierce, K’ung Fan, to take up positions around the capital. On Feb.5, they 
were joined by Jen Chung who encamped at the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird, 
directly south of Chien-k’ang (Ch’en shu 6:15b—16a; 31:4b—5Sa; 31:8a; Nan shih 10:13b; 
67:16b, 19b, 22a). 

On Feb.7,“4) Ho-jo Pi reached Chung (Chiang) Mountain northeast of the capital, 
captured Hsiao Hui-ho, and proceeded to the White Earth Ridge east of it. He there 
defeated Lu Kuang-ta on Feb.10, occupied the Park of Joyful Roaming northeast of 
Chien-k’ang, reached the Palace City, and burned down the Northern Lateral Gate. At 
the same time, Han Ch’in-hu reached the Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird. Jen 
Chung surrendered to him and admitted his troops across the bridge. These entered 
the Palace City through the Southern Lateral Gate. With few exceptions, the military 
and civilian officials now surrendered (Ch’en shu 6:16a—16b; 31:5b, 8a, 8b, 15b; Nan 
shih 10:14a; 67:16b—17a, 20a, 22b; Sui shu 2:3b). 

When Shu-pao learned that the enemy had entered the palace grounds, he fled to 
the harem quarters and there wished to hide in a well together with his favourite 
concubines, the Honourable Consort Chang Li-hua and the Honourable Lady K’ung. 
The supervisor of the Masters of Writing, Yiian Hsien, remonstrated in vain. Hsia-hou 
Kung-yiin, probably a eunuch, interposed himself and was pushed aside. Shu-pao with 
his concubines then secreted himself in the well. They were there found by Sui soldiers 
during the night and hauled out. Shu-pao was placed under guard in the Hall of Virtuous 
Instruction. Yang Kuang entered Chien-k’ang on Feb.12 and had Chang Li-hua 
decapitated. In contrast to Shu-pao’s craven behaviour, the Empress Shen Wu-hua and 
the 15-year old heir-apparent Shen had awaited the Sui soldiers with dignity and were 
treated by them with respect (Ch’en shu 6:16b-17a; 7:8b; 28:3b; 31:5b; Nan shih 
10:14a—14b; 12:1 1a; 65:19b). 

On Mar.27, Ch’en Shu-pao, the members of the former imperial house, and the 


43. Nan shih gives his name throughout as Han Ch’ in. 
44. Sui shu 2:3b gives the date as Feb.2. 
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officials left Chien-k’ang, most of them forever, and were brought to Ch’ang-an. Among 
them were the former empresses Shen Miao-jung, Liu Ching-yen, and Shen Wu-hua, 
the former heir-apparent Ch’en Chih-che, Shu-pao’s sons Yin, Ni, Yen, Shen, Chien, 
Chih, Ching, Chuang, Ch’tian, Fan, and T’ien, his brothers Shu-ying, Shu-chien, Shu- 
ch’ing, Shu-ming, Shu-ch’i, Shu-piao, Shu-chung, Shu-yen, Shu-ta, Shu-hsiung, Shu- 
yu, Shu-p’ing, Shu-ao, Shu-hstian, Shu-mu, Shu-chien,**) Shu-ch’eng, Shu-hsing, Shu- 
shao, Shu-ch’un, Shu-mo, Shu-hsien, Shu-tan, Shu-lung, Shu-jung, and Shu-k’uang, his 
first cousins Po-kung, Po-jen, Po-yi, Po-li, and Po-chih, Po-shan’s son Chiin-fan, and his 
second cousin Fang-t’ai (Ch’en shu 6:17; 7:4b, 5a, 6b, 7b; 28:7b, 8a, 8b, 9b, 10a, 11b, 
14b, 15a, 16a, 17b, 18a, 20a, 20b, 21a, 21b, 22a, 22b, 23b, 24b, 25a, 25b, 26a, 26b; Nan 
shih 10:14b-15a; 12:7b, 8a; 65:5b, 8b, 9b, 10a; 15a, 15b, 16a, 16b, 17a, 17b, 18a, 18b, 
19a, 19b, 20a, 20b, 21a). 

Shu-pao later lived in Lo-yang and died there on Dec.16, 604, aged 52 (Ch’en shu 
6:17a). He had been an incompetent and ultimately undignified ruler. 

Shen Miao-jung returned to south of the Yangtze in 605 or soon thereafter and 
died there (Ch’en shu 7:4b; 12:7b). 

Liu Ching-yen died in Lo-yang in 615, aged 83 (Ch’en shu 7:6b; Nan shih 12:8b).*) 

Shen Wu-hua returned south in about 618, became a Buddhist nun, and died soon 
after 627 (Nan shih 12:9a). 


Many of the former princes were appointed to offices in the Sui bureaucracy. 


The Ch’en had been a dynasty without distinction. The throne was usurped twice, 
by Emperors Wen and Hsiian, whose actions were not justified by the accomplishments 
of their reigns. Above all, Hstian committed the grievous error of attacking the Northern 
Ch’i. This weakened the latter to the point where it could not withstand its conquest 
by the Northern Chou in 577. The military situation was thereafter identical to the 
one which had prevailed from 264. Then, the Wei had conquered Shu-Han and the Wu 
State had thereafter been confronted in the north and west by a single enemy, first the 
Wei and from 266 the Western Chin. This had doomed the Wu and led to China's 
reunification in 280. From 577, the Ch’en State, once more, was threatened by a single 
enemy from the north and west. Again, the reunification of China was only a question 
of time. It could have been realized by the Northern Chou, had it lasted beyond 581. It 
so happened that it was achieved by the Sui. On Feb.10, 589, the period of the Six 


Dynasties had come to its ignominious end. 


45. Radical 9. 
46. According to Nan shih, she died in 616. 
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I. THE 28 SONS OF EMPEROR 
HSIAO-WU OF LIU SUNG 


(Text references are only given where they are not found in the main text.) 


Tzu-yeh: The First Dismissed Emperor. Killed Jan.1, 466. 

Tzu-shang: On Feb.3, 456, enfeoffed as king of Hsi-yang. On May 2, 461, transferred to 
the Yii-chang kingdom (Sung shu 6:12b, 23b; 80:2a, 2b; Nan shih 2:16a, 19a; 
14:28a).') Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide on Jan.2, 466. 

Tzu-hsiin: On Mar.5, 460, enfeoffed as king of Chin-an (Sung shu 6:21b; 80:3b; Nan 
shih 2:18a; 14:28b). Killed by Emperor Ming in 466, aged 11. 

Tzu-sui: On May 9, 458, enfeoffed as king of An-lu to continue the line and uphold the 
sacrifices to Emperor Wu’s 5th son, Yi-kung.”) On Jan.8, 466, transferred to the 
Chiang-hsi kingdom (Sung shu 6:16b; 8:3b; 61:26b; Nan shih 2:17a; 3:1b). 
Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide in 466, aged 11. 

Tzu-shen: Died early. 

Tzu-fang: On Mar.5, 460, enfeoffed as king of Hstin-yang. On Apr.11, 466, by Emperor 
Ming demoted to marquis of Tzu-fang, then to commoner, and thereafter sent into 
exile (Sung shu 6:21b: 80:5a, 6a-6b; Nan shih 2:18a; 14:29a, 29b). On Oct.25, 
466, forced to commit suicide, aged 11. 

Tzu-hsii: On Mar.5, 460, enfeoffed as king of Li-yang. On Nov.7, 461, transferred to 
the Lin-hai kingdom (Sung shu 6:21b, 25a—-25b; 80:7a; Nan shih 2:18a, 19b; 14:29b). 
Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide in 466, aged 11. 

Tzu-luan: On Mar.5, 460, enfeoffed as king of Hsiang-yang. On Oct.28, 460, trans- 
ferred to the Hsin-an kingdom (Sung shu 6:21b, 22b; 80:8a; Nan shih 2:18a, 18b; 
14:29b). On Oct.16, 465, by the First Dismissed Emperor demoted to commoner 
and forced to commit suicide, aged 10. Posthumously, enfeoffed as king of Shih- 
ping (Sung shu 80:11b; Nan shih 14:30a). 

Tzu-jen: On Aug.25, 461, enfeoffed as king of Yung-chia (Sung shu 6:24b; 80:12a; Nan 
shih 2:19a; 14:30a. Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide on Oct.25, 466, 
aged 10. 

Tzu-feng: Died early. 

Tzu-chen: On Aug.25, 461, enfeoffed as king of Shih-an (Sung shu 6:24b; 80:13a; Nan 
shih 2:19a; 14:30a). Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suiced on Oct.25, 466, 
aged 10. 

Tzu-hsiian: Died early. 

Tzu-yiian: On Apr.24, 462, enfeoffed as king of Shao-ling (Sung shu 6:26b; 80:13b; 
Nan shih 2:19b; 14:30a). Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide in 466, aged 
9. 

Tzu-yii:*) Born 458, died a natural death in 459. Posthumously, enfeoffed as king of 
Ch’i (Sung shu 80:14a; Nan shih 14:30b). 


1. Nan shih 14:28a dates the transfer 462. 

2. Yi-kung’s son Jui (killed 453) had been posthumously enfeoffed as king of An-lu (Sung shu 61:26b). 
3. Sung shu 80:1b, in contrast to 80:14a and Nan shih 14:27b, 30a, calls him Tzu-shih. This is an error. Tzu- 
shih was a younger brother of Yii. 
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Tzu-heng: Died early. 

Tzu-meng: On Sep.21, 463, enfeoffed as king of Huai-nan (Sung shu 6:30b; 80:14a; 
Nan shih 2:20b; 14:30b). Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide on Oct.25, 
466, aged 8. 

Tzu-k’uang: Died early. 

Tzu-ch’an: On Oct.22, 463, enfeoffed as king of Lin-ho. On Jan.14, 466, transferred to 
the Nan-p’ing kingdom to continue the line and uphold the sacrifices to Emperor 
Wen’s 4h son, Sho (Sung shu 6:30b; 8:5b; 72:4b; Nan shih 2:20b). Forced by Emperor 
Ming to commit suicide on Oct.25, 466. 

Tzu-yiin: On Aug.27, 462, enfeoffed as king of Chin-ling. Died, aged 4, before the 
ceremony was completed (Sung shu 6:27a; 80:14b; Nan shih 2:20a; 14:30b). 

Tzu-wen: Died early. 

Tzu-yii:*) Enfeoffed as king of Chin-hsi. On Jan.14, 466, transferred to the Lu-ling 
kingdom to continue the line of and uphold the sacrifices to Emperor Wu’s second 
son Yi-chen (Sung shu 61:9b). Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide on 
Oct.25, 466. 

Tzu-shih: In 463, enfeoffed as king of Nan-hai (Sung shu 80:14b; Nan shih 14:30b). 
Killed by the First Dismissed Emperor in 465, aged 6. 

Tzu-hsiao: Born 461, died a natural death in 464. Posthumously enfeoffed as king of 
Huai-yang (Sung shu 80:15a; Nan shih 14:30b) 

Tzu-yung: Died early. 

Tzu-ch’ii: Killed by Emperor Ming in 466, aged 4 or less. 

Tzu-ch’i: Killed by Emperor Ming in 466, aged 4 or less. 

Tzu-ssu:>) On Oct.22, 463, enfeoffed as king of Tung-p’ing to continue the line and 
uphold the sacrifices to Emperor Wen’s 16th son Hsiu-ch’ien (Sung shu 6:31b; 
80:15a; Nan shih 2:21a; 14:30b). Forced by Emperor Ming to commit suicide in 
466, aged 4. 

Tzu-yiieh: Killed by Emperor Ming in 466, aged 4 or less. 


I]. THE 19 SONS OF EMPEROR 
KAO OF SOUTHERN CH’! 


Che: Emperor Wu. Died Aug.27, 493, aged 54. 

Ni: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Yii-chang. Died May 27, 492, aged 49 (Nan 
Ch’i shu 2:5b; 3:21a; 22:3b, 14b; Nan shih 4:15b; 42:7a). 

Ying: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Lin-ch’uan. Died Mar.5, 489, aged 32 (Nan 
Ch’i shu 2:5b; 3:17a; 35:2a, 2b; Nan shih 4:14b, 24a). 

Huang: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Ch’ang-sha. Died July 6, 490, aged 31 
(Nan Ch’i shu 2:14b; 35:4b; Nan shih 4:14b, 24b). 

Pi: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Wu-ling. Died Apr.27, 494, aged 28 (Nan Ch’i 
shu 2:56; 4:4a; Nan shih 4:14b; 5:2a; 35:7a). 


4. Radical 159. 
5. Sung shu 6:31b says that Tzu-ssu was the 17th son, when he actually was the 27th. That is obviously 
scribal error. 
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Hao: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of An-ch’eng. Died 491, aged 24 (Nan Ch’i shu 
2:5b; 35:7b Nan shih 4:14b, 24a). 

Ch’iang: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of P’o-yang (Nan Ch’i shu 2:5b; Nan shih 
4:14b). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Oct.26, 494, aged 26. 

Shuo: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Kuei-yang (Nan Ch’i shu 2:5b; Nan shih 
4:14b). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Nov.11, 494, aged 25. 

Chien: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Kuang-hsing.£) When the name of that 
commandery was changed to Shih-hsing, the title was correspondingly adjusted. 
Died 491, aged 21 (Nan Ch'i shu 2:6a; 35:10a; Nan shih 4:14b 

Chiin: In 479, enfeoffed as king of Heng-yang to uphold the sacrifices to Emperor 
Kao’s elder brother Tao-tu (Nan Ch’i shu 45:1b; Nan shih 4:14b; 41:1b). Killed by 
the future Emperor Ming on Nov.11, 494, aged 22. 

Feng: On Mar.1, 481, enfeoffed as king of Chiang-hsia (Nan Ch’i shu 2:9a; 35:1 1a; 
Nan shih 4:15b). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Nov.11, 494, aged 20. 

Jui: On Feb.5, 483, enfeoffed as king of Nan-p’ing (Nan Ch’i shu 3:6a; Nan shih 4:22a). 
Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Oct.28, 494, aged 19. 

K’eng: On Feb.5, 483, enfeoffed as king of Yi-tu (Nan Ch’i shu 3:6a; Nan shih 4:22a). 
Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Oct.28, 494, aged 18. 

Ch’iu: On Mar.18, 486,’) enfeoffed as king of Chin-hsi (Nan Ch’i shu 3:12b; Nan shih 
4:23b). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Oct.28, 494, aged 16. 

Hsiian: On Mar.18, 486, enfeoffed as king of Ho-tung (Nan Ch’i shu 3:12b; Nan shih 
4:23b). Killed by Emperor Ming on Mar.3, 498, aged 19. 


4 sons died early, before receiving enfeoffments. 


III. THE 23 SONS OF 
EMPEROR WU OF SOUTHERN CH’] 


Ch’ang-mao: On July 18, 479, enfeoffed as king of Nan. On July 2, 482, made heir- 
apparent. Died on Feb.26, 493, aged 36 (Nan Ch’i shu 2:6a; 3:4a; 21:1b, 3b; Nan 
shih 4:14b, 21a; 44:2a, 2b, 4b). 

Tzu-liang: On July 14, 482, enfeoffed as king of Ching-ling Died a natural death on 
May 4, 494, aged 35 (Nan Ch’i shu 3:4b; 40:4b, 13a; Nan shih 4:21a; 5:2a; 44:6a). 

Tzu-ch’ing: On July 14, 482, enfeoffed as king of Lu-ling (Nan Ch'i shu 3:4b; Nan shih 
4:21a). Killed by the future Emperor Ming in 494, probably on Oct.28, aged 27. 

Tzu-hsiang: On Apr.16, 488, enfeoffed as king of Pa-tung (Nan Ch’i shu 40:18a; Nan 
shih 44:11a). By his father forced to commit suicide on Sep.26, 490, aged 22. 

Tzu-ching: On July 14, 482, enfeoffed as king of An-lu (Nan Ch'i shu 3:4b; Nan shih 
4:21a). Killed by the future Emperor Ming in 494, probably on Oct.28, aged 23. 

Tzu-mao: On July 14, 482, enfeoffed as king of Chin-an (Nan Ch’i shu 3:4b; Nan shih 
4:21a). Killed by the future Emperor Ming in 494, probably on Oct.28, aged 23. 

Tzu-lung: On July 14, 482, enfeoffed as king of Sui (Nan Ch’i shu 3:4b; Nan shih 
4:21a). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Oct.26, 494, aged 21. 


6. Nan Ch'i shu 2:6a wrongly writes Kuang-ling. 
7. Correcting 2nd month to Ist month. 
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Tzu-chen: On July 14, 482, enfeoffed as king of Chien-an (Nan Ch’i shu 3:4b; Nan 
shih 4:21b). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Nov.11, 494, aged 19. 

Tzu-ming: On Feb.5, 483, enfeoffed as king of Wu-ch’ang. 485/86 transferred to the 
Hsi-yang kingdom (Nan Ch'i shu 3:6a; 40:26b; Nan shih 4:22a, 23a; 44:16a). 
Killed by Emperor Ming on Aug.1, 494, aged 17. 

Tzu-han: On Feb.5, 483, enfeoffed as king of Nan-hai (Nan Ch’i shu 3:6a; 6:7a; 40:27a; 
Nan shih 4:22a; 44:16a). Killed by Emperor Ming on Aug.1, 495, aged 17. 

Tzu-lun: On Aug.20, 484, enfeoffed as king of Pa-ling (Nan Ch’i shu 3:8b; Nan shih 
4:22b). Killed by the future Emperor Ming on Nov.11, 494, aged 16. 

Tzu-chen:®) On Feb.20, 486, enfeoffed as king of Shao-ling (Nan Ch’i shu 3:11b; Nan 
shih 4:23a). Killed by Emperor Ming on Aug.1, 495, aged 15. 

Tzu-yiieh: On Apr.26, 489, enfeoffed as king of Lin-ho (Nan Ch’i shu 3:17b; 40:28b; 
Nan shih 4:24b). Killed by Emperor Ming on Mar.3, 498, aged 14. 

Tzu-wen: In 489,°) enfeoffed as king of Shu. On Oct.27, 495, transferred to the Hsi- 
yang kingdom (Nan Ch’i shu 6:7b; 40:29a; Nan shih 5:10b). Killed by Emperor 
Ming on Mar.3, 498, aged 14. 

Tzu-chiin: On Apr.26, 489, enfeoffed as king of Kuang-han.!°) On Oct.27, 494, transfer- 
red to the Heng-yang kingdom, presumably to uphold the sacrifies the Hsiao Tao- 
tu. (Nan Ch’i shu 3:17b; 6:7b Nan shih 4:24b; 5:10b). Killed by Emperor Ming on 
Mar.3, 498, aged 14. 

Tzu-lin: On Apr.26, 489, enfeoffed as king of Hstian-ch’eng. On Jan.11, 491,!") trans- 
ferred to the Nan-k’ang kingdom '*) (Nan Ch’i-shu 3:17b; 40:29a; Nan shih 4:24b, 
25a). Killed by Emperor Ming on Mar.3, 498, aged 14. 

Tzu-min: On Apr.26, 489, enfeoffed as king of Yi-an. Transferred to the Yung-yang 
kingdom.'3) (Nan Ch'i shu3:17b; Nan shih 4:24b; 41:2b). Killed by Emperor Ming 
on Mar.3, 498, aged 14. 

Tzu-chien: On Jan.11, 491, enfeoffed as king of Hsiang-tung (Nan Ch’i shu 3:20a; Nan 
shih 4:25a). Killed by Emperor Ming on Mar.3, 498, aged 13. 

Tzu-hsia: Not before 493 |) enfeoffed as king of Nan (Nan Ch’i shu 6:10b; 40:29b; 
Nan shih 5:12a; 44:19a). Killed by Emperor Ming on Mar.3, 498, aged 7 


4 sons died early, before receiving enfeoffments. 


8. Radical 154. 

9. Probably on Apr.26, as four of his brothers. 

10. Correcting the Shu-han of Nan Ch’i shu 40:29a to Kuang-han in accordance with Nan Ch’i shu 6:7b. 
11. Correcting the 11th month of Nan shih 4:25a to 12th month, in accordance with Nan Ch’i shu 3:20a. 
12. Nan Ch’i shu 40:29a says that he was made a duke which is an error for king. See Nan Ch’i shu 6:1 0b. 
13. According to Nan Ch'i shu 40:2b; 45:1b—2a and Nan shih 41:2b; 44:1b, Emperor Ming transferred the 
king of Yung-yang, Tzu-min, at an unspecified time to the Heng-yang kingdom to uphold the sacrifices to 
Hsiao Tao-tu. But Nan Ch'i shu 6:10a, 10b and Nan shih 5:12a agree that when Tzu-chiin and Tzu-min 
were killed on Mar.3, 498, the former was still king of Heng-yang and the latter still king of Yung-yang. 
Conceivably, Tzu-min had been transferred to replace Tzu-chiin and the ceremony had not yet been completed 
when both were killed. 


14. The Nan kingdom became vacant that year, when Chao-yeh was promoted to heir-apparent. 
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IV. THE 20 SONS OF 
EMPEROR CHIEN-WEN Of LIANG 


Ta-ch’i: On July 13, 549, made heir-apparent. Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 29."*) 

Ta-hsin: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Hstin-yang (Liang shu 4:3a, 44:2a; Nan 
shih 8:1b; 54:2b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 29. 

Ta-k’uan: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Chiang-hsia. (Liang shu 4:3a; Nan shih 
8:1b; 54:3b). In 550 by future Emperor Yiian enfeoffed as king of Lin-ch’uan. Still 
alive in 556. 

Ta-lin: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Nan-hai (Liang shu 4:3a; 44:3b; Nan shih 
8:1b; 54:3b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 25. 

Ta-lien: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Nan (Liang shu 4:3a—3b; 44:5a; Nan shih 
8:1b; 54:4b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 25. 

Ta-ch’un: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of An-lu (Liang shu 4:3b; 44:5b; Nan shih 
8:1b; 54:4b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 22. 

Ta-ch’eng: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Shan-yang (Liang shu 4:3b; Nan shih 
8:1b; 54:5a). In 550 by future Emperor Yuan enfeoffed as king of Kuei-yang. Still 
alive in 556. 

Ta-feng: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Yi-tu (Liang shu 4:3b; Nan shih 8:1b; 
54:5a). In 550, by future Emperor Yiian enfeoffed as king of Ju-nan. Survived until 
at least 580. 

Ta-ya: Died in 549, aged I7, before being enfeoffed as king (Liang shu 44:5b; Nan shih 
54:5a). 

Ta-chuang: On July 18, 549, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-hsing (Nan shih 8:1b; 54:5b)."°) 
Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 18. 

Ta-chiin: In Nov. 550, enfeoffed as king of Hsi-yang (Liang shu 4:6a; 44:6a; Nan shih 
8:2b; 54:5b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 13. 

Ta-wei: In Nov. 550, enfeoffed as king of Wu-ning (Liang shu 4:6a; 44:6b; Nan shih 
8:2b; 54:5b). Killed by Hou Ching inh 551, aged 13. 

Ta-hsiin: Died in 549, aged 10, before being enfeoffed as king (Nan shih 54:6a). 

Ta-ch’iu: In Nov. 550, enfeoffed as king of Chien-an (Liang shu 4:6a; 44:6b; Nan shih 
8:2b; 54:5b).!7) Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 11. 

Ta-hsin:!*) In Nov.550, enfeoffed as king of Yi-an (Liang shu 4:6a; 44:7a; Nan shih 8:2b; 
54:5b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 11. 

Ta-chih: In Nov.550, enfeoffed as king of Sui-chien (Liang shu 4:6a; 44:7b; Nan shih 
8:2b; 54:5b). Killed by Hou Ching in 551, aged 10. 

Ta-huan: In Nov. 550, enfeoffed as king of Lo-liang. Same year, by future Emperor 
Ming enfeoffed as king of Chin-hsi. Survived the fall of Chiang-ling and died in 
early Sui times (Liang shu 4:6a; Nan shih 8:2b; 54:6b; Chou shu 42:7b-11b). 


3 sons died early, before receiving enfeoffments. 


15. Liang shu 8:10a and Nan shih 54:1b give his age at death as 28. But since he was born on June 10, 523 
(Liang shu 8:9b), he must have been 29. 
16. Liang shu only mentions Ta-chuang’s enfeoffment in his biography, and there dates it 550 (44:6a). But 
on Aug.25, 549, Ta-chuang is already refered to as king of Hsin-hsing (Liang shu 4:3a). 

The biographies of Ta-hsin, Ta-lien, and Ta-ch'un also misdate the enfeoftfments 550 (Liang shu 44:2a, 
3b, 5a, 5b, 6a; Nan shih 54:2b, 3b, 4b, 5b). 
17. Nan shih 54:6a miswrites the name of the fief as Chien-p'ing. Immediately thereafter, it gives it correctly 
as Chien-an. 


18. Radical 72. 
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V. THE 13 SONS OF 
EMPEROR WEN OF CH’EN 


Po-tsung: The Dismissed Emperor. Died Apr.22, 570, aged 17. 

Po-mao: On Oct.12, 559, enfeoffed as king of Shih-hsing to uphold the sacrifices to his 
grandfather Tao-t’an. Murdered 568 !9) (Ch’en shu 3:4b; 28:2a; Nan shih 9:20a; 
65:7b). 

Po-shan: On Aug. 13, 560, enfeoffed as king of Fan-yang. Died 589, aged 40 (Ch’en shu 
3:9b; 28:4b, 6a; Nan shih 9:21a; 65:7b, 8a). 

Po-ku: On Oct.9, 565, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-an (Ch’en shu 3:19a; 36:6b; Nan shih 
9:23b, 65:8b, 9b). Killed on Feb.18, 582. 

Po-kung:On Oct.9, 565, enfeoffed as king of Chin-an. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
3:19a; 28:7a; Nan shih 9:23b; 65:9b). 

Po-hsin: On May 16, 560, enfeoffed as king of Heng-yang. Died 589 at unknown age 
(Ch’en shu 3:8a; 28:7b, 8a; Nan shih 9:20b). 

Po-jen: On Oct.9, 565, enfeoffed as king of Lu-ling. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
3:19a; 28:8a; Nan shih 9:23b; 65:9b). 

Po-yi: On Oct.9, 565, enfeoffed as king of Chiang-hsia. Died 589, en route to Ch’ang- 
an (Ch’en shu 3:19a; 28:8b; Nan shih 9:23b; 65:10b). 

Po-li: On Jan.13, 566, enfeoffed as king of Wu-ling. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 3:19a; 
28:8b, 9b; Nan shih 9:23b; 65:10a). 

Po-chih: On Sep.6, 568, enfeoffed as king of Yung-yang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
4:5b; 28:9b, 10a; Nan shih 9:25b; 65:10a). 

Po-mou: On Sep.6, 568, enfeoffed as king of Kuei-yang. Died 583 at unknown age 
(Ch’en shu 4:5b; 28:10a; Nan shih 9:25b). 


2 sons died early. 


VI. THE 42 SONS OF 
EMPEROR HSUAN OF CH’EN 


Shu-pao: The Last Ruler. Died 604, aged 52. 

Shu-ling: On Feb.5, 569, enfeoffed as king of Shih-hsing to uphold the sacrifices to his 
grandfater Tao-t’an (Ch’en shu 5:2a; 36:1b; Nan shih 10:1b; 65:11a). Killed on 
Feb.18, 582. 

Shu-ying: On Feb.13, 569, enfeoffed as king of Yii-chang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
5:4a; 28:1la, 11b; Nan shih 10:2a; 65:14a). 

Shu-chien: On Feb.13, 569, enfeoffed as king of Ch’ang-sha. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 5:4a; 28:12a, 14b; Nan shih 10:2a; 65:14a, 15a). 

Shu-ch’ing: On Mar.12, 572, enfeoffed as king of Chien-an. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 5:8a; 28:14b, 15a; Nan shih 10:3a; 65:15a). 

Shu-ming: On Jan.21, 574, enfeoffed as king of Yi-tu. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
5:14a; 28:15a, 15b; Nan shih 10:3b; 65:15a). 


19. Both Ch’en shu 28:4a and Nan shih 65:7b give his age at death as 18. But since Po-mao was a full 
younger brother of Po-tsung, who in 568 was either 17 or 15 years old, his age must have been less. 
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Shu-hsien: On Jan.21, 574, enfeoffed as king of Ho-tung. Died 580, aged 13 (Ch’en shu 
5:14a; 28:15b; Nan shih 10:3b; 65:15b). 

Shu-ch’i: On Dec.6, 575, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-ts’ai. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
5:18a; 28:16a; Nan shih 10:4b; 65:15b). 

Shu-wen: On Dec.6, 575, enfeoffed as king of Chin-hsi. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
5:18a; 28:16a, 17b; Nan shih 10:4b; 65:15b, 16a). 

Shu-piao: On Oct.18, 576, enfeoffed as king of Huai-nan. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
5:19a; 28:17b; Nan shih 10:4b; 65:16a). 

Shu-chung:”’) On Mar.2, 582, enfeoffed as king of Shih-hsing (succeeding his late elder 
half brother Shu-ling) to uphold the sacrifices to his grandfather Tao-t’an. Died in 
Sui times (Ch’en shu 6:2a; 28:18a; Nan shih 10:8a; 65:16b). 

Shu-yen: On Mar.6, 582, enfeoffed as king of Hsiin-yang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:2a; 28:18a; Nan shih 65:16b). 
Shu-shen: On Mar.6, 582, enfeoffed as king of Ytieh-yang. Executed by the Sui forces 
in 589, aged 18 (Ch’en shu 6:2b; 28:18b, 20a; Nan shih 10:8a; 65:16b, 17a). 
Shu-ta: On Mar.6, 582, enfeoffed as king of Yi-yang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 6:2b, 
28:20a; Nan shih 10:8a; 65:17a). 

Shu-hsiung:?'!) On Mar.6, 582, enfeoffed as king of Pa-shan. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:2b; 28:20b; Nan shih 10:8a; 65:17b). 

Shu-yii: On Mar.6, 582, enfeoffed as king of Wu-ch’ang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:2b; 28:20b; Nan shih:10:8a; 65:17b). 

Shu-p’ing: On Nov.22, 583,77) enfeoffed as king of Hsiang-tung. Died in Sui times 
(Ch’en shu 6:7b; 28:20b; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:17b). 

Shu-ao: On Nov.22, 583, enfeoffed as king of Lin-ho. Died in Sui times (Ch'en shu 
6:7b; 28:20b, 21a; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:17b). 

Shu-hsiian: On Nov.22, 583, enfeoffed as king of Yang-shan. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:7b; 28:21a; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:17b) 

Shu-mu: On Nov.22, 583, enfeoffed as king of Hsi-yang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:7b; 28:21a; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:18a). 

Shu-chien:”?) On Dec.8, 583,24) enfeoffed as king of Nan-an. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:7b; 28:21a; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:18a). 

Shu-ch’eng: On Dec.8, 583, enfeoffed as king of Nan. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:7b; 28:21b; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:18a). 

Shu-hsing: On Dec.8, 583, enfeoffed as king of Yiian-ling. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:7b; 28:21b; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:18a). 

Shu-shao: On Dec.8, 583, enfeoffed as king of Yiieh-shan. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:7b; 28:21b; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:18a). 

Shu-ch’un: On Dec.8, 583, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-hsing. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:7b; 28:22a; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:18b). 

Shu-mo: On Mar.10, 586, enfeoffed as king of Pa-tung. Died in Sui times (Chen shu 
6:11la; 28:22a; Nan shih 10:10a, 65:18b). 

Shu-hsien: On Mar.10, 586, enfeoffed as king of Lin-chiang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:11a; 28:22a; Nan shih 10:10a; 65:18b). 


20. Nan shih 10:8a gives the name incorrectly as Shu-tun. 

21. Nan shih 10:8a miswrites the character "hsiung” = virile with the homophone for "bear”. 

22. Here and for the following three enfeoffments below, I correct "10th month” to "11th month”. 

23. Radical 9. 

24. Correcting "10th month” to "11th month”. Nan shih 10:9a dates this and the following four enfeoffments 
Nov.22 (as reconstructed by me). 
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Shu-tan: On Mar.10, 586, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-hui. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:1la; 28:22b; Nan shih 10:10a; 65:18b). 

Shu-lung: On Mar.10, 586, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-ning. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:11a; 28:22b; Nan shih 10:10a; 65:18b). 

Shu-jung: On Dec.4, 588, enfeoffed as king of Hsin-ch’ang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:15a; 28:22b; Nan shih 10:11a; 65:19a). 

Shu-k’uang: On Dec.4, 588, enfeoffed as king of T’ai-yiian. Died in Sui times (Chen 
shu 6:15a; 28:22b; Nan shih 10:11a; 65:19a). 


3 sons died early. 
8 sons had not yet been enfeoffed when the dynasty fell. 


VII. THE 22 SONS OF 
THE LAST RULER OF CH’EN 


Yin: On May 30, 582, made heir-apparent. On July 1, 588, demoted to king of Wu- 
hsing. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 28:24b; Nan shih 65:20a). 

Ni: 583 enfeoffed as king of Nan-p’ing. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 28:24b; Nan shih 
65:20a). 

Yen: 583 enfeoffed as king of Yung-chia. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 28:25a; Nan shih 
65:20a). 

Shen: On Feb.1, 583, enfeoffed as king of Shih-an. On July 1, 588, promoted to heir- 
apparent. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 6:7a; 28:23b; Nan shih 10:9a; 65:19b). 

Ch’ien: 583 enfeoffed as king of Nan-hai. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 28:25b; Nan 
shih 65:20a, 20b). 

Chih: 583 enfeoffed as king of Hsin-yi. Died in Sui times (Ch'en shu 28:25b; Nan shih 
65:20b). 

Ching: 587 enfeoffed as king of Shao-ling. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 28:25b, 26a; 
Nan shih 65:20b). 

Chuang: On May 30, 586,75) enfeoffed as king of K’uai-chi. Died in Sui times (Ch’en 
shu 6:11a; 28:26a; Nan shih 10:10a; 65:20b). 

Ch’iian: On Feb.13, 588, enfeoffed as king of Tung-yang. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 
6:13b; 28:26a, 26b; Nan shih 10:10b; 65:20b, 21a). 

Fan:7°) On Oct.28, 588, enfeoffed as king of Wu. Died in Sui times (Ch’en shu 6:14b; 
28:26b; Nan shih 10:1 1a; 65:21a). 

T’ien: On Feb.13, 588, enfeoffed as king of Ch’ien-t’ang. Died in Sui times Ch’en shu 
6:13b; 28:26b; Nan shih 10:10b; 65:21a). 


11 sons had not yet been enfeoffed when the dynasty fell. 


25. Nan shih 65:20b misdates the enfeoffment 583. 
26. Nan shih writes the phonetic of this name expanded by "water” on the left. 
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VIII. PLACE NAMES 


Figures in paranthesis refer to Chinese characters. 


An-ch’eng (1): prefecture 70 li SE of the present Ju-nan hsien, Ho-nan. 

An-feng (2): prefecture E of the present Ku-shih hsien, Ho-nan. 

An-lu (3): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Hu-pei. 

An-ting (4): prefecture 5 li N of the present Ching-ch’uan hsien, Kan-su. 

Chang-an (5): prefecture 115 li SE of the present Lin-hai hsien, Che-chiang 

Ch’ang-an (6): prefecture 13 li NW of the present Hsi-an hsien, Shensi. 

Ch’ang-ch’eng (7): prefecture E of the present Ch’ang-hsing hsien, Che-chiang. 

Ch’ang-li (8): prefecture within the present Ch’ao-yang hsien, Jehol. 

Ch’ang-p’ing (9): prefecture 80 li NE of the present Hsi-hua hsien, Ho-nan. 

Ch’ang-sha (10): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Hu-nan. 

Ch’ang-tzu (11): prefecture W of the present hsien with the same name, Shan-hsi. 

Che-ch’i (12): township 30 li W of the present Fan-ch’ang hsien, An-hui. 

Cheng (13): prefecture N of the present Hua hsien, Shensi. 

Cheng-jung Island (14): in the Yangtze, E of the present O-ch’eng, hsien, Hu-pei. 

Ch’eng-tu (15): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Ssu- 
ch’uan. 

Chi (16): prefecture SE of the present Ta-hsing hsien, Ho-pei. 

Chi-chih Island (17): in the Yangtze, N of Yiieh-yang hsien, Hu-nan. 

Chi-nan (18): locality N of the present Chiang-ling hsien, Hu-pei. 

Ch’i (19): prefecture SE of the present hsien with the same name, Shan-hsi. 

Ch’i (20): prefecture S of the present San-t’ai hsien, Ssu-ch’uan. 

Ch’i-ch’ang (21): prefecture NE of the present Ch’i-ch’un hsien, Hu-pei. 

Chiang Mountain (22): NE of Chien-k’ang (present Nanking). 

Chiang-an (23): prefecture N of the present Kung-an hsien, Hu-pei. 

Chiang-ch’eng (24): prefecture 60 li N of the present Chii-jung hsien, Chiang-su. 

Chiang-chin (25): locality S of the present Chiang-ling hsien, Hu-pei. 

Chiang-hsia (26): prefecture identical with the present Wu-ch’ang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Chiang-ling (27): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Hu- 

ei. 

Chiang-ning (28): prefecture identical with the present town with the same name 6/7 
li SW of Nanking, Chiang-su. 

Chiang-tu (29): prefecture on the northern shore of the Yangtze, 46 li SW of the pres- 
ent hsien with the same name, Chiang-su. 

Ch’iao (30): 
a. prefecture identical with the present Po hsien, An-hui. 
b. prefecture probably in the area of the present Ch’u hsien, An-hui. 

Ch’iao-ao (31): garrison SW of the present Chih-p’ing hsien, Shan-tung. 

Chien-an (32): prefecture identical with the present Chien-ou hsien, Fu-chien. 

Chien-k’ang (33): see Chien-yeh. 

Chien-yeh (34): prefecture 3 li S of present Nanking, Chiang-su. Its name was changed 
to Chien-k’ang in 313. Capital of all Six Dynasties. 

Ch’ien-t’ang (35): prefecture W of the present Hang hsien, Che-chiang. 

Ch’ih-ting (36): locality west of the present Lung-hsi hsien, Kan-su. 

Chin-ch’ang (37): township N of the present Yung-ch’ang hsien, Kan-su. 

Chin-k’ou (38): locality near present Hsin-chien hsien, Chiang-hsi. 
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Chin-yang (39): prefecture identical with the present T’ai-yiian hsien, Shan-hsi. 

Ching-ch’eng (40): alternate name for Ching-k’ou. 

Ching-k’ou (41): locality near the present Chen-chiang hsien, Chiang-su. 

Ching-ling (42): prefecture E of the present Tsao-yang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Ching-men (43): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Hu- 
pei. 

Ching-shan (44): prefecture N of the present Huai-yiian hsien, An-hui. 

Ch’ ing-ni (45): township near the present Lan-t’ien hsien, Shensi. 

Chiu-ch’iian (46): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, 
Kan-su. 

Chiu-yiian (47): prefecture identical with the present Hsin hsien, Shan-hsi. 

Chu (48): prefecture 20 li NW of the present Huang-kang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Chu-chi (49): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Che- 
chiang. 

Chung Mountain (50): alternate name for Chiang Mountain. 

Chung-hsing (51): alternate name for the Shih-t’ou Garrison. 

Chung-li (52): prefecture 20 li NE of the present Feng-yang hsien, An-hui. 

Chung-lu (53): prefecture NW of the present Hsiang-yang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Chii-chang (54): prefecture 35 li W of the present Tz’u-ch’i hsien, Che-chiang. 

Chii Mountain (55): 4 li S of the present Tung-hai hsien, Chiang-su. 

Chii-shan (56): township presumably near Chi Mountain. 

Ch’ii-a (57): prefecture identical with the present Tan-yang hsien, Chiang-su. 

Chiian-ch’eng (58): prefecture 20 li east of the present P’u hsien, Shan-tung. 

Ch’iieh-wei Island (59): in the Yangtze, NW of the present Fan-ch’ang hsien, An-hui. 

Chiin-yi (60): prefecture NW of the present K’ai-feng hsien, Ho-nan. 

Eastern Pass (61): SE of the present Ch’ao hsien, An-hui. 

Erh Pond (62): directly SE of Chien-k’ang (present Nanking). 

Fan-ch’eng (63): locality 3 li N of the present Hsiang-yang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Fang-t’ou (64): locality 80 li SE of the present Chiin hsien, Ho-nan. 

Fou (65): prefecture identical with the present Mien-yang hsien, Ssu-ch’uan. 

Fou Mountain Dam (66): near present Shou hsien, An-hui. 

Fou-ch’eng (67): the former Fou prefecture, whose name was changed in Chin times. 

Fou-ling (68): prefecture 15 li E of the present Ch’tian-chiao hsien, An-hui. 

Fu-ch’eng (69): prefecture 40 li E of the present Pao-feng hsien, Ho-nan. 

Fu-ch’un (70): prefecture identical with the present Fu-yang hsien, Che-chiang. 

Fu-yang (71): prefecture identical with the Fu-ch’un of earlier times. The name was 
changed during Chin to avoid the tabooed personal name of an empress. 

Hai-yen (72): prefecture southeast of the present P’ing-hu hsien, Che-chiang. 

Hai-yii (73): prefecture east of the present Ch’ang-shu hsien, Chiang-su. 

Han-shan Dam (74): SE of the present T’ung-shan hsien, Chiang-su. 

Ho-ch’iu (75): garrison, identical with the present hsien with the same name, An-hui. 

Ho-ch’ii (76): means the "Bend of the Yellow River” as well as the territory SE of the 
present Yung-chi hsien, Shan-hsi. 

Ho-fei (77): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, An-hui. 

Ho-yin (78): prefecture E of the present Meng-chin hsien, Ho-nan. 

Hou-kuan (79): locality W of the present Min-hou hsien, Fu-chien. 

Hsi (80): prefecture 120 li SW of the present T’ien-shui hsien, Kan-su. 

Hsi-ling (81): prefecture SW of the present Ch’i-shui hsien, Hu-pei. 

Hsi-tu (82): prefecture identical with the present Hsi-ning hsien, Ch’ing-hai. 
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Hsi-yang (83): prefecture E of the present Huang-kang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Hsia-k’ou (84): township W of the present Wu-ch’ang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Hsia-p’i (85): prefecture 3 li E of the present P’i hsien, Chiang-su. 

Hsia-pien (86): prefecture 30 li W of the present Ch’eng hsien, Kan-su. 

Hsia-shih Mountain (87): SW of the present Feng-t’ai hsien, An-hui. 

Hsiang-ch’eng (88): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, 
Ho-nan. 

Hsiang-kuo (89): prefecture SW of the present Hsing-t’ai hsien, Ho-pei. 

Hsiang-yang (90): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Hu- 
pei. | 

Hsiang-yi (91): prefecture 1 li W of the present Sui hsien, Ho-nan. 

Hsin-kan (92): prefecture 60 li NE of the present Ch’ing-chiang hsien, Chiang-hsi. 

Hsin-lin (93): locality SW of Chien-k’ang (present Nanking). 

Hsin-p’ing (94): prefecture identical with the present Pin hsien, Shensi. 

Hsin-shih (95): locality 60 li NE of the present Ching-shan hsien, Hu-pei. 

Hsin-ts’ai (96): prefecture NE of the present Ho-shan hsien, An-hui. 

Hsin-yeh (97): prefecture S of the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Hsii (98): prefecture NE of the present Hsti-ch’ang hsien, Ho-nan. 

Hsii-ch’ang (99): prefecture NE of the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Hsii-yi (100): prefecture NE of the present hsien with the same name, An-hui. 

Hsiian-ch’eng (101): prefecture 40 li E of the present Nan-ling hsien, An-hui. 

Hsiian-hu (102): township near the present Ju-nan hsien, Ho-nan. 

Hsiian-shih (103): prefecture identical with the present Kao-p’ing hsien, Shan-hsi. 

Hsiin-yang (104): prefecture N of the present Huang-mei hsien, Hu-pei. 

Hu-lao (105): locality 2 li W of the present Jung-yang hsien, Ho-nan. 

Hw-li (106): locality NW of the present Ch’ao hsien, An-hui. 

Hu-lin (107):locality 65 li W of the present Kuei-ch’ih hsien, An-hui. 

Hu-tu (108): fort north of present Shanghai, Chiang-su. 

Hua-jung (109): prefecture NW of the present Chien-li hsien, Hu-pei. 

Hua-t’ai (110): locality identical with the present Hua hsien, Ho-nan. 

Huai-yang (111): prefecture NE of the present Su hsien, An-hui. 

Huai-yin (112): prefecture 5 li SE of the present hsien with the same name, Chiang-su. 

Huan (113): prefecture N of the present Ch’ien-shan hsien, An-hui. 

Huang-ch’eng (114): prefecture identical with the present Ying-shang hsien, An-hui. 

Huang-chung (115): territory SE of Ch’ing-hai, inhabited by Tibetans. 

Hung-nung (116): prefecture 40 li S of the present Ling-pao hsien, Ho-nan. 

Jang (117): prefecture E of the present Teng hsien, Ho-nan. 

Ju-nan (118): prefecture SW of the present Wu-ch’ang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Jung-yang (119): prefecture 17 li S of the present Jung-tse hsien, Ho-nan. 

Kao-lan (120): prefecture E of the present Wu-tu hsien, Kan-su. 

Kao-p’ing (121): prefecture SE of the present Tsou hsien, Shan-tung. 

K’ao-ch’eng (122): prefecture abolished by the Chin dynasty but apparently continuing 
to exist as a township, SE of the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Ku-chang (123): prefecture 15 li NW of the present An-chi hsien, Che-chiang. 

Ku-shu (124): township identical with the present Tang-t’u hsien, An-hui. 

Ku-tsang (125): prefecture identical with the present Wu-wei hsien, Kan-su. 

Ku-yang (126): prefecture SW of the present Ling-pi hsien, An-hui. 

Kua-pu (127): locality SE of the present Liu-ho hsien, Chiang-su. 

Kuang-ku (128): town 8 li N of the present Yi-tu hsien, Shan-tung. 
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Kuang-ling (129): prefecture NE of the present Chiang-tu hsien, Chiang-su. 

Kuo-yang (130): prefecture identical with the present Meng-ch’eng hsien, An-hui. 

Lake of the Black Tortoise (131): N of Chien-k’ang (present Nanking). 

Lan-ling (132): prefecture 60 li E of the present Yi hsien, Shan-tung. 

Lan-t’ien (133): prefecture 30 li W of the present hsien with the same name, Shensi. 

Li-hsia (134): township W of the present Li-ch’eng hsien, Chiang-su. 

Li-yang (135): prefecture identical with the present Ho hsien, An-hui. 

Li-yang (136): prefecture situated 45 li NW of the present hsien with the same name, 
Chiang-su. 

Li-yang (137): prefecture NE of the present Chiin hsien, Ho-nan. 

Liang (138): prefecture in the area of present Ch’u hsien, An-hui. 

Liang Mountain (139): 80 li N of the present Ho hsien, An-hui. 

Liang-ch’eng (140): prefecture 110 li W of the present Fou-yang hsien, An-hui. 

Liang-shan Island (141): in the Yangtze, near the present Ho hsien, An-hui. 

Lin-ch’iu (142): prefecture 70 li SE of the present Fan hsien, Shan-tung. 

Lin-ch’ii (143): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Shan-tung. 

Lin-ju (144): prefecture W of the present Lin-ch’uan hsien, Chiang-hsi. 

Lin-tzu (145): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Shan- 
tung. 

Lin-wei (146): prefecture 80 li SE of the present Ch’in-an hsien, Kan-su. 

Lin-ying (147): prefecture 15 li NW of the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Lo-hsiang (148): township within present Sung-tzu hsien, Hu-pei. 

Lo-p’ing (149): prefecture NE of the present Feng-yang hsien, An-hui. 

Lo-tu (150): town identical with the present hsien with the same name, Ch’ ing-hai. 

Lo-yang (151): prefecture 20 li NE of the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Lou (152): prefecture 3 li NE of the present K’un-shan hsien, Chiang-su. 

Lu Mountain (153): NW of the present Hsing-tzu hsien, Chiang-hsi. 

Lu Mountain (154): N of the present Han-yang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Lu-nu (155): prefecture identical with the present Ting hsien, Ho-pei. 

Lu-yang (156): prefecture identical with the present Lu-shan hsien, Ho-nan. 

Lung-ch’eng (157): prefecture identical with the present Ch’ao-yang hsien, Jehol. 

Lung-k’ang (158): township SE of the present Su hsien, An-hui. 

Lii-liang (159): locality 60 li SE of the present T’ung-shan hsien, Chiang-su. 

Ma-chiian (160): township 70 li NE of the present Teng hsien, Ho-nan. 

Ma-t’ou (161): 
a. township NE of the present Kung-an hsien, Hu-pei. 
b. township 20 li NW of the present Shou hsien, An-hui. 

Mien-k’ou (162): township where the Han River enters the Yangtze. 

Mo-ling (163): 
a. prefecture 3 li S of present Nanking, Chiang-su, in 211 changed to Chien-yeh. 
b. prefecture established after the earlier Mo-ling had been changed to Chien-yeh, 
close to the capital, SE of present Nanking, Chiang-su. 

Mo-p’an Island (164): in the Yangtze, 60 li upstream from Chiang-ling. 

Nan-ch’ang (165): prefecture identical with the present hsien, with the same name, 
Chiang-hsi. 

Nan-hsiang (166): prefecture SE of the present Hsi-ch’uan hsien, Ho-nan. 

Nan-huan (167): locality W of the present Huai-ning hsien, An-hui. 

Nan-k’ang (168): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, 


Chiang-hsi. 
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Nan-sha (169): prefecture 50 li NW of the present Ch’ang-shu hsien, Chiang-su. 

Niu-chu Mountain (170): on the right bank of the Yangtze, 20 li NW of the present 
Tang-t’u hsien, An-hui. 

Nung Lake (171): W of the present Fan-ch’ang hsien, An-hui. 

Pa-ling (172): prefecture identical with the present Yuieh-yang hsien, Hu-nan. 

Pa-shan (173): prefecture 31 li SW of the present Ch’ung-jen hsien, Chiang-hsi. 

P’an-yii (174): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name or 
Canton, Kuang-tung. 

P’en-ch’eng (175) alternate name for P’en-k’ou. 

P’en-k’ou (176): township where the P’en River enters the Yang-tzu W of the present 
Chiu-chiang hsien, Chiang-hsi. 

P’eng-ch’eng (177): prefecture identical with the present T’ung-shan hsien, Chiang-su. 

P’eng-ch’eng Island (178): in the Yangtze, 5 li NE of the present Yiieh-yang hsien, Hu- 
nan. 

P’ing-ch’eng (179): town E of the present Ta-t’ung hsien, Shan-hsi. 

P’ing-liang (180): prefecture NW of the present hsien with the same name, Kan-su. 

P’ing-lu (181): prefecture N of the present Wen-shang hsien, Shan-tung. 

P’ing-yang (182): prefecture SW of the present Lin-fen hsien, Shan-hsi. 

Po-hsia (183): fortified township built on the grounds of the old Po-shih Fort. 

Po-ma (184): prefecture 20 li E of the present Hua hsien, Ho-nan. 

Po-mao Island (185): in the Yangtze, W of the present Chiu-chiang hsien, Chiang-hsi. 

Po-shih (186): fort NW of Chien-k’ang, the present Nanking. 

Po-ti (187): township at the western end of the Yangtze gorges, Ssu-ch’uan. 

Po-wang Mountain (188): 30 li SW of the present Tang-t’u hsien, An-hui. 

P’u-fan (189): prefecture SE of the present Yung-chi hsien, Shan-hsi. 

P’u-tzu (190): prefecture 80 li NE of the present Hsi hsien, Shan-hsi. 

San-chiao (191): township W of the present Pao-chi hsien, Shensi. 

San-yiian (192): locality 30 li N of the present hsien with the same name, Shensi. 

Sang-lo Island (193): in the Yangtze, 50 li NE of the present Chiu-chiang hsien, 
Chiang-hsi. 

Sha-hsien (194): prefecture SW of the present Wu-ch’ang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Shan (195): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Shan-chih (196): prefecture 40 li NE of the present Ch’ang-ch’ing hsien, Shan-tung. 

Shan-sang (197): prefecture 37 li N of the present Meng-ch’eng hsien, An-hui. 

Shan-yang (198): prefecture identical with the present Huai-an hsien, Chiang-su. 

Shan-yin (199): prefecture identical with the present Shao-hsing hsien, Che-chiang. 

Shang-kuei (200): prefecture SW of the present T’ien-shui hsien, Kan-su. 

Shang-lo (201): prefecture identical with the present Shang hsien, Shensi. 

Shang-yii (202): prefecture situated NW of the present hsien with the same name, 
Che-chiang. 

Shih-ch’eng (203): township identical with the present Chung-hsiang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Shih-liang (204): 
a. prefecture NW of the present T’ien-ch’ang hsien, An-hui. 
b. township 20 li E of the present Ho-fei hsien, An-hui. 

Shih-t’ing (205): locality situated northeast of the present Ch’ien-shan hsien, An-hui. 

Shih-t’ou (206): garrison at the Yangtze, a short distance W of Chien-yeh (Chien-k’ang) 
or modern Nanking, Chiang-su. 

Shih-yang (207): township W of the present Huang-p’o hsien, Hu-pei. 

Shou-chang (208): prefecture 10 li N of the present Yiin-ch’eng hsien, Shan-tung. 
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Shou-ch’un (209): prefecture identical with the present Shou hsien, An-hui. 

Shou-yang (210): prefecture identical with Shou-ch’un prefecture. During Chin, ch’un 
was changed to yang to avoid an imperial taboo.”’) 

Shu (211): prefecture originally situated 120 li W of the present Lu-chiang hsien. Its 
site was moved in Chin times and was henceforth identical with the present Lu- 
chiang hsien, An-hui. 

Shun-yang (212): prefecture E of the present Hsi-ch’uan hsien, Ho-nan. 

Shuo Dam (213): S of the present Shou hsien, An-hui. 

Ssu-wu (214): township 60 li N of the present Su-ch’ien hsien, Chiang-su. 

Su-yii (215): prefecture SE of the present Su-ch’ien hsien, Chiang-su. 

Sui-ling (216): prefecture identical with the present Sui-ning hsien, Chiang-su. 

Sui-yang (217): prefecture S of the present Shang-ch’iu hsien, Ho-nan. 

Ta-hsien (218): township near the mountain with the same name, 30 li NE of the 
present Han-shan hsien, An-hui. 

Ta-liang (219): territory corresponding to the area of the present K’ai-feng hsien, Ho- 
nan. 

Ta-ling (220): prefecture 25 li NE of the present Wen-shui hsien, Shan-hsi. 

Tan-t’u (221): prefecture 15 li E of the present Chen-chiang hsien, Chiang-su. 

Tan-yang (222): prefecture 50 li E of the present Tang-t’u hsien, An-hui. 

T’ang-yi (223): prefecture N of the present Liu-ho hsien, Chiang-su. 

Tien-chiang (224): prefecture identical with the present Ho-ch’uan hsien, Ssu-ch’uan. 

T’o-kao (225): prefecture NW of the present Ch’ao hsien, An-hui. 

Ts’ai-shih (226): locality 25 li N of the present Tang-t’u hsien, An-hui. 

Tso Creek (227): 20 li N of the present Chiang-ling hsien, Hu-pei. 

Tsou-shan (228): prefecture identical with the present Yi hsien, Shan-tung. 

Tsuan (229): prefecture N of the present Kuang-hua hsien, Hu-pei. 

Tun-huang 230): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Kan- 
su. 

T’un-k’ou (231) : locality 30 li SW of the present Han-yang hsien, Hu-pei. 

Tung-a (232): prefecture 50 li NE of the present Ku hsien, Shan-tung. 

Tung-hsing Dike (233): near the present Ch’ao hsien, An-hui. 

Tung-yang (234): locality identical with the present Yi-tu hsien, Shan-tung. 

Tung-yiian (235): locality near the present Meng-chin hsien, Ho-nan. 

T’ung Pass (236): situated SE of the present T’ung-kuan hsien, Shensi. 

Tz’u Lake (237): 40 li N of the old Ku-shu township, An-hui. 

Wa-liang (238): township NW of the present Liu-ho hsien, Chiang-su. 

Wai-huang (239): prefecture 60 li E of the present Ch’i hsien, Ho-nan. 

Wan (240): prefecture identical with the present Nan-yang hsien, Ho-nan. 

Wen (241): prefecture 30 li SW of the present hsien with the same name, Ho-nan. 

Wu (242): prefecture E of the present Wu-shan hsien, Ssu-ch’uan. 

Wu (243): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Chiang-su. 

Wu-ch’ang (244): prefecture identical with the present O-ch’eng hsien, Hu-pei. 

Wu-ch’eng (245): prefecture S of the present Wu-hsing hsien, Che-chiang. 

Wu-chiang Mountain (246): NE of the present Feng-hsiang hsien, Shensi. 

Wu-chin (247): prefecture 70 li NW of the present hsien with the same name, Chiang- 


su. 
Ww-hsing (248): prefecture identical with the present Lueh-yang hsien, Shensi. 


27. The histories subsequently refer to the prefecture by both names. I have used Shou-ch’un throughout. 
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Wu-hu (249): prefecture 30 li E of the present hsien with the same name, An-hui. 
Wu-k’ang (250): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Che- 
chiang. 
Wu-tang (251): prefecture N of the present Chiin hsien, Hu-pei. 
Wu-yang Pass (252): 130 li NE of the present Ying-shan hsien, Hu-pei. 
Yang-hsien (253): prefecture 5 li S of the present Yi-hsing hsien, Chiang-su. 
Yang-shih (254): township S of the present Ho-ch’iu hsien, An-hui. 
Yang-yeh Island (255): in the Yangtze, E of the present O-ch’eng hsien, Hu-pei. 
Yeh (256): prefecture 40 li SW of the present Lin-chang hsien, Ho-nan. 
Yeh-wang (257): prefecture identical with the present Ch’in-yang hsien, Ho-nan. 
Yen (258): prefecture 20 li NE of the present Feng-yang hsien, An-hui. 
Yen-tz’u (259): prefecture 40 li E of the present Hui-min hsien, Shan-tung. 
Yi-tao (260): prefecture SW of the present Yi-tu hsien, Hu-pei. 
Yi-yang (261): prefecture south of the present Hsin-yang hsien, Ho-nan. 
Ying-k’ou (262): locality SE of the present Ying-shang hsien, An-hui. 
Yung-an (263): 
a. prefecture NE of the present Feng-chieh hsien, Ssu-ch’uan. 
b. prefecture identical with the present Wu-k’ang hsien, Che-chiang. 
Yung-hsing (264): prefecture identical with the present Hsiao-shan hsien, Che-chiang. 
Yung-ning (265): prefecture identical with the present Yung-chia hsien, Che-chiang. 
Yii Island (266): NE of the present Kuan-yiin hsien, Chiang-su. 
Yii-yao (267): prefecture identical with the present hsien with the same name, Che- 
chiang. 
Yiian-ch’uan (268): locality NE of the present Yii-chung hsien, Kan-su. 
Yiian-feng (269): prefecture in the area of the present Min-hou hsien, Fu-chien. 
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Li Ho Pa Fen 3. Hsiu 2. Liang Lu-p’an 
d. 232 d. 255 d.250 d. 274 r. 30.11.258- r. 252- m. 1. Chou Hstin 
3.9.264 9.11.258 2. Ch’tian Tsung 
————————— a ea 
4. Hao Te Ch’ien 
r. 264-31.5.280 Wan 
d. 284 d.265 
ee See aren 
Chin Fan 
d. 318 


ie 


daughter 
m. Li Chi 


Ching 
a ee eee ee eee eee 
K’uang daughter Hao Chiao Huan 
d. 234 m. Liu Pei 
= a re a ——————— SS 
Hsiu Ch’o Kung Yi Yi daughter 
d. 255 m. T’eng Yin 
se a) en, 
Lin Chu En Kan K’ ai Chin 
d. 259 d. 19.10.255 


Genealogy 1. The Wu Dynasty 


Lu-yui d. 255 

m.1. Chu Chi d. 250 
2. Liu Tsuan 

en ere 

1. daughter 

m. Sun Hsiu 
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Ts’ao Ts’ao 


d.15.3.220 
ee, Se ee 
P’i = 1. Emperor Wen Yiu 
r. 25.11.220—29.6.226 
I eee Ne ee 
Jui = 2. Emperor Ming Lin Huan = 5. Emperor Yiian 
r. 29.6.226—22.1.239 d. 5.2.25] r. 27.6.260—abd. 4.2.266 
d. 302 
es eee a ea 
3. Fang ad. 4. Mao 
r. 22.1.239-17.10.254 r. 2.11.254-6.6.260 
d. 274 


Genealogy 2. The Wei Dynasty 


Liu Pei = 1. First Ruler 
r. 15.5.221-223 


Shan = 2. Last Ruler 
r. 223-264 


Genealogy 3. The Shu-Han Dynasty 
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Ch’en Wen-tsan 


ee ee ern 


Tao-t’an Pa-hsien = 1. Emperor Wu Hsiu-hsien 
r. 16.11.557-9.8.559 

2 a ae 

Ch’ien = 2. Emperor Wen Hsti = 4. Emperor Hsiian Ch’ang T’ang-lang 

r. 17.8.559-31.5.566 r.5.2.569-17.2.582 d. 5.5.560 d. 556 

SS ——————— ee eee eee a eer, 

Po-tsung = 3. Dismissed Emperor Shu-pao = 5. Last Ruler Fang-t' ai 

r. 31.5.5567-27.12.568 r. 20.2.582-10.2.589 

d. 22.4.570 d. 16.12.604 

as 

Chih-che 


For the sons of Emperors Wen (r. 559-566), Hsiian (r. 569-582), and the Last Ruler (r. 582-589) see Appendices 
V, VI and VII. 


Genealogy 8. The Ch’en Dynasty 


Ch’iang-ch’ ii 
fl. 179-187 
a e___e 
Yii-fu-lo Hu-ch’u-ch’ tan 
fl. 188-194 fl. 195-215 
pened Nae 
Pao 
d. 278 
Serer eer ee eee ee | ee a ee 
1. Liu Yiian X 
r. 2.11.308-310 
nea (eee ee ee ee care eee 
2. Ho 3. Tsung 5. Yao 
r. 310 r. 310-318 r. 318-32 9 
ees Yee aes le 
4.Ts’an Hsi 
r318 d. 329 


Genealogy 9. Han or Former Chao 
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Li X 
7 


T’e 


Hsiang Liu 
d. 303 d. 303 d. 303 
ae a ne —— ee 
X 1. Hsiung 4. Shou Yu ad. 


r. 305-334 r. 338-343 


ae Ee Nene Ies a re! ae ee 

2. Pan Tu Wu Yiieh 3. Ch’i Pa Pao 5. Shih 

r. 334 d. 334 d.337 1334-337 d.337 d.377 1 343-25.4.347 
d. 361 


Genealogy 10. Shu or Han 


1. Chang Kuei 


d. 22.6.314 

ne 
2. Shih 3. Mao 
d. 25.7.320 d. 324 
aoe a = 
4. Chiin 
d. 28.6.346 

a ee eS Ce a ee ee 

7. Tso 5. Ch’ung-hu 9. T’ien-hsi 

d.355 d. 9.12.353 r. 363-376 

ee a a (eae eee a, ee eee 

6. Yao-ling 8. Hstian-ching 

d. 10/11.12.353 r. 355-363 


Genealogy 11. Former Liang 


Pei-hsieh 
a a a a a 
Chou-ho-chu (Ch’i-yi-chia-ping) K’ou-mi 
es Ce oe 
1. Shih Lo 3. Hu 
r. 330-17.8.333 r. 335-349 
See: es re 
2. Hung 6. Chien 5. Tsun 7a. Chih 4.Shih 7b. Jan Min ad. 
r. 333-335 r. 349-350 = r. 349 r.350-351 1.349 r. 350-352 
pone es 
Chih 


Genealogy 12. Later Chao 
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Xx 


Mu-jung Hui Yiin 
d. 333 
EE me 
Huang X 
d. 25.10.348 
eS es) ene 
1. Chiin K’o 1. Ch’ui Na 1.Te 6. Yung 
r.352-15.2.360 d.307 r. 14.4.386-396 r. 399-404 rr. 386-394 
Sa, a ee See 
2. Wei Hung 1.Ch’ung 2. Pao 4. Hsi 2. Ch’ao 


r. 360-370 d.384 = 1.385-386 1.396-398 1401-407 r. 404-410 
d. 384 
eet. ele a 


5. Chung 4. Wang 3. Sheng 5. Kao Yiin ad. 
r. 386 r. 386 r. 23.9.398-401 r. 407-409 

ee ie 

Ting 


Rulers of Former Yen: 
1. Chiin 352-360 
2. Wei 360-370 


Rulers of Western Yen: 
1. Ch’ung 385-386 
2.Tuan Sui 386 _—+} not part of the 
3. Mu-jung Yen 386 } genealogy 
4. Wang 386 
5. Chung 386 
6. Yung 386-394 


Rulers of Later Yen: 
1. Ch’ui 386-396 
2. Pao 396-398 
3. Sheng 398-401 
4. Hsi 401-407 
5. Kao Ytin 407-409 


Rulers of Southern Yen: 
1. Te 399-404 
2. Ch’ao 404-410 


Genealogy 13. Former Yen, Western Yen, Later Yen, Southern Yen 
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X X 
——— Ss a ae 
P’u (>Fu) Hung X 
d. 350 
ee ee, ee Le lt 
X 1. Chien Hsiung X 
r. 352-355 
en! Gree ee 5) Soa EEE, —— es a ae 
Ching Ch’ang 2. Sheng Fa 3. Chien Jung X 
d.355 d. 354 r. 355-357 d. 357 d. 357-385 d. 30.11.383 
es ee ne eee 
4.P’i Hui Hung Ch’ang 
r. 385-386 d. 384 
a 
5. Teng 
r. 386-394 
et 
6. Ch’ung 
r. 394 
Genealogy 14. Former Ch’in 
Yao Yi-chung 
d. 352 
———— een 
Hsiang 1. Ch’ang 
d.357 r. 386-393 
2. Hsing Hsien 
r. 394-19.3.415 
es) (i 
3. Hung Kuang 
r. 415-417 
Genealogy 15. Later Ch’in 
Ssu-fan 
1. Ch’i-fu Kuo-jen 2. Ch’ien-kuei 
1. 385-388 r. 388-400, 409-412 
ee aes ee 
Kung-fu 3. Chih-p’an 
d. 412 r. 412-428 
a 
4. Mu-mo 
r. 428-43] 


Genealogy 16. Western Ch’in 
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Lii P’o-lou 


2 eS a a ee 


1. Kuang Pao 
r. 386-400 
rs ee 
3. Tsuan 2. Shao 4. Lung Ch’ao 
r. 400-401 r. 400 r. 401-404 
= = 
Pi 
Genealogy 17. Later Liang 
Ssu-fu-chien 
a re ee ee ree! (ee eee a ee a 
1. T’u-fa Wu-ku 2. Li-lu-ku 3. No-t’an 
r. 397-399 r. 399-402 r. 402-404, 408-414 
Genealogy 18. Southern Liang 
1. Tuan Yeh 
r. 397-401 
Fa-hung 
eS a a (ee ee ee 
2. Chii-ch’ii Meng-sun X 
r. 401-433 
a ee a ee eI LE ee ae ee ee ee en See! Sree 
Hsing-kuo 3. Mao-ch’ien Wu-hui Yi-te An-chou T’ang-erh 
d. 431 r. 433-18.10.439 d. 44] 


Genealogy 19. Northern Liang 
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Li Jou 
———— 
Yen (T’ai) 

a= 
Ch’ang 
= ae 


1. Kao 
r. 400-417 


ee 


2. Hsin 3. Hsiin 
r, 417-420 r. 420-423 


Genealogy 20. Western Liang 


Ho-lien Wu 
ees eee 
Pao-tzu 

Wei-ch’en 
ees ae 


1. Po-po 
r. 418/19-425 


—— ee 


2. Ch’ang 3. Ting 
r. 425-428 r. 428-431 
d. 7.5.434 d. 432 


Genealogy 21. Ta Hsia 


Feng Ho 
pe ieee 
An 

ee re ee. 
1. Pa 2. Hung 

r. 409-430 r. 430-436 

d. 438 

a 

Yi 

d. 430 


Genealogy 22. Northern Yen 
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»4 X 
ee a ees 
Xx Mao-sou 
a SS 
X 1. Yang Nan-ti 
r. 317-334 
SS 
3. Ch’u 5. Chiin 2. Yi Sung-nu 
r. 337-355 r. 356-360 r. 334-337 d. 535 
2) 
4. Kuo 6. Shih 8. T’ung Fo-nu Fo-kou 
r. 355-356 r. 360-370 r. 370 
————— a Se 
7. 9. Tsuan 10. Ting 11. Sheng 
r. 370, 370-371 r. 385-394 r. 394-425 
a fe es ee: 
12. Hsiian 14. Nan-tang X 
r. 425-429 r. 429-442 
caer (Pecan nee 
13. Pao-tsung 15. Wen-te 18. Wen-tu 19. Wen-hung X 17. Seng-ssu 
r. 429 r. 443-448 r.c. 467-477 r. 477- r. 455-c. 467 
d. 443 d. 454 
16. Yiian-ho 21. Chi-shih 20. Hu-ch’i 
r. 455 r. 486-502 d. 486 
22. Shao-hsien 
r. 502-535 
pee: 
23. Chih-hui 
r.c. 535- 


Genealogy 23. Ch’ou-ch’ih (Wu-tu) 
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1. T’u-yii-hun 


r. 283-318 
ee es 
2. T’u-yen 
r. 318-330 
ens 
3. She-yen 
r. 330-352 
ee Ce 
4. Sui-hsi 
r. 352-376 
eee Abas 
5. Shih-lien 
r. 376-390 
ee a eee 
6. Shih-p’i 7. Wu-ho-ti 
r. 390-400 r. 400-407 
8. Shu-lo-kan 9. A-ch’ai 10. Mu-kuei 11. Mu-yen 
r. 407-415 r. 415-426 r. 426-436 r. 436-452 
aN Se ee eee 
Shih-ch’ien 12. Shih-yin 
r. 452-48] 
a 
13. Tu-yi-hou 
r. 481-490 
eres 
14. Hsiu-liu-mao 
r. 490-504 
eae eee eee 
15. Fu-lien-ch’ou 
r. 504-529 
——] 
16. Ho-lo-chen 
r. 529-530 
pee See 
17. Fo-fu 
fl. 530 


Genealogy 24. The T’u-yii-hun 
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Kao Huan 


d. 13.2.547 
nn i a ee = ee 
Ch’eng Yang = 1. Emperor Wen-hsiian Yen = 3. Emperor Hsiao-chao Huan Chan = 4. Emperor Wu-ch’eng 
d. 15.9.549 r. 9.6.550-25.11.559 r. 8.9.560-24.11.561 r. 3.12.561-abd. 8.6.565 

d. 13.1.569 
ee Oe a er, ae aca SE | 
Yin = 2. Dismissed Emperor Wei = 5. Last Ruler 
r. 28.11.559-8.9.560 r. 8.6.565-abd. 4.2.577 
d. 561 d.577 


Ss eee 


Heng = 6. Young Ruler 
r. 4.2.577-abd. 28.2.577 





d. 578 
Genealogy 26. The Northern Ch'i Dynasty 
Yu-wen Kung 

———————————————— ee 
Hao T'ai 

d. 21.11.556 
elles ee 
Hu Yu = 2. Emperor Ming Chueh = 1. Emperor Hsiao-min Yung = 3. Emperor Wu Chih 
d. 30.3.572 r.5.11.557-30.5.560 r. 15.2.557-abd. 577 r. 31.5.560- 21.6.578 


Ss 


Yun = 4. Emperor Hsiian 
r. 22.6.577—abd. 1.4.579 
d. 22.6.580 
oh 
Yen = 5. Emperor Ching 
r. 1.4.579-abd. 4.3.58] 
d. 10.7.581 


Genealogy 27. The Northern Chou Dynasty 
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Map 1. China 190-228. 
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Map 2. China in 229. 
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Map 3. The "Division of China“ between Wu and Shu-Han in 229. 
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Map 4. Wu 229-252. For Liao-tung and Koguryo see Map 2. 
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Map 5. Wu 252-258. 
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Map 6. Wu 258-279. For Chiao-chih, Chiu-chen, and Jih-nan see Map 1. 
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Map 7. Wu in 280. For Lo-yang see Map 1. 
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Map 8. The Hsiung-nu 280-318. 
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Map 9. China in 318. 
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Map 10. Eastern Chin 319-325. 
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Map 11. Eastern Chin 326-344. 
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Map 12. Eastern Chin 345-351. For Jih-nan see Map 1. 
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Map 13. China in 352. 
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HUAN WEN'S CAMPAIGN 354 


Map 14. Eastern Chin 353-361. 
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Map 15. Eastern Chin 361-372. 
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Map 16. Eastern Chin 373-395. For Chiao-chih and Chiu-chen see Map 1. 
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Map 17. China in 396. 
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Map 18. Eastern Chin 397-420. For Chiao-chih, Chiu-chen, 
Jih-nan and P’an-yii see Map], for Shih-hsing Map 6. 
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Map 19. China in 420. 
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Map 20. Liu Sung 422-449. For Chiu-chen see Map 1. 
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Map 21. Liu Sung 450-453. 
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Map 22. Liu Sung 454-465. For Koguryo and Paekche see Map 20, 
for Nan-hai Map 1. 
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Map 23. Liu Sung 466-479. 
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Map 24. China in 479. 
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Map 25. Southern Ch’i 479-502. For Koguryo and Paekche see Map 20, 
for P’ing-ch’eng Map 21, and for Wu-tu, Tang-ch’ang and the T’u-yii-hun Map 26. 
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Map 26. Liang 502-523. For Koguryo and Paekche see Map 20. 
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Map 27. Liang 524-546. For Ho-p’u see Map 1 and Wu-tu and Tang-ch’ang Map 26. 
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Map 28. Liang 547-557. For Koguryo see Map 20. 
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Map 29. China in 557. 
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Map 30. Ch’en 557-572. For Koguryo and Paekche see Map 20. 
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Map 31. Ch’en 573-576. 
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Map 32. Ch’en 577-589. 





Map 33. Ch’en in 589. 
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The centerpiece of the 2,345 Buddhist grottoes and votive shrines carved into the 
cliffs at Longmen, twelve kilometers south of Luoyang, Henan Province, is the colossal 
Fengxiansi shrine [Figure 1].! Against the three walls of a stage space deeply cut into 
the cliff face stand an assembly of gigantic monk disciples, bodhisattvas, worshippers, 
lokapalas, and guardians in pairs flanking a seated Buddha figure who towers seventeen 
meters above the viewer. Beyond its unquestioned grandeur, little else about it has 
escaped controversy. As the original dedicatory inscription is lost, nearly every aspect 
of its making has been subject to conjecture and disagreement; its iconography, stylistic 
sources, date of commencement, patron, and purpose are all at issue. In pursuit of a 
larger study of Tang-dynasty (618-907) patronage at Longmen, I have studied dozens 
of books and articles on Longmen by Chinese and Japanese scholars. In this article, I 
will offer to a Western audience what I have learned about the various opinions on the 
questions surrounding the Fengxiansi shrine. I have also closely examined the site and 
translated the 470 dated Tang inscriptions. Using the texts of the dedications dated 
from 665 through 679, in this article I will map out the shrines produced in this period 
and try to show the patterns and modes of patronage in which the Fengxiansi shrine 
was fixed. As events at Longmen were intimately connected with conditions in nearby 
Luoyang, the Eastern Capital, and with the affairs of the people and the nation, the 
Fengxiansi shrine must also be seen within the social and historical circumstances of 
the time. 


Foreign and Domestic Disasters in 670 


670 was a wretched year in China. On the western border, Tibetan armies sacked 
eighteen prefectures and seized the Four Anxi Garrisons. The great general Xue Rengui, 
previously unbeaten, was dispatched as commander of Tang forces, but the Chinese 
were quickly routed, and Xue limped back to the capital without his troops. In the 
east, the recent victory over the Koguryo kingdom on the Korean peninsula was negated 
when the occupying Tang forces were attacked and a scion of the Koguryo royal house 
restored to the throne. 

Personal losses to Empress Wu (627-705) were also great. Her "oldest and 
staunchest ally” in the official ranks, Junior Preceptor of the Heir Apparent, Xu Jingzong 
(d. 672), asked to retire and was granted permission.* On October 4 came the death of 
her mother, Lady Yang, a descendant of the Sui royal family and a woman who put her 
superb political discernment in the service of her family’s fortunes and her Buddhist 
piety. 

The drought and famine that had begun in several parts of the country in 668 grew 
deeper. On March 27, Emperor Gaozong (r. 649-683) issued a general amnesty and 


1. Shrine no. 1280, according to the numbering scheme presented in Longmen shiku kukan bianhao tuce, 
Longmen shiku yanjiuso and Zhongyang meishu xueyuan meishushi xi, eds. (Beijing: Renmin meishu 
chubanshe, 1994). 

2. The Cambridge History of China, Volume 3: Sui and T'ang China, 589-906, Part I, ed. Denis Twitchett 
and John K. Fairbank (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 267. 
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initiated a new reign era entitled "Total Efficacy.”3 As the drought worsened in the 
prefectures around the capital, the government began to release prisoners and decreased 
the number of horses in the government stables. The making of wine was forbidden 
because grain was so dear. The royal family moved out of the main palace and reduced 
the provisions of the imperial kitchen. On October 22, the Empress requested that 
she be allowed to abdicate her position, but it was not permitted. As famine increasingly 
gripped the Guanzhong area, it was decreed that in the first month of the following 
year, the Emperor would grace the Eastern Capital with his presence.‘ 


Third Imperial Progress to Luoyang in 665 


The last time the court went to Luoyang had been in 665, when the Emperor 
arrived in the intercalary third month and departed in the tenth month, leaving Luoyang 
in a great train of courtiers and soldiers to perform the feng and shan sacrifice on Mt. 
Tai.> Although there is no record in the standard histories that the Emperor visited 
Longmen in 665, the inscriptions left at the site dated to that year suggest that there 
was such a visit. Eight inscriptions dated to 665 are recorded in Mizuno Seiichi and 
Nagahiro Toshio’s monumental catalogue of the Longmen inscriptions.® All are located 
in the northern part of the western cliff, in or around the Binyang trio and Jingshansi 
cave-shrines [Figure 2].’ The large grottoes in the northern part were mostly sponsored 
by people associated with Gaozong’s father, Emperor Taizong (r. 626-649). For example, 
the main figural assembly in the Binyang South grotto was finished by Taizong’s son Li 
Tai in honor of his mother, the Wende Empress (d. 636), and the interior walls of this 
grotto are carved with smaller shrines dedicated by the Yuzhang Princess (daughter of 
Emperor Taizong), Liu Xuanyi (husband of the Nanping Princess), and others close to 
the emperor.® The Jingshansi shrine was made to gain posthumous merit for Lady Wei, 
a consort of Taizong, probably by their son, Li Shen, the Prince of Ji.2 I have argued 
elsewhere that Binyang North was finished by Gaozong as a tribute to his mother, the 
Wende Empress.!° 

Several of these inscriptions are too brief or in too ruinous condition to provide much 
information. Two are complete, however, and of particular interest. The earliest is recorded 
by Mizuno and Nagahiro as found in Binyang South. It reads as follows: 

Reverently made by the Eunuch Ceremonial Secretary Feng Shiliang on the eighth 
day of the fourth month of the second year of the Linde era."! 
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The eighth day of the fourth month, being the traditional birthday of the Buddha, 
is a date often encountered in the Tang inscriptions at Longmen. Festivals were held at 
the monasteries there, drawing believers to the site, making this a convenient and 
auspicious time for the generation of an act of merit. Though Feng Shiliang is not a 
person mentioned in the standard biographical sources for the Tang dynasty, his post 
made him "principally responsible for accepting and delivering communications for 
the Empress.”!? Perhaps the Eunuch Ceremonial Secretary could have travelled out to 
Longmen on his own recognizance, but his inscription suggests the presence of the 
Empress at the site. 

A second inscription of 665 dedicates a Guanyin figure in a niche over a grotto 
north of Jingshansi. Although this grotto had probably already been completed four to 
eight years earlier, it is now called the Yuan Hongji Grotto (no. 362) after the inscription 
added in 665: 

Censorate Clerk Yuan Hongji reverently for his late father and living mother made 

one Guanshiyin bodhisattva figure on the twenty-fourth day of the fourth month 

of the second year of the Linde era.!? 

Yuan Hongji was not a person of note, either, but as a low-ranking official on the 
staff of a Censor, he may have accompanied someone of greater status out to the site. 

The following inscription was not recorded by Mizuno and Nagahiro, but 
rediscovered only recently on the west wall of Binyang South: 

Wang Xuance, [first for the Emperor, ] then down even to [all living beings] in this 

dharma realm, reverently made one [Maitreya] image assembly on the fifteenth 

day of the ninth month of the second year of the Linde era.'4 
Wang Xuance was an official who served as an imperial envoy to India during the 
reigns of Emperors Taizong and Gaozong. He made at least three journeys to the west, 
reaching India the first time in 643 and returning for the last time in 661. As with Yuan 
Hongji, Wang Xuance could have made a pilgrimage to Longmen on his own. On the 
other hand, he could have been a member of an imperial party. 

Was there a large-scale imperial commission at Longmen in 665? I would like to 
argue that the so-called Moya sanfo (no. 435), or "Three Buddhas on the Cliff,” was 
started and abandoned in 665. One of the rare unfinished colossal sculptural programs 
at Longmen, it is a large exposed niche measuring 7.3 meters high and 16.85 meters 
wide, in a courtyard 8 meters deep. It is the southernmost large grotto in the northern 
part of the site [Figure 3]. Its seven figures, from the viewer’s left to right, may be 
tentatively identified as: a guardian, a cross-legged seated Buddha, a standing Buddha 
(missing), a pendant-legged seated Maitreya, a standing Buddha, a cross-legged seated 
Buddha, and a guardian. This is a very unusual iconographic program; if it represents 
the Buddhas of the Three Periods — past, present and future — the placement of Maitreya, 
the Buddha of the Future, in the center is unparalleled. That place is usually accorded 
to Sakyamuni, the Buddha of the Present. This program has also been identified as 
three Maitreyas.!> 

The central position of the Maitreya figure caused some modern Chinese scholars to see 
this shrine as an homage to Empress Wu, built and abandoned by her monk-architect 
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Xue Huaiyi.!© The basis for this is that four years after she had usurped the Tang 
throne and declared her own Zhou dynasty, on November 23, 694, she augmented her 
previous title, "Golden Wheel [Cakravartin], Saintly and Divine August Emperor” with 
the preface "Benevolent One,” or Maitreya. Fifteen days later, the mingtang, or Hall of 
Light, which she had ordered Huaiyi to design and build in Luoyang, burned to the 
ground. Ignoring this inauspicious sign from Heaven, the empress ordered it rebuilt 
the very next day. Both the building of this unprecedented Buddho-Confucian complex 
and Huaiyi’s brash and overly-familiar behavior were politically controversial, and on 
February 22nd, 695, Huaiyi was murdered. The plans for the mingtang were scaled 
back and on March 6th, the Empress struck ”Maitreya” from her title.!’ 

If Huaiyi were the sponsor, his murder would explain why the shrine is unfinished 
and give it a terminus ad quem of 695. Even the Chinese Longmen scholars who do 
not suppose Huaiyi as its sponsor still date Moya sanfo to after 690. Gong Dazhong 
locates it simply within the Zhou Dynasty (690-705).'® Li Yukun, a researcher at the 
Longmen Grottoes Research Institute, has said it must have been begun in Empress 
Wu’s era,'? and Gu Yanfang and Li Wensheng (researcher and assistant director of the 
institute, respectively) have said it was interrupted c. 692-694.2° Wen Yucheng, the 
director of the institute, has said it was worked on in the "early period of Empress Wu” 
and "probably abandoned c. 692-694 or earlier.”?! His argument is based on the 
similarities between Moya sanfo and the Fengxiansi shrine in the structure of the shrine 
and the style of the faces [Figures 4 and 5]. He takes these similarities as evidence that 
Moya sanfo was done after the Fengxiansi shrine. I take them as evidence that it was a 
later, larger improvement on Moya sanfo. 

Sofukawa Hiroshi has even argued that it was done after 705.72 He says that the 
arrangement of the fully-covering robe on the left-hand seated figure in Moya sanfo is 
not seen before its appearance on the main Buddha in the Fengxiansi shrine, which was 
completed in 676, and that the folds are more "formalized” by being clearly divided 
into sections. In his view, the center figure shows evidence of a kind of "return to 
antiquity,” since its thick robes and belted waist are old-fashioned in their method of 
expression. Moreover, the flatness of the face and chest of the figure also demonstrates 
a greater formalization that marks it as a later work. Lastly, Sofukawa notes that abandoned 
projects are very rare during the Zhou, and that Zhou-period grottoes depicting the Buddhas 
of the Three Periods, such as Longhuasi Grotto (no. 1931), have a Sakyamuni as the main 
image, never a Maitreya. 

Many problems that arise when we consider Moya sanfo later than 690 are resolved 
if we see it as a work of 665. Looking at the standing Buddha on the south wall of the 
north grotto of the Shuangyao pair, we note it wears a fully-covering robe like the 
right-hand figure in Moya sanfo, and we know it was produced before 673, the date of 
the earliest small shrine added to Shuangyao’s facade, and the folds of its robe appear 
to be in sections [Figure 20]. The thick robes and belted waist of the central figure in 
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Moya sanfo look old-fashioned” because they genuinely are of an older period, like the 
thick robes and belted waist on the main Buddhas in Yaofang Grotto (no. 1381, c. 575) 
and Binyang South (c. 641) [Figure 6]. The flatness of face and chest marks them as 
early works, too, since the sculpture at Longmen grows increasingly three-dimensional 
over time. And if the Zhou period saw no Buddhas of the Three Periods programs 
dominated by a Maitreya and few unfinished projects, perhaps we should look to an 
earlier period for those things. 

Below and slightly north of Moya sanfo is a medium-sized shrine, which the Longmen 
Research Institute has christened "Grotto Below Moya sanfo” (Moya sanfo xiadong, no. 445). 
It measures 3.2 meters across, 3.3 meters deep and 3 meters high, and its program was 
supposed to be a seated Buddha on the main wall, flanked by two bodhisattva figures, 
with a pair of lokapalas and guardians in relief on the walls flanking the entrance. The 
sculpture is unfinished, and Wen Yucheng supposes the work there was interrupted 
around 664-665.73 Other barely finished grottoes of around this date in the northern 
group of shrines include Binyang North and Qianxisi Grotto (no. 20, c. 660). 

Earlier scholars seemed to think all Maitreya imagery was created in tribute to 
Empress Wu by sycophantic sponsors. Recently, other grottoes in the northern section 
with Maitreya imagery dateable to the reign of Emperor Gaozong have been discovered 
and published. One example is Liang Wenxiong Grotto (no. 363) [Figure 7]. This 
medium-sized shrine, just north of Jingshansi Grotto, has a pendant-legged seated 
Maitreya on its main wall and is extremely close in style to the sculpture in the nearby 
Lady Han Shrine (no. 331), which is dated by inscription to 661 [Figure 8]. Liang 
Wenxiong was related on his mother’s side to Lady Wei, the consort of Emperor Taizong 
for whom Jingshansi Grotto was made.** Another example is above Jingshansi, a me- 
dium-sized shrine now called "Grotto of Three Maitreyas” (San Mile dong). The main 
wall features three seated Maitreya figures in a row. Wen Yucheng has dated this grotto 
to the early period of Gaozong’s reign, that is, c. 650-674.*> In short, the use of triple 
Maitreya imagery and an unfinished state are in keeping with other projects in the 
northern section in the 660s. 

The history of patronage in the northern section also argues against Moya sanfo 
being produced in the 690s or later. The northern section is dominated by the patro- 
nage of the children of Emperor Taizong. Any project sponsored for Empress Wu 
would hardly be likely to be situated there, since proximity to their dedications would 
only serve to remind her audience that she had once been Taizong’s concubine, before 
her marriage to his son, and was technically guilty of incest. Moreover, Chu Suiliang 
(596-658) and Zhangsun Wuji (c. 600-59) had vehemently opposed her elevation to 
empress in 655. Chu Suiliang was the calligrapher of the Yique Buddha Shrine Stele 
inscription that dedicates Li Tai’s work on the Binyang grottoes, while Zhangsun Wuji 
was the elder brother of the Wende Empress, to whom the work was dedicated. 

The pattern of dated inscriptions in the northern section from 655 to 665 suggests that 
the area between Binyang South and Jingshansi was left open for non-elite patrons until 
around 664-665, when the making of a large imperial commission at a site south of 
Jingshansi pulled away the stoneworkers. Beginning around 655, nearly one hundred 
seated Buddha figures labelled "King Udayana image’ ( Youtian wang xiang) were carved 
between the Binyang courtyard and Jingshansi Grotto [Figure 9]. The majority of 
their sponsors were women. Others were dedicated by laymen, of whom the most 
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elite had only the lowest rank of official title, and monks and nuns. The "King Udayana 
image” refers to the sculpted sandalwood portrait of Sakyamuni that King Udayana 
was said to have had made from life.2° Since the Longmen figures are all nearly identical 
in style and size (about 100 cm. high), they likely replicate a single copy of some 
Gupta-dynasty (320-647) statue of the Sarnath school that purported to be "the King 
Udayana image.” Perhaps it was the copy the great pilgrim Xuanzang (600-64) brought 
back to Chang’an in 645.2”? The dated "King Udayana image” dedications begin in 655 
and stop in 663. There are no inscriptions in the northern section at all in 664. In 665, 
the imperial envoy Wang Xuance and the Eunuch Ceremonial Secretary Feng Shiliang 
sponsored shrines inside Binyang South. This suggests to me that a large imperial 
project was underway in 665, attracting other elite donors to the area and thwarting 
projects by lesser folk. 

If work on Moya sanfo was abandoned in 665, it fits a pattern, since other types of 
projects sponsored by Gaozong also ceased around this time. Several important literary 
compilations were produced under his guidance in the years between 656 and 663, 
including substantial works on statecraft, history, and literature. In these same years, 
the emperor continued to support the great Buddhist scripture translation project un- 
der the direction of Xuanzang. But in 664, after the death of Xuanzang, the emperor 
stopped the translation project, and his support for the secular projects of the scholars 
also ceased.?® Moya sanfo may have been abandoned in 665 when Gaozong left Luoyang 
to go to Mt. Tai. A few more inscriptions were added to Binyang South from 666 to 
669, but after that, scarcely another inscription is found in the entire northern section. 
The northern part of Longmen was deserted as great works were taken up in the southern 
section. It makes no sense to me that any elite patron would suddenly return to this 
part of the site in the 690s to create Moya sanfo, least of all anyone connected to 
Empress Wu. 


Imperial Residence in Chang’an, 666-670 


On May 17, 666, after the successful completion of the feng and shan sacrifices at 
Mt. Tai, in which Empress Wu fulfilled an unprecedented role nearly equal to that of 
her husband, the court arrived back in Chang’an. From the emperor’s departure in 
665 to his next return to Luoyang in 671, Longmen shows evidence of a resurgence of 
small non-imperial shrines added to large, preexisting grottoes. 

Mizuno and Nagahiro recorded five inscriptions dated to 666, of which three have 
complete texts. All three commemorate the dedication of shrines containing Amitabha 
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figures by officials from Chang’an, produced on significant dates in the Buddhist calendar. 
The earliest is found in Binyang South: 

On the eighth day of the fourth month of the inaugural year of the Qianfeng era, 

Niu Yide, a Scribe of the Eastern Tower [i.e., the Chancellery] reverently made 

one Amitabha image assembly, first for Your Majesty the Emperor, then the Heir 

Apparent and all the Princes and even to all living beings of this dharma realm. 

Offering worship together with my living sons and daughters.” 

This inscription describes a family pilgrimage to offer worship and the generation 
of merit by producing Buddhist images on the traditional birthday of the Buddha. The 
shrine is a shallow niche containing a seated Buddha figure in abhaya mudra flanked 
by two standing bodhisattvas.*° The dedication is a standard formula, offering the 
merit generated by this pious act to the entire world, to begin with the emperor and 
spread out over all sentient creation. 

The next inscription of 666 is found in Lianhua Grotto (no. 712), a large Northern 
Wei shrine near the center of Longmen. At that time, Lianhua already contained a 
beautifully finished five-meter-high Sakyamuni standing against the back wall, flanked 
by bas-relief representations of the disciples Ananda and Kasyapa, and a colossal 
bodhisattva figure on each side wall. The walls are honeycombed with smaller shrines; 
most were added during the Northern Wei, but some were made in Tang, beginning in 
653. The Lianhua inscription of 666 reads: 

On the fifteenth day of the seventh month of the inaugural year of the Qianfeng 

era, Secretary in the Ministry of Personnel Xu Dade and his wife nee Yang reverently 

made one Amitabha image shrine together with our sons and daughters and their 

wives and husbands at the time of offering worship to the Buddha.*! 
The inscription states that this family came to Longmen to offer worship on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month. This is the second most popular date at Longmen for the 
dedication of merit-producing shrines, after the eighth day of the fourth month. It is 
the day of the Yulanpen Festival, when food is offered to monks to gain merit to aid 
deceased relatives and ghosts.7?_ Probably the Xu family participated in a Yulanpen 
ritual, made offerings of food, and contracted with the resident stone-cutters to have a 
small shrine carved inside Lianhua. The ritual may have been conducted inside Lian- 
hua, or at one of the Longmen monasteries, perhaps one that had jurisdiction over 
Lianhua. Several grottoes at Longmen take their name from monasteries at the site, 
such as the Jingshansi, Fengxiansi, and Longhuasi grottoes, and it is generally thought 
that these monasteries exercised some sort of sovereignty over grottoes that bore their 
names. Lianhua Grotto is called so after the large, high-relief lotus flower that adorns 
the center of its ceiling, but it could have been considered the property of one of the 
eighteen monasteries that existed at Longmen in the Tang.*? 

The third inscription of 666 is found in the vicinity of Laolong Grotto (no. 669), 
which is just north and below Lianhua Grotto. Laolong shares the large size and deep, 
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narrow shape of Lianhua, but contains no main sculptural program or any Northern 
Wei shrines. These conditions have led Wen Yucheng to the opinion that the grotto 
was excavated and abandoned in the Sui dynasty (581-618).*4 Laolong contains over 
fifty small shrines, dated from 647 to 719. The inscription of 666 reads as follows: 

On the fifteenth day of the seventh month of the inaugural year of the Qianfeng 
era, Ding Xiaofan and his wife nee Wang reverently made two Amitabha image 
assemblies for his late father. We pray that all living beings of this dharma realm 
may share in this blessing. Wang Xuanguan, District Defender of Wannian, for his 
late daughter, reverently made one Amitabha image assembly. I pray that the 
living beings of this dharma realm when nearing the end will be spared suffering 
and pain and that the departed will be reborn in the west.* 

This inscription dedicates three shrines by three donors. Wang Xuanguan was 
serving as District Defender of Wannian, the prosperous eastern half of Chang’an where 
most metropolitan officials lived. I would guess that Lady Wang was his sister and 
Ding Xiaofan his brother-in-law and that they made their pilgrimage to Longmen as a 
group of affluent lay believers to dedicate shrines for Lady Wang’s late father-in-law and 
niece on the day of the Yulanpen Festival. 

Ten inscriptions dated to 667 were recorded by Mizuno and Nagahiro. Of these, 
four are still legible. Two are very conventional dedications, in Laolong Grotto: 

On the sixth day of the fourth month of the second year of the Qianfeng era, 

disciple Meng Shanying [and] his wife nee Zhao, husband and wife, knowing their 

bodies are not immortal, reverently made one Amitabha image shrine for seven 
generations of ancestors, living dependents and all living beings of this dharma 
realm. Through this worship we pray they may attain true enlightenment.*® 

On the eighth day of the fourth month of the second year of the Qianfeng era, 

Laywoman Eldest Daughter Meng reverently made one Amitabha image, praying 

for safety and security for her living parents and her whole family, even to all living 

beings of this dharma realm. May they all share this blessing.*’ 
Since these inscriptions are just two days apart, in the same grotto, we might entertain 
the notion that Meng Shanying and Eldest Daughter Meng were brother and sister. 
They are clearly believers in Pure Land practices. 

Other salvationist iconography was also produced at this time: 

On the eighth day of the fourth month of the second year of the Qianfeng era, 

disciple [Blank] Dezi reverently made [a] Dizang [bodhisattva].*8 
This brief inscription accompanies a figure of Dizang bodhisattva (Ksitigarbha) said to 
be in Binyang South, one of the earliest dated Dizang figures at Longmen.*? Dizang is 
one of the few deities at Longmen represented by a distinctive and consistent 
iconography. He is portrayed as a jeweled and semi-nude bodhisattva-prince, seated in 
the lalitasana pose (one leg pendant and the other folded on the seat). According to 
Stephen Teiser, belief in Dizang was popular with some segments of Chinese society in 
the sixth century thanks to Xinxing (540-94), the founder of the controversial Three 
Stages School (Sanjiejiao), who had an especial devotion to Dizang scriptures. However, 
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Teiser points out that Dizang’s role as a compassionate bodhisattva who vowed to free 
people from the torments of hell was only clarified in the seventh century, with the 
translation of two Dizang sutras by Xuanzang and Siksananda (652-710). Therefore, 
it is not certain that every donor of a Dizang figure was an adherent of the Three Stages 
School; rather these figures may simply be evidence of "folk interest in Ti-tsang as a 
compassionate savior dwelling in the underworld.” 

On the other hand, whenever contemporary Chinese scholars discuss the Dizang 
figures at Longmen, they always assert that the patron must have been a Three Stages 
believer.*! They cite Xinxing’s interest in Dizang as their main proof, however, without 
other evidence. None of the Longmen inscriptions, for example, ever mention the 
Three Stages School. Yet material evidence does exist for the association between this 
type of Dizang figure and the Three Stages School. At the Shaanxi Provincial Museum 
in Xi'an is a stele with a bodhisattva figure in high relief in the center, seated in a one- 
leg-pendant pose, in what appears to be a rocky landscape [Figure 10]. On the back of 
the stele, in early Tang regular script, is engraved the title of the now-effaced inscription: 
"Stele for the Three Stages Bhadanta Meditation Master of August Tang” (Huang Tang 
sanjie dade chanshi bei). Of course, this does not prove the Longmen Dizang figures 
were sponsored by Three Stages adherents, but it does connect early Tang Dizang imagery 
to the Three Stages School. 

Another Pure Land shrine dated to 667 was sponsored by a man who would become 
the third patriarch of the Huayan School. He added a small Amitabha pentad with 
donor portraits to the south wall of Weizi Grotto (no. 1181), which is a medium-sized Northern 
Wei grotto in the southern part of the site. The inscription reads: 

Fazang, for his parents, brothers and sisters, and also for Shengman reverently made 

one Amitabha shrine on the fifteenth day of the fourth month of the second year 

of the Qianfeng era.*” 
Kang Fazang (643-712) was only 24 years old when he made this dedication and still a 
married man (Wen Yucheng believes Shengman was probably his wife).“7 He was 
already an avid student of the Huayan Sutra, however, and three years later, in 670, he 
would be ordained at the order of Empress Wu and installed as abbot at the Eastern 
Taiyuan Monastery, which she had built in Luoyang to honor her late mother.“ Three 
other statuary dedications by Fazang have been discovered at Longmen. Above the 
Laolong grotto are two empty niches that once held King Udayana images. They were 
dedicated by a group of 38 people, including Kang Fazang.*® On the cliff face above 
the Yique Buddha Shrine Stele in the Binyang courtyard are two rows of small grottoes 
that contain King Udayana images. Each statue was dedicated by a single donor, one of 
whom was Fazang.** In addition, a stone inscription for the ancestral tomb of Kang 
Fazang’s family states that his parents and paternal grandparents were buried very near 
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Longmen Village.*”? Although the standard biographical sources state that Fazang was 
born in Chang’an, it appears his family had a strong connection with the Luoyang area. 

Another inscription of 667, for a small Amitabha shrine, was recently discovered 
on the underside of the archway into Binyang South.*® 

On the eighth day of the second month of the second year of the Qianfeng era, Xu 

Siyan, a Scribe of the Eastern Tower, reverently made one Amitabha image shrine, 

with the universal vow that all living beings may attain the Pure Land.” 

Xu Siyan previously dedicated another shrine inside Laolong Grotto in 653, for his 
mother, when he was a Secretary in the Ministry of Personnel.*° Ku Siyan’s career as a 
donor allows me to point out two typical aspects of sponsorship at Longmen. The first 
is that many people sponsored more than one project. The second is that people 
tended to sponsor them in close proximity to those of their relatives or people of the 
same locale or occupation. In this case, Xu Siyan’s shrine of 667 is on the north face of 
the archway into Binyang South, close to the north wall shrine dedicated in 666 by Niu 
Yide, who was also serving as a Scribe of the Eastern Tower. 

Mizuno and Nagahiro record seventeen inscriptions done in the year 668. At least 
four are by laywomen. Women usually identify themselves as female in their dedications. 
As in the inscriptions of 668, they declare themselves the wife or mother of a certain 
man ("the mother of disciple Li Botou, nee Wang”),°! or call themselves after their 
order of birth ("Laywoman Third Daughter Wang),*? or preface their family name with 
Qingxinnu, "Woman of Pure Belief,” or Laywoman. Only occasionally do they give 
their full names ("Laywoman Wang Xuanzang”).°? 

Among the dedications by men in 668, only one is of obvious consequence. This 
belongs to a shrine cut into the upper register on the south wall of Binyang South: 

In the second month of the third year of the Qianfeng era, Assistant Director of 

the Eastern Parks Meng Qianxu of Yueyang District, Yongzhou, reverently made 

one Amitabha image assembly, first for Your Majesty the Emperor, then even to all 

living beings of this dharma realm. May they all share in this blessing.* 
Meng Qianxu served in the second highest position in the Directorate of the Eastern 
Parks. This agency was one of four in charge of the imperial parks of the four quadrants 
of Luoyang, under the control of the Court of the National Granaries.*> From 
inscriptional evidence, I surmise that Longmen was under the jurisdiction of the 
Directorate of the Eastern Parks and, ultimately, the Court of the National Granaries 
during the reign of Emperor Gaozong. In addition to Meng Qianxu’s dedication, there 
is another of 661 in Laolong by a Mr. Gou of the Court of the National Granaries.*6 
Further, as we will see below, the secular officials in charge of making the Fengxiansi 
shrine were Wei Ji, the Chief Minister of the Court of the National Granaries, and Fan 
Xuanze, the Director of the Eastern Parks. Perhaps these agencies were responsible for 
the maintainance of Longmen. My guess is that Assistant Director Meng’s dedication 
is the trace of an official inspection of the site, perhaps at the head of a crew assigned to 
patrol or refurbish it. 
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Mizuno and Nagahiro recorded seven inscriptions dated to 669. Three are of 
particular interest in that they were all offered in memory of deceased women relatives 
and each specifically describes itself as located at Longmen. As Professor Yan Wenru 
pointed out in his history of the site’s name, it was not commonly called Longmen, or 
"Dragon Gate,” until the reign of Emperor Gaozong.*’ Because the cliffs on either side 
of the Yi River looked like watchtowers, from antiquity it was known as Yique, or 
"Watchtowers on the Yi.” Even into Tang Taizong’s reign it was called Yique. For 
example the stele of 641 that dedicates Li Tai’s project is entitled Yique Buddha Shrine 
Stele, Han Wenya’s inscription of 646 places itself ’at the monasteries of Yique,” and the 
Sishun ward inscription of 648 refers to "the twin watchtowers.”°* 

The meaning of the name Longmen is self-consciously imperial. According to Yan 
Wenru, the first person to call Yique Longmen” was Emperor Yang (r. 605-17) of the 
Sui Dynasty. In the early ninth-century Yuanhe junxian tuzhi is this anecdote: 

Early [in his reign], Emperor Yang ascended Mangshan and looked toward Yique, 

then turned around and said, ’Is this not a Dragon Gate? What is the reason that 

since antiquity no one has built a capital here?’ His official Su Wei replied, It has 

not been unknown since antiquity, it was just waiting for Your Majesty.’ The emperor 

was greatly pleased and thereupon discussed situating his capital there.* 
Emperor Yang called the watchtowers of the Yi a "Dragon Gate” because he imagined 
them as a gateway to the city of "the dragon,” as the person of the emperor had long 
been known. The Luoyang of the Sui and Tang dynasties was built 18 li to the west of 
the Luoyang city walls of the Han and Wei dynasties, so the Duan Gate of the Luoyang 
Palatine City and the Dingding Gate in the outer city wall looked south to the cliffs on 
the Yi. Emperor Gaozong designated Luoyang the "Eastern Capital” in 657. In 658, 
the first of several inscriptions to identify themselves as being at "Longmen” appeared. 

The first of the inscriptions of 669 was added to Laolong Grotto. It reads as follows: 

Gao Chongye, the former Revenue Manager of Luozhou under the Great Tang, 

and others made offering to our late mother Lady Li, Mistress of Longxi 

Commandery. On Longmen Mountain we chiseled the stone cliff to make one 

image shrine, finished on the twenty-third day of the fourth month of the second 

year of the Zongzhang era. 
Mistress of Longxi Commandery is a title given to mothers and wives of members of 
the imperial clan.6' This shrine was dedicated by the children of a woman of the 
imperial family, a situation for which there is much precedent by this time. 

Another inscription of 669 was written for a figural assembly near Jingshansi Grotto. 
It was made for the wife of the late Governor of Huazhou, Lord Qian, of Dunhuang 
Commandery by her son, the Revenue Manager Administrator of Tongzhou. It follows 
the form of a memorial tablet inscription, with a preface, an epitaph, and a grand title: 
"Inscription with Preface for the Amitabha Buddha and the Two Bodhisattvas 
Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamaprapta of the Jingshansi Stone Shrine at Longmen.”” 

The last inscription is the most heart-rending of all the funerary inscriptions at 
Longmen. It was composed by a man who called himself simply "the orphan disciple,” and it 
is in Guyang Grotto (no. 1443), the oldest of the Northern Wei grottoes: 

In the tenth month of the second year of the Zongzhang era [669], the orphan 
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disciple made this lament, for his wife, nee Wei, who died young and for his own 
loss of sight. I have heard that the bamboo of the Xiang River became spotted 
from tear stains... and the birds that leave Hengshan still suffer the pain of separa- 
tion. How much the worse are my feelings and the sorrow that I will forever 
lament? I am forty years old and have encountered suffering and illness. I have a 
dark house, no brothers, no son to prostrate himself at my bedside... I reverently 
made one image shrine at Longmen... © 
To sum up, between 665 and 669, nine inscriptions were added in 665, five in 666, 
ten in 667, seventeen in 668, and seven in 669. In 670, the year that drought and 
famine laid waste to over forty prefectures of Tang China, there were none. Yet for 
671, when the court was in Luoyang, there are only three cursory inscriptions, and for 
672, only two. Why? 


Fourth Imperial Progress to Luoyang in 671 


Emperor Gaozong and the court arrived in Luoyang on March 12, 671, where 
they remained until late October of 672, when the emperor’s previous illness recurred 
and the court left for Chang’an.“ According to Okada Ken’s speculations, sometime 
during the period between March of 671 and October of 672, a wave of excavation 
began at Longmen, so large that all the resident stone-cutters were pulled into it, leaving 
none to work on the projects of non-elite patrons. High officials and clerics from 
Chang’an arrived to oversee the work, and artisans and workmen may also have been 
brought from Chang’an.© The resulting large grottoes are all in the southern section. 
The satellite grottoes around the main imperial project are today called the Huijian 
(no. 565), Shuangyao (no. 521-522), Qingmingsi (no. 557), and Zhou Yuanzhi (no. 
1497) grottoes. The imperial shrine is called the Great Vairocana Image Shrine of 
Fengxiansi. 


The Fengxiansi Shrine 


The Fengxiansi shrine is set in the center of the southern section of Longmen, 
equidistant from the southernmost large Northern Wei grotto (Huangfu Gong Grotto, 
no. 1609) and the northernmost (Lianhua). To see it, the visitor today enters the 
western side of Longmen from the north and walks several hundred meters south on 
the road at the base of the cliff Advance view of the Fengxiansi shrine is obscured by 
a bend in the cliff face and the shrine’s deep setting about 40 meters into the cliffside, 
its floor nearly 20 meters above the level of the road. Ascending the steep stairs that 
rise like a wall before your face, your first contact with the shrine is to meet the 
implacable eyes of the seated Buddha towering over you [Figure 5].°’ Although its 
features are undoubtedly supposed to express the state of samadhi, if you are in the 
center of the stairs, the statue does appear to fix you in its gaze. Imagine the original 
effect, when the statue had gilded skin, cobalt hair, and eyes of black glass. As you 
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continue to mount the stairs, the jeweled and courtly heads of the attendant bodhisatt- 
vas on the back wall come into view, and as you step up onto the floor of the shrine, a 
huge open space extends before you, and you are now within the protective field of 
the fiercely gesturing guardian figures on the side walls. 

The sculptors of the Fengxiansi shrine were quite sophisticated concerning the 
effects of colossal sculpture. The facial expressions are extremely clear, vivid, and 
distinctive to the character of the being portrayed. The ageless and ideal countenance 
of the Buddha rises between the youthful face of Ananda and the elderly visage of 
Kasyapa. The two bodhisattvas are supposed to be Manjusri and Samantabhadra, and 
though they match, they are distinguished by details of expression, headdress, and 
necklaces.© The look of the lokapala Vaisravana is forbidding, while the face of the 
guardian next to him on the north wall is ferocious [Figure 11]. The menacing 
expressions of these protective figures are something new at this time.”° By comparison, 
the lokapala and guardian figures in the Jingshansi and Liang Wenxiong grottoes of 
around 665 are quite benign [Figure 12].’”! The bodies of all the figures are dis- 
proportionately small for their heads. In normal proportion, an entire figure should be 
seven heads high. These are only five heads high.” By making the figures shorter, the 
faces, which bear the burden of expression, are brought closer to the viewer and are 
not obscured by the bodies. 

All the figures on the back wall are motionless except for the gestures of the hands. 
The lokapala and guardian figures on the side walls, by contrast, display their limbs in 
dramatic diagonal gestures. They too are compacted, giving them a feeling of bulky 
solidity. When viewed from the side, these figures look unnaturally wide [Figure 13]. 
The sculptors intentionally distorted them so they appear optically correct when seen 
from the front. The optimum viewpoint for the entire program is at the front and 
center of the shrine. 

The initial impression of awe in increased, to my Western sensibility, by the ruinous 
condition of the shrine. On the west wall, to the Buddha’s left, the figure of his disciple 
Kasyapa is shattered, while the lokapala and guardian figures on the south wall are 
fragmentary. Large pieces of stone have also fallen from the two small (6.4 m) 
worshipper figures on the north and south walls. On the Buddha figure itself the 
hands, legs, and front of the throne splintered away long ago, accidentally heightening 
the effect of the Buddha’s penetrating expression. After restoration and stabilizing by 
the Longmen Cultural Relics Preservation Institute and other government agencies in 
the early 1970s, the disintegration has been arrested.” 

What would a person of the Tang dynasty make of the condition of the Fengxiansi 
shrine today? People in traditional China had great faith in the endurance of stone. 
The purpose behind carving sculptures and dedications in the stone at Longmen was to 
ensure they would survive the millenia of mofa, the latter days of the law, the third and 
final period after the nirvana of the Buddha when the dharma is weakest and most 
threatened by its enemies. Sofukawa Hiroshi has pointed out that the urge to go into 
the hills to make dedications instead of setting up images at monasteries indicates a 
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desire to preserve these manifestations of the dharma by hiding them away in the 
earth.”* The popular belief in the Tang dynasty that the world had entered mofa is 
evident at Longmen from the great numbers of dedications in imperishable stone” (as 
many inscriptions put it), the increase in the number and ferocity of dharma-protecting 
figures in the shrines, and the increase in representations of the salvationist deities 
Amitabha, Guanyin, and Dizang, and the Buddha of the Future, Maitreya, whose 
incarnation on earth will usher in a new age of zhengfa, or the true law. These figures 
reveal the increased popularity of schools of Buddhism that advocated pious practices 
specifically designed to deal with the degraded state of the dharma of the time, especially 
the Three Stages and Pure Land schools.’> Perhaps a Tang person would be comforted 
to know that Longmen still stands, even though much ravaged by natural wear and the 
depredations of 20th-century art thieves. Would Tang people consider its current 
appearance naked? It is safe to say the figures were richly painted and gilded when 
new. All three walls are perforated by square holes for beams, so at some time there 
was a wooden architectural facade on the shrine. When this was erected, we do not know. 
Gong Dazhong thinks a wooden facade was added in the Song or Jin dynasties.”* It is hard to 
imagine the shrine was designed without an architectural facade, but Liu Jinglong argues 
that it was, and although the shrine "appears to be out in the open,’ in truth it was "cleverly 
arranged to avoid wind and rain erosion.””’ He, too, believes the architecture was added no 
earlier than the Song dynasty, was destroyed soon after, and that its main effect was to damage 
the sculptures. 

No contemporary dedication for the Fengxiansi shrine exists. However, on the 
north side of the base of the Buddha’s throne is an inscription, written and engraved 
sometime between 723 and 749, that provides a slightly later account: 

Record of the Great Vairocana Image Shrine on the Sunny Side of the 

Longmen Hills at the Imperial Capital on the River Luo 

This was constructed by the Celestial August Great Emperor Gaozong of the Great 

Tang. The Buddha’s body, from halo to throne, is 85 chi high, the two bodhisattvas 

are 70 chi, Kasyapa, Ananda, the guardians and the lokapalas are each 50 chi high. 

On the first day of the fourth month of the third year of the Xianheng era, a 

renshen year [May 3, 672], the August Empress Wu aided [this project] with 20,000 

strings of her rouge and powder money. In obedience to an imperial decree, the 

monks in charge were: Meditation Master Shandao of the Shiji Monastery in the 

Western Capital and the Abbot of the Fahai Monastery, Dharma Master Huijian. 

The commissioner in charge was Wei Ji, the Chief Minister of the Court of the 

National Granaries. The vice commissioner was Fan Xuanze, the Director of the 

Eastern Parks and Supreme Pillar of State. The artisans were Li Junzan, Cheng 

Renwei, Yao Shiji, and others. On the thirtieth day of the twelfth month of the 

second year of the Shangyuan era, an yihai year [Jan. 20, 676], it was completed. 

On the fifteenth day of the eighth month of the inaugural year of the Tiaolu era, a 

jimao year [Sept. 25, 679], in obediance to an imperial decree, the Great Fengxian 

Monastery was established south of the great image. Two groups of seven eminent 

monks who were equally perfect in the practice [of good conduct] and the under- 

standing [of sacred texts] were chosen and summoned. The rammed-earth process 
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began immediately until the foundations [of the monastery] were established. Only 
those who were vigilant in observing the religious rules and who excelled in monastic 
discipline were named abbot. On the fifteenth day of the first month of the second 
year [Feb. 20, 680], the emperor wrote out the plaque [for the monastery]. From 
that day to the present, sixteen monks have been specially assigned to this monastery; 
they all were diligent in acting in accord with the prohibitions and they were 
constantly vigilant in their strict observances. For fear that, as the years stretch on, 
the fragrant record [of their virtues] will no longer be handed down, we have 
engraved this eulogy, that it may be bequeathed through eternal kalpas: 


None is superior to Buddha; the dharma-world is his body. 

He became manifest to convert all beings; he has lowered his footprints to mingle 
with men. 

When someone calls on him, he immediately appears; for those without sin, he is 
like a father; those in ignorance and error are forever separated from him, for his 
support is only in faith and works. 


In truth, it is thanks to our sovereign that the plan for this beautiful reality could 
be made.’® The marks and signs [laksana-vyanjana] are rarely such [as on this 
statue]; and its majestic countenance is without peer. 

Full of goodness, full of compassion, [the Buddha is] like the moon and like the 
sun. Contemplate his face and all stains disappear; pray to his sincere nature and 
all wishes will be satisfied. 


Since the True Religion flowed eastward, it has been over seven hundred years. Of 
all Buddha shrines made for merit, this is the greatest. From side to side it is 12 
zhang, from top to bottom it is 130 chi.’ 


We know this inscription was written sometime between 723 and 749 because 
appended to the record of the statues is another document, written in the same hand, 
dated to Jan. 23, 723. A local official named Shi Fanzong reports that he has just 
received an imperial decree that Longhua Monastery is to be merged with Fengxian 
Monastery. According to the Old Tang History, the Yi River rose in 722 and Fengxian 
Monastery was flooded.®° Chinese archeologists have tentatively identified the origi- 
nal site of Fengxian Monastery south of the western cliff of Longmen, on a low hill 
north of Weiwan Village.*! Sofukawa Hiroshi theorizes that this record of 723 indicates 
the monks of Fengxian Monastery were ordered to move to Longhua Monastery, which 
then became the new Fengxian Monastery.® The terminus ad quem of 749 is derived 


from the fact that Gaozong’s posthumous title, "Celestial August Great Emperor,” was 
changed in 749. 
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Iconography 


Curiously, this inscription seems to raise as many problems for understanding the 
Fengxiansi shrine as it solves. One is in the title itself, which calls the main figure 
Lushena. This name is invariably translated as Vairocana in the English-language litera- 
ture on Longmen. How do we know it represents Vairocana? 

Li Yukun discusses the confusion between the deities Rocana (Lushena), Vairocana 
(Pilushena) and Mahavairocana (Dari rulai). Arguing that the statue is of Lushena, he 
notes that the inscription of c. 723 calls it "Lushena.” In the record of the event in his 
history of Buddhist patriarchs, Zhipan (c. 1220-75) calls the statue a ’Lushena,” and 
the great Buddha at Todaiji, which Emperor Shomu (r. 724-49) cast in imitation of the 
colossal figure at Longmen, is also called a "Lushena.”* In Li Yukun’s view, this Lu- 
shena should not be confused with Pilushena or Dari rulai, who are deities of the 
Esoteric School. Lushena is the central deity of the Huayan School, the main image of 
the Fengxiansi shrine is Lushena, and thus the iconographic program is Huayan. 

Another Chinese scholar who argues the statue represents Huayan iconography is 
Zhang Naizhu, of the Luoyang Cultural Relics Work Team. He believes the inscription 
of c. 723 points out the religious meaning of the Fengxiansi shrine when it says the 
Buddha is "like the moon and like the sun.” Huayan scripture describes Vairocana as 
brilliant light, all pervasive. Zhang connects this image of all-pervading light to the 
Empress’s later decision in 689 to take a new personal name composed of the charac- 
ters for the words "sun” (ri) and "moon” (yue) set over the word "empyrean” (kong).® 
Taken together, the elements of this new name would mean "limitless light.” Zhang’s 
implication is that Empress Wu intended the Fengxiansi Vairocana as a form of self- 
representation. 

Two Japanese scholars have also argued the Fengxiansi Vairocana is Huayan imagery, 
based on the description of this deity in Huayan scriptures and on details of the statue 
itself. Sofukawa Hiroshi notes that in the second chapter of Kumarajiva’s translation of 
the Brahmajala Sutra, Vairocana is described as follows: ”Vairocana sits on a lotus 
throne ... manifesting 1000 Sakyamunis ... each sitting under a bodhi tree.”*° Although 
the throne of the main figure is mostly gone, on the underneath of the south side, a 
couple of the lotus petals are still preserved. On each one is carved a seated Buddha 
figure in relief.®” Sofukawa presumes, I think rightly, that each petal of the lotus throne 
must have been identically carved, and so the statue was not simply a Vairocana, as the 
inscription calls it, but the 1000-petal 1000-Buddha Vairocana of the Brahmajala Sutra.® 
He suggests further that although the hands are now gone, the mudra was probably 
one of expounding the dharma on a lotus throne. This particular manifestation of 
Vairocana is seen at no other site. 

Tanabe Saburosuke argues that the Fengxiansi image is a sort of double deity.®° 
The main figure is called a Vairocana. Each lotus petal on the throne has a huafo, or 
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Incarnate Buddha, on it, thus identifying it as the 1000-flower, 1000-Sakyamuni lotus 
throne in the lotus flower world of Vairocana described in the Brahmajala Sutra. More- 
over, the halo of the Vairocana contains seven Buddhas each flanked by a pair of bod- 
hisattvas. They are the seven Buddhas of the Past, of whom Sakyamuni is one. As the 
colossal statue is flanked by the two disciples of Sakyamuni, Ananda and Kasyapa 
(representing all ten disciples), the statue is both Sakyamuni and Vairocana as the 
sambhogakaya ("reward body”) of Sakyamuni. Like the five Tanyao caves at Yungang 
and the Binyang Central cave at Longmen, the Fengxiansi shrine is an expression of 
state Buddhism. It uses the cosmic Vairocana of the Huayan School and Sakyamuni as 
the ruler of this world to represent the supreme political power held by Gaozong and 
Empress Wu. 

Wen Yucheng suggests the Fengxiansi Buddha may be imagery of the Tiantai 
School.” He quotes the "Encomium and Preface on Paintings of the Three Tathagatas” 
(San Rulai huaxiang zan bing xu) by the lay Tiantai disciple Liang Su (753-93), in 
which Liang calls Rocana (Lushena) the sambhogakaya, Sakyamuni the nirmanakaya 
("transformation body”), and Vairocana the dharmakaya ("dharma body”). Liang’s 
assignment of these roles to the three Buddhas accords with Tiantai thought.°! 
Elsewhere, Wen has written, "the rise of the Tiantai School in Luoyang in early Tang is 
a neglected episode in the history of Buddhism.” He notes that the seventh Tiantai 
patriarch Fengxue Kezhen (642-725) practiced at the Baima Monastery in Luoyang.” 
According to Stanley Weinstein, the Tiantai School had been out of favor with the 
Tang emperors, who preferred to sponsor the Faxiang School, in the person of Xuanzang. 
Empress Wu, on the other hand, invited a well-known Tiantai master to court after she 
established her own dynasty. One reason why she might have favored Tiantai is that 
the Sui imperial family, of whom she was a descendant, were great benefactors of the 
Tiantai School.™ 

This raises the question of the religious advisors for the iconographic program of 
the Fengxiansi shrine. The inscription of c. 723 cites two famous clerics from Chang'an 
as charged with responsibility for the Fengxiansi shrine: Huijian and Shandao (613- 
681). Shandao was later designated the fourth patriarch of the Pure Land School. He 
was a great popularizer of Pure Land doctrines, which advocated among other things, 
creating works such as cave-shrines and pagodas to generate merit. It was said of Shandao 
that in his life, "he copied the Amita-sutra a hundred thousand times, and painted more 
than two hundred Pure Land frescoes. Whenever he noticed a temple or pagoda in bad 
condition he never neglected to repair it.” As such, he would have been a natural 
candidate for advisor to such a large project. 

British scholars are of the opinion that since Shandao was such a zealous advocate 
for Pure Land practices, the main Buddha of the Fengxiansi shrine must have been 
Amitabha. Peter Swann has postulated that the Vairocana identification in the inscription 
is anachronistic. He doubts that a colossal figure of Vairocana would have been made 
while the dominant belief of the time was Pure Land. He says, ”W. Willets has suggested 
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that what was originally an Amitabha group when created in the mid-seventh century 
at Lung-men may have been dedicated afresh when Vairocana became a popular belief 
in the first decades of the eighth century.” 

I see two problems with this argument. First, as Sofukawa Hiroshi has pointed 
out, the main Buddha has the Seven Buddhas of the Past in its halo. This means the 
figure is a Buddha who participates in the transmission of the dharma, such as Sakyamuni 
or Maitreya, or a manifestation of Sakyamuni, such as Vairocana.2”’ Amitabha is an 
ahistorical Buddha and has no relation to the Buddhas of the Past. The entire assembly 
also includes several lokapala figures, guardian deities of the directions. On the north 
wall is the colossal figure of Vaisravana, the lokapala of the north, and the ruined figure 
on the south wall represents Virudhaka, the lokapala of the south. Between the panels 
on the main Buddha’s throne are figures of lokapalas seated on twin demons. According 
to Sofukawa, lokapalas serve as protectors of the dharma, personified by Sakyamuni 
and other historical Buddhas. They are especially necessary in the dangerous period of 
mofa, but Amitabha does not require them, since he exists outside of the historical 
cycle. One possible counter to this argument is the Lady Han Shrine of 661, which has 
lokapalas and guardian figures even though its main deity is identified by inscription as 
Amitabha.® Sofukawa explains this, however, by asserting that the lokapalas protect 
the Thousand Buddhas of the Present Kalpa also depicted inside the Lady Han Shrine.” 

Second, supervision of a project by a Pure Land devotee does not automatically 
result in Amitabha imagery. Abbot Huijian was also put in charge of the Fengxiansi 
shrine, but the grotto of 673 that bears his name has a Maitreya as its main image (see 
below). As another example, we have seen that the Huayan patriarch Fazang sponsored 
images of Amitabha and King Udayana’s portrait of Sakyamuni. Perhaps Shandao and 
Huijian were not involved for their doctrinal knowledge, but rather for their expertise 
in large-scale art projects. 

If indeed the Fengxiansi program is Huayan imagery, who was the doctrinal advisor? 
As we have learned, the name of Fazang was already inscribed in dedications at Long- 
men in 667. He had a strong family connection to the Longmen area, and by 670, he 
had been chosen by Empress Wu to head an imperial monastery in Luoyang. If the 
program for the Fengxiansi shrine was decided in 671 after the emperor arrived in 
Luoyang, Fazang was already in the empress’s confidence. In 674, she commanded ten 
senior monks in Chang’an to administer the highest ordination to Fazang, and she 
granted him the honorific title Xianshou guoshi.'© We have no evidence the empress 
was ever interested in Pure Land practices, but her later patronage of Fazang and other 
famous translators of the Huayan Sutra such as Divakara (613-88) and Siksananda is 
well attested.!°! 

Lastly, we have no evidence of imperial patronage of Shandao except for his 
involvement in the making of the Fengxiansi shrine. Although Shandao’s biographers 
were at pains to establish that his evangelical activity in Chang’an was directed at 
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everyone, "without distinction of higher or lower class,” Shandao was not an instructor 
to Emperor Gaozong or Empress Wu.!” Egalitarianism would hardly appeal to them. 
Nothing suggests they would sponsor Pure Land imagery. 


Date 


If the inscription of c. 723 is correct, and there is no reason to believe it is not, the 
the Fengxiansi shrine was finished early in 676. When it was begun, however, is a 
matter of contention. The only other date the inscription gives is the fourth month of 
672, when Empress Wu donated her personal funds to "aid” the project. This was 
taken as the starting date for the project by a number of scholars, beginning with the 
Song Buddhist historian Zhipan, who stated unequivocally that in 672 an order was 
issued to excavate a stone shrine at Longmen containing a Vairocana image 85 chi in 
height.'° The first modern Chinese experts to write on Longmen in the 20th century, 
such as Jin Weinuo, Wen Tingkuan, and Jing Luo, have agreed with this conclusion, 
although Professor Jin did express some astonishment that so large a project could 
have been completed in the three years and nine months between Empress Wu’s dona- 
tion and the finishing of the shrine.'™ 

The generation of scholars who began publishing their ideas in 1980 picked up 
Jin’s suggestion and argued the project took much longer than four years and hence 
was begun much earlier than 672. Gong Dazhong was the first to propose a project 
length of around twenty years.'°> Since the Weishu (see below) reveals that the Binyang 
trio was worked on for eighteen years and only one of the three grottoes was finished, 
considering the size of the Fengxiansi shrine, would it not have taken at least twenty 
years to complete? If the Fengxiansi shrine were begun in 655, the year of Empress 
Wu's accession, by 672 it would have begun to take shape. Perhaps out of "political 
necessity,” the project needed to be speeded up, so the Empress gave her own money to 
help, in order to show her solicitude (for the emperor’s project?). Another three years 
and nine months passed, and it was finished. Gong acknowledges that his scenario is an 
estimation, but believes that three years and nine months for the Fengxiansi shrine is 
not realistic. 

In 1983, Li Yukun published a novel theory that the Fengxiansi shrine must have 
been begun before 662, based on Li’s study of the date of death of Shandao.'® Li 
presents the conflicting documentary evidence on Shandao’s death, which variously 
places it before 650, in 662, and in 681 (the date generally accepted in Western 
scholarship'®’). Li argues that Shandao died in 662, so the Fengxiansi shrine must have 
been begun before then for Shandao to be given credit for supervising it in the inscription 
of c. 723. This theory would yield a comfortable minimum of thirteen years for the 
execution of the project. 
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In a 1984 publication in Chinese, Okada Ken forcefully repudiated Li Yukun’s 
theory.!°° He showed how Li had confused Shandao the Pure Land patriarch with 
another Shandao, a "mountain monk” who committed religious suicide sometime before 
665. Evidence about the Shandao who supervised the Fengxiansi shrine demonstrates 
that he died in 681, hence his death date has no bearing on the start date of the Fengxiansi 
shrine. Okada then turned to an examination of the stylistic characteristics of the 
Fengxiansi sculptures in comparison to other sculpture at Longmen. He argued that 
the Fengxiansi shrine was close to the style of the Lady Han Shrine of 661, though the 
figure and drapery of the Vairocana give it a taut air the main Buddha in the Lady Han 
Shrine lacks. The Fengxiansi shrine is also close in style to the Huijian Grotto of 673 
[Figure 14], but as the main figure in the Huijian Grotto is "plumper,” the Fengxiansi 
shrine must be a little earlier (in design, I assume, not in execution). On the basis of 
this analysis, Okada concluded that the Fengxiansi shrine could have been started before 
670. 

Okada soon repudiated his own chronology in a 1991 article that offered an 
important new way of looking at developments at Longmen. First, he noted the dearth 
of inscriptions at Longmen in the early 670s. He considered this evidence of a vast 
imperial project that commandeered all the available workers. Then, he compared the 
dates in the inscription of c. 723 with the presence of the emperor and empress in 
Luoyang in the 670s. In Gaozong’s 35-year reign, he moved the court to Luoyang a 
total of seven times: in 657-8, 659-62, 665, 671-2, 675-6, 679-80, and from 682 
until his death in the twelfth month of 683.'° The inscription lists four dates: 672, 
676, 679, and 680, and on every one of them, Gaozong and Empress Wu were in 
Luoyang. In Okada’s view, the lack of inscriptions in 670 does not indicate the beginning 
of the Fengxiansi project, but rather the crushing effect of the nation-wide drought 
and famine. He no longer believes the project could have been started before 670. 
From this, I conclude he suspects it was begun in 671 or 672, when the emperor and 
empress were in Luoyang. 

Another possible solution to the problem of the length of time required is the 
theory that the Fengxiansi shrine was finished on an abandoned Northern Wei site. 
Mizuno and Nagahiro were the first to propose this idea, which has been followed by 
other Japanese scholars.'!° It is based on an account in the "Monograph on Buddhism 
and Daoism” in the Weishu. Early in the Jingming era (500-4), Emperor Shizong of the 
Northern Wei ordered his eunuch Director of the Palace Domestic Service to excavate 
two stone grottoes at Yique on the model of those at Yungang, in honor of the emperor's 
late parents.''! The construction was initially supposed to measure 310 chi from floor 
to ceiling. By the year 505, they had cut into the mountain 23 zhang (230 chi), at 
which point the new Director memorialized for permission to seek a lower, more level 
spot for the grottoes, since the place they were working was too high, making the work 
too difficult. The new site was to be 100 chi from the ground and 140 chi from north 
to south. In the Yongping era (508-18), the eunuch Governor of Luoyang, Liu Teng, 
memorialized to make another shrine to honor Shizong, making a total of three there. 
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These three shrines are generally believed to be the present Binyang trio.!!2_ The site 
that was abandoned in 505 is seemingly nowhere to be found. Might it not have been 
reworked into the Fengxiansi sculptures? The finishing of abandoned Northern Wei 
sites in the Tang dynasty is hardly without precedent, and such a theory offers a solu- 
tion to the difficulty of conceiving how such a big project could have been completed 
in less than four years. 

Okada Ken doubts this theory.!!3 He notes that the place currently occupied by 
the Fengxiansi shrine cannot have been too high for work since the Northern Wei 
Huangfu Gong Grotto is at exactly the same height on the cliff face. Gong Dazhong 
has suggested that the description of the amount of work completed, 23 zhang, is an 
error for 23 chi, so instead of 65 meters being excavated, only 6.5 meters were. If the 
workers had only excavated 6.5 meters in five or six years, indeed they might have 
wanted to begin anew elsewhere. Okada believes the initial excavation took place 
directly above the present Binyang trio. To prove his theory, he climbed up on the cliff 
high above the Binyang trio to inspect what he calls "the original site.” Among the 
shrubbery, he found several niches and man-made holes containing traces of Buddhist 
sculptures. This discovery, combined with his analysis of the inscriptions and imperial 
progresses of the 670s, makes him think we should consider the possibility that the 
Fengxiansi shrine was entirely constructed during the Tang, after 670. 


Style 


The theatrical drama of the expressions, gestures and positioning of the actors in 
the Fengxiansi tableau is far more successful than in any previous staging of a Buddha- 
realm in earlier sculpture grottoes at Longmen. The features of the Vairocana are sharp and 
its gaze intense; no other large main Buddha figure prior to 671 has such strength of 
expression. Also striking are the dramatic poses and ferocious expressions of the lokapala 
and guardian figures of the Fengxiansi shrine. By comparison, the same figures in the 
grottoes of around 658-661, such as Jingshansi, Liang Wenxiong, and Lady Han [Figures 
12 and 15] stand in a stiff, closed pose, with fairly mild expressions. In short, the 
apparent leap in sculptural style represented by the Fengxiansi shrine is difficult to 
account for by developments at the site, if only due to the dearth of large projects 
between 660 and 670. The aesthetic effect of the Fengxiansi figures is so distinctive 
that many scholars have considered their style of necessity imported. 

Okada Ken believes this new style came from Chang’an.'™ In the imperial retinue 
that traveled to Luoyang in 671 were officials and military troops from Chang’an, and 
no doubt artists, as well, who would have carried in their heads or in their sketchbooks 
the latest fashions in Buddhist sculpture. Shandao and Huijian, the clerics in charge of 
the Fengxiansi shrine, were also from Chang’an. Okada seems to imply the sketch for 
the Fengxiansi shrine was even designed in Chang’an. He notes several features of the 
Fengxiansi figures that he says come from Chang’an sculptural styles. First, the 
connection on the Vairocana to a Chang’an style he finds in the halo, which is a "peach- 
shaped” orb made up of three bands that contain, from the innermost outward, lotus 
flowers, a vine pattern bearing the Seven Buddhas of the Past flanked by attendant 
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bodhisattvas, and a flame pattern [Figure 5]. Okada considers this similar to the halo 
of the statue made for Ma Zhou dated to 639 and presumably made in Chang’an, now 
in the Fujii Yurinkan.''5 It seems to me however that there are closer examples of this 
type of halo earlier at Longmen, for example, on the standing Buddha figure of the 
640s on the north wall of Binyang South.'!® As a second example, Okada says that 
attendant monks depicted at Longmen in the early period of Gaozong’s reign have 
their hands together in anjali mudra or hold an object up in front of their chests. The 
Chang’an style is different, as shown in the broadly-gesturing attendant monks on top 
of the Preface to the Buddhist Canon Stele of 653 in the Large Wild Goose Pagoda in 
Xi’an [Figure 16].!!” There is also the matter of the dramatic gestures of the lokapala 
figures, discussed above. The Chang’an type of lokapala has an open pose with deeply 
bent knee and hand on hip, as seen in the lokapalas on top of the 653 Preface to the 
Buddhist Canon Stele [Figure 16] and those on the base of the Tongzhou Preface to the 
Buddhist Canon Stele of 663 [Figure 17] in the Forest of Steles, Shaanxi Provincial 
Museum. !!8 

While the attendant monks, lokapalas and guardians at the Fengxiansi shrine may 
be explained with reference to a blending of Chang’an and Luoyang styles because of 
the mixing of artists from the two places, no one offers that explanation for the figure 
of the Vairocana itself. Sofukawa Hiroshi remarks that the fully-covering robe of the 
Vairocana is only rarely seen before at Longmen and must represent a new wave of 
Indian influence at this time.!!9 Perhaps the Vairocana was derived from statues or 
sketches brought from India. When Xuanzang returned from his travels through the 
Western Regions in 645, he brought with him copies of seven statues made in various 
holy cities of India. There were a golden image of Buddha casting his shadow at the 
Dragon Cave before his enlightenment, from Magadha; the first turning of the dharma 
wheel at the Deer Park at Varanasi, in sandalwood; King Udayana’s sandalwood portrait 
of the Tathagata, from Kausambi; an image of the Tathagata descending the jeweled 
stairs from Heaven, in silver, from Kapitha; a golden image of the Buddha preaching 
the dharma of the Flower and other sutras on Vulture Peak, from Magadha; a sandalwood 
figure of the Buddha casting his shadow to control the poisonous dragon, from Nagarahara; 
and a sandalwood image of Buddha traveling and converting, from Vaisali.'2° Certainly these 
figures would be Indian in style and invested with tremendous cachet as models. 
Although none of these figures represents Vairocana specifically, if Sofukawa is correct 
that the Fengxiansi Buddha’s hands were originally in the mudra of expounding the 
dharma, perhaps one of the two statues of the Buddha preaching could have been used 
as a model. 

Another who brought back artistic ideas from India was the imperial envoy Wang 
Xuance. On his second trip in 647, he was accompanied by a draftsman named Song 
Fazhi. According to Wang’s account of his journey, at the Mahabodhi Monastery of 
Bodhgaya, he had Song Fazhi make a drawing of its famous sculpture of Sakyamuni 
defeating Mara and achieving enlightenment that was said to have been made by the 
hand of Maitreya bodhisattva himself. Wang returned to Chang’an in 648 with the 
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drawing, and he related that "religious and laymen vied with one another in copying 
it.”!21 According to the ninth-century record of Zhang Yanyuan, in 665, Wang Xuance 
supervised the making of a clay image at the Jing’ai Monastery in Luoyang, which was 
modeled upon the drawing that Wang brought back from the Western Regions. The 
drawing was kept in the palace and specially reissued to Wang for this purpose.!” 
Zhang’s account is confusingly worded, and it is not clear if the statue Wang Xuance 
had produced from the drawing was of Maitreya bodhisattva under the bodhi tree or of 
the statue that Maitreya bodhisattva made of Sakyamuni achieving enlightenment under 
the bodhi tree.'23 As we know, Wang Xuance also sponsored a Maitreya shrine in the 
Binyang South Grotto in 665. Unhappily, that figure is ruined, and the statue in the 
Jing’ai Monastery is long since lost, so we will never know if Wang Xuance’s statues 
reflected an Indian prototype. 

What is really Indian about the Vairocana? The face has "reverse curve” eyelids, a 
downcast (or "inward”) gaze, a long sharp nose, and full, compressed and crisply- 
delineated bow-shaped lips. These are standard attributes of ideal beauty in the art of 
the Gupta dynasty of Northeast India. This facial type is exemplified in the well- 
known late fifth-century seated Buddha in sandstone in the Sarnath Museum.!** Gupta 
art was produced in the region where Xuanzang and Wang Xuance collected their 
copies of famous statues. That the striking features of the Fengxiansi Vairocana were 
copied, or influenced by, copies of famous statues made in India is entirely possible. 
On the other hand, we should acknowledge the possibility of the development toward 
this type of facial features in large-scale Buddha figures at Longmen. The main Buddha 
of 641 in Binyang South entirely lacks any "Guptan” features [Figure 6]. It has semi- 
circular eyelids and a wide flat nose, and its prominent upper lip is not firmly pressed 
into the lower one. That it is related stylistically to its counterpart in the Northern Wei 
Binyang Central Grotto is not difficult to see. But the main Buddhas in Binyang North 
and Qianxisi, which should date to around 660, do exhibit a modest version of the 
"reverse curve” eyelid, giving a more downward cast to their gaze, and their nostrils are 
more sharply articulated [Figures 18 and 19]. Although they do not manifest the 
compressed, deeply-bowed lips of the Vairocana, they do suggest that the stylistic 
attributes of the Vairocana could have developed at Longmen without the abrupt 
introduction of a model copied in India. 


Patron 


Who was the actual patron of the Fengxiansi shrine: Emperor Gaozong or Empress 
Wu? Let us first look at the name of the thing. We can be fairly certain this shrine was 
originally called the Fengxiansi shrine because it was referred to as such in an inscription 
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of 683 nearby.'25 As Antonino Forte has pointed out, the name Fengxiansi is taken 
from the Confucian classics.'*6 The phrase Feng xian si xiao may be translated, "When 
honouring your ancestors, think how you can prove your filial piety.”!2’ If the shrine 
was intended to honor someone's ancestors, whose were they? The inscription of c. 
723 says the shrine was constructed by Emperor Gaozong, but that in 672, "Empress 
Wu aided [this project] with 20,000 strings of her rouge and powder money.” Forte 
thinks the situation is parallel to Empress Wu’s patronage of the two monasteries hon- 
oring her late mother, which were established in 670 with her personal funds. He 
considers it "very probable that the Feng-hsien Monastery in Lung-men had from its 
start the same function as a Buddhist ancestral temple’ of the Wu family” as the two 
monasteries in Chang’an and Luoyang.” 

Most Chinese scholars argue that Empress Wu was the instigator. Following mod- 
ern studies of Empress Wu’s political involvement with religion, such as those by Chen 
Yinke and Jao Tsung-i,!*? recent Chinese studies of Longmen have pushed the notions 
that her patronage of the Fengxiansi shrine was a ploy to involve important elements of 
the Buddhist church in her grab for power, that it represented her urge to usurp the 
throne from Gaozong and the Li family, and that the main Buddha is a representation 
of her physical person. 

Again, Gong Dazhong was one of the first to develop a theory of Empress Wu’s 
involvement. In his 1980 book written at the Longmen Cultural Relics Preservation 
Institute, he averred that "the creation of the Fengxiansi shrine had Empress Wu, as the 
wielder of state authority, as its behind-the-scenes backer.”"2° He indicted her as ”a 
great supporter of Buddhism, no matter the waste of money and manpower, and she 
built monasteries, excavated cave-shrines, and made colossal sculptures as monuments 
to herself.”!3!_ Based on his argument that she had the Fengxiansi shrine made to her 
own political glory, he maintains that the Vairocana figure is her portrait. Contrav- 
ening the traditional teaching that Buddha and the bodhisattvas are male, he says, the 
main figure was boldly given a feminine appearance.'** He offers a passage from the 
Zizhi tongjian that describes the Taiping Princess, the daughter of Empress Wu, as 
having ’a square forehead and broad cheeks.”'33 The passage also says that the Empress 
had always favored her daughter because the princess resembled the empress in 
appearance. This description is "almost exactly in accord with the appearance of the 
Vairocana. We might say the Vairocana is to some degree a portrayal of the image of 
Wu Zetian, or some might say, an effigy of her. On one level, it could be seen as 
representing her pervading ’wisdom.’” 

This view was echoed and elaborated by other Chinese scholars in the 1980s, nota- 
bly by Li Yukun in ”A View of Tang-dynasty Buddhism from the Longmen Dedicatory 
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Inscriptions” and Zhang Naizhu in "A View of the Relationship between Empress Wu 
and Tang Buddhism from the Longmen Sculptures.”'*‘ Li flatly states that the Fengxiansi 
shrine was sponsored by Wu Zetian for political reasons. As noted above, Zhang believes 
the personal name Zhao later adopted by the empress is related to the Huayan imagery 
of the Fengxiansi shrine. The thrust of his article is that Empress Wu consciously used 
Buddhism, the Buddhist church, and Buddhist building projects to deify herself, and 
that she occupied herself with this concern virtually from the moment she was made 
empress in 655. Her self-representation as Vairocana in the 670s was an early step ina 
religio-political career that culminated in her declaration of herself first as cakravartin 
and then Maitreya in 694-5. Okada Ken believes that Empress Wu used the emperor's 
name to issue the edict to produce the Fengxiansi shrine and that her monetary 
contribution to the project was part of her plan to usurp political power.!° 

Wen Yucheng believes the shrine was initiated by Emperor Gaozong.'*6 After all, 
the inscription says the emperor had the Fengxiansi shrine constructed, that he or- 
dered the establishment of the Fengxian Monastery, and that he wrote out the plaque 
when it was finished. Wen Yucheng considers Gaozong’s motivation to be the genera- 
tion of posthumous merit for his father, since 679, the date the Fengxian Monastery 
was established, was the thirtieth anniversary of Taizong’s death. 

Wen Yucheng has published rebuttals to the idea that the Vairocana is a portrait of 
Empress Wu and that she was the "behind-the-scenes backer.”!3” He gives three reasons 
why this is wrong: 1) the inscription clearly states Emperor Gaozong had the Fengxiansi 
shrine made and Empress Wu merely helped pay for it, 2) if this project were begun 
before 662 (Wen accepts Li Yukun’s idea that it was), Wu was just recently installed as 
empress and she would not test Gaozong’s faith in her by erecting images of herself, 
and 3) in 673, she was promoting Daoism. Why would she turn a statue Gaozong had 
made for posthumous merit into her "effigy?” Wen Yucheng attacked Gong Dazhong’s 
argument comparing the description of the Taiping Princess to the face of the Vairocana 
by noting that a "square forehead and broad cheeks” is one of the eighty traditional 
beautiful aspects of Buddha.!38 


Purpose 


I would prefer to look at the Fengxiansi shrine in the light of what the emperor 
and empress did before 671, not in the reflected glow of later occurances. We know 
that as Heir Apparent Emperor Gaozong dedicated the Dacien Monastery in Chang’an 
to his late mother in 648, and that he wrote out plaques for other monasteries, thereby 
bestowing the literal sign of imperial patronage on pre-existing establishments.'*9 I 
have argued elsewhere that he was responsible for finishing the Binyang North Grotto 
and excavating the Qianxisi Grotto around 660, and he may have initiated the Moya 
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sanfo in 665. Thus, there is no reason to doubt he would have constructed a cave- 
shrine and established a monastery for his father’s posthumous merit, writing a plaque 
for it when it was finished. 

For the Empress to donate a large sum of money for a public project is entirely 
consistent with her earlier actions, such as donating her own money for the establishment 
of monasteries in honor of her late mother. She may even have been at Longmen in the 
fourth month of 672 to make the donation, since the New Tang History notes that in 
that month, "the emperor hunted south of the Luo River.”!*° If Gaozong’s aim in 
creating the Fengxiansi shrine was also to generate merit for a nation striken by 
devastating drought and famine, Empress Wu’s contribution would be consistent with 
her earlier offer to resign her position in expiation for the national calamity. 

The Empress had aided the Emperor in Buddhist patronage before. In 660, Gaozong 
ordered the finger-bone relic of the Buddha housed at the Famen Monastery to be 
brought to Luoyang, where it was worshipped at the palace and paraded through the 
streets. Empress Wu is said to have had a reliquary in gold and silver produced to 
house it. My sense is that the same situation obtained with the Fengxiansi shrine, that 
soon after the plan was conceived, she joined as co-sponsor. That she was not involved 
before 672 is evident from the dedications at Longmen that include her name as 
beneficiary, which begin suddenly in 673 (see below). 

Empress Wu's political goal at this stage of her career was to have herself and 
Gaozong both seen as sovereigns. She was the co-ruler from 664 onward, when the 
couple was officially designated "the Two Sages.”!*! In 665, she took the unprecented 
step of involving herself in the performance of the feng and shan sacrifices at Mt. Tai. In 
the stele corridor at the Dai Shrine on Mt. Tai is a pair of steles dated to 666 that are 
bound together. One praises Gaozong for the performance of the feng and shan rituals, 
and the other praises the empress.'*? Concerning this event, Richard Guisso has observed, 
"There is no direct evidence for the usual assumption that she herself inspired the 
sacrifice, but once it was decided she undoubtedly desired correctness of form.”!*? In 
674, the court ordered special ritual music to be written that honored the couple as 
"Celestial Emperor” and "Celestial Empress.”!*4 All these acts of patronage were part 
of her public campaign to have them seen to be sharing power as "the Two Sages.” 

The Fengxiansi shrine also fits into the larger patterns of elite patronage at Long- 
men. We must return to the question of iconography to discuss this. Sofukawa Hiroshi 
has argued that a statistical analysis of the deities cited in the Tang-dynasty inscriptions 
at Longmen has misled us into thinking of the site as dominated by Pure Land worship. 
Indeed, the dedications of Amitabha and Guanyin figures in the small shrines do 
represent a swell of support for salvationist Pure Land beliefs by non-elite patrons. We 
cannot perform a similar statistical analysis of elite dedications, however, because the 
majority of the inscriptions for the large grottoes that were sponsored by elites have 
either been lost or do not specify the deity represented. Based on an examination of 
iconography, however, Sofukawa concludes that the imagery in large-scale Tang grottoes 
almost invariably represents Sakyamuni, Maitreya, the Buddhas of the Three Periods 
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(two of whom are Sakyamuni and Maitreya), the Seven Buddhas of the Past (including 
Sakyamuni), the Thousand Buddhas of the Present Kalpa (which include Sakyamuni 
and Maitreya), 15,000 Buddhas of All Directions, or Vairocana (the sambhogakaya of 
Sakyamuni).'** This imagery Sofukawa characterizes as being about the "transmission 
of the dharma.” In my view, it is also a religious representation of the ultimate secular 
concern of the imperial family: the succession to the throne. 

Sofukawa also points out in the few cases where the texts of elite dedications are 
extant, such as those for the Wende Empress (Binyang South) and Lady Wei (Jingshansi), 
their content reveals no salvationist intent. The inscriptions’ authors praise the Buddha, 
the deceased, and the splendor of the project, but do not speak of rebirth in paradise.'** 
This is a fundamental difference from non-elite patronage, which uniformly expresses 
the sentiments of filial piety through vows made for the salvation of deceased parents 
and ancestors. 

In short, the purpose of elite patronage was always political. Large grottoes were 
produced by elite patrons as public demonstrations of filial piety, to project an image 
of the donor as morally suitable for high position. Li Tai’s dedication of the Binyang 
South sculpture to his mother is a perfect example. The project that demonstrated his 
veneration for his late mother was simply part of his public campaign to be appointed 
Heir Apparent. If the Fengxiansi shrine was dedicated by Emperor Gaozong to his late 
father, it would be another example of the same behavior. The crises of 670 might 
have been the impetus. 

We have seen that other scholars considered the purpose of the Fengxiansi shrine 
to be a demonstration of theocratic power, not filial piety, in which the Vairocana 
figure is understood to represent Empress Wu as the deity. There is historical precedent 
for the representation of the emperor as the Tathagata, the Buddha of this world. This 
equation of rulers began in the Northern Wei dynasty and is embodied by the five 
colossal Buddha figures of the Tanyao shrines at Yungang, which were identified with 
five Northern Wei emperors.'4” We should note, however, that these colossal Buddhas 
did not represent any women. We have also seen the ingenious argument advanced by 
Tanabe Saburosuke, that the Fengxiansi Vairocana served as "a double image of the ruler of 
this world” and an expression of the supreme political power held by Emperor Gaozong and 
Empress Wu together. 

Yet another theory holds that the purpose for creating the statues at the Fengxiansi 
shrine was for the tantric religio-military protection of the state. According to Lokesh 
Chandra, the Vairocana was created to protect the nation after the disastrous losses to 
the Tibetans in the west in 670 and 671.'*8 This is an intriguing notion, along the lines 
of John Huntington’s controversial idea that the Tanyao shrines at Yungang were created 
"as a talismanic device ... for the protection of the Wei state.”!*9 In Huntington’s theory, 
the Yungang Buddhas were situated to “control” the pass leading from the west to 
Datong. Iam not completely opposed to the idea of statues made for tantric protection 
of the nation, and certainly nothing we know of the imperial couple’s pantheistic religious 
beliefs would cause us to believe they would reject this function. Yet if we accept the 
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significance of position and direction, as Huntington’s theory would have us do, we 
must note that the Fengxiansi Vairocana faces eastward, toward Korea, the land that 
defeated the armies of Emperor Taizong, ruined his health, and continued to thwart 
the colonialist impulse of his successors. 


Other Dedications Associated with the Fengxiansi Shrine 


Just as a Tang imperial tomb, such as Taizong’s Zhaoling, has satellite tombs of 
lesser luminaries who were associated with the deceased emperor in life, so the great 
Vairocana shrine also had satellite grottoes and smaller shrines. The inscriptions of 673 
reveal this state of affairs. Only four are recorded as dated to 673, but each one is 
significant. One is by Xue Rengui, whom we have already encountered as a general of 
the disastrous Tibetan campaign of 670. He had been a hero of the battle to capture 
Pyongyang in 668, who was then put in charge of the Andong Protectorate after the 
fall of Koguryo. The Korean populace soon rose against his strict policies, however, and 
in 676 he suffered some serious defeats. In the midst of all his duties, he came to 
Luoyang and sponsored an Amitabha triad shrine in Lianhua Grotto: 

Xue Rengui, to the Emperor and Empress, reverently dedicates an Amitabha image 

and two bodhisattvas. May all sentient beings in this dharma realm share in this 

blessing. Made in the fifth month of the fourth year of the Xianheng era [673].'°° 

The Korean campaigns of the 660s and 670s are reflected in the dedications at 
Longmen made by soldiers, most of whom were drawn from the Hebei-Henan area, 
and their anxious relatives. One man from Fangshan (near modern Shijiazhuang) said 
that he had vowed while in the army to make a Guanyin figure on his return.'*! A 
monk named Zhidao dedicated a Dizang bodhisattva figure to his older brother who 
was "going to Liao,” a euphemism for the Korean campaigns.'°? Another inscription 
says, "for my son Daliang who is going to Liao.”*? A woman dedicated a Guanyin 
figure in 676, "praying for the safety and security of her son Song Xuanqing on his 
journey to the east,” that is, to the military conflict in Korea.'* 

Xue Rengui’s inscription for his shrine also reflects another important presence at 
Longmen: it is dedicated ”to the Emperor and Empress.” Various projects at Longmen 
had been dedicated to empresses in the Northern Wei and during the reign of Emperor 
Taizong. Zhang Naizhu notes that in the Northern Wei, a Maitreya figure was dedicated 
in Guyang Grotto to the emperor and empress, and inscriptions in Laolong and Lian- 
hua were made for Emperor Xiaoming’s mother, Lady Hu. In 641, Li Tai dedicated the 
work on Binyang South to his mother, the Wende Empress, but through the early 
period of Emperor Gaozong’s reign, even though there are several dedications to the 
emperor, only one mentions Empress Wu.!*> Beginning in 673 the Empress is dedicated 
to frequently. 
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Another inscription of 673 that includes Empress Wu in its dedication is by Niu 
Yide, who as a Scribe of the Eastern Tower made a shrine in Binyang South in 666. By 
673, he had been promoted to Vice Director for Palace Buildings. His second inscription 
reads: 

On the eighth day of the fourth month of the fourth year of the Xianheng era of 

Great Tang [673], Vice Director for Palace Buildings Niu Yide, to the Emperor, the 

Empress, Heir Apparent, and all the Princes and Imperial relatives by marriage, 

reverently dedicates an Amitabha Buddha shrine and two shrines of 

Mahasthamaprapta and Avalokitesvara bodhisattvas.!*° 
This is one of only a handful of dedications made in the northern section in the 670s. 
Niu Yide made a total of four dedications at Longmen: one in the ninth month of 665 
in Binyang South, subject unknown; an Amitabha shrine on the Buddha’s birthday in 
Binyang South in 666; this dedication in Binyang North on the Buddha’s birthday in 
673; and another on the same day for a Dizang shrine in Binyang South. Was Niu 
simply a creature of habit, or was there an occasion beyond the Buddha’s birthday 
rituals that caused him to produce the two shrines on that day? Perhaps his dedications 
of 673 indicate that as Vice Director of Palace Buildings he was responsible for 
refurbishing the Binyang trio or wooden architectural buildings in the northern section 
at the time the great excavation was going on in the southern section. 

The consistent appearance of the empress’s name with the emperor’s in these 
dedications of 673 indicates to me that they were actively producing their own com- 
mission together at Longmen at that time, which was the Fengxiansi shrine. In addi- 
tion to the smaller shrines by Xue Rengui and Niu Yide, two large grottoes with 
inscriptions dated to 673 were constructed at the same time as the Fengxiansi shrine, at 
the northern end of the southern section. Huijian Grotto is also dedicated by inscription 
to the emperor, the empress, and their sons. I will argue from inscriptional and other 
evidence that Shuangyao (The Paired Caves”) was created in honor of the imperial 
couple. 


Huijian Grotto 


Huijian Grotto is a cubic space about four meters high cut into the cliff face, with 
the floor just above eye-level [Figure 14]. It is open to the elements now, but the beam 
holes above the entrance suggest it once had an architectural facade. Inside, on the 
back (west) wall is a seated Maitreya Buddha figure about three meters tall, flanked by 
monk disciples and bodhisattvas. Of the paired lokapala and guardian figures that 
were once on the side walls, only the haloes remain. On the wall behind the Maitreya 
is the chairback of a throne with a scalloped top, carved in low relief, which serves the 
figure as a kind of nimbus. According to Sofukawa Hiroshi, to either side of the chair 
are open-mouthed makaras, spitting out flower buds, set on vyalaka (strange beasts) or 
lotus platforms, a design derived from Gupta art (it is difficult to read for being partially 
ruined by later "intrusive” shrines).'*’ This element appears to be borrowed from the 
seated King Udayana images, which developed more and more elaborate thronebacks 
over the course of the twenty-five years they were produced at Longmen. 

On the south wall is an inscription, which reads as follows: 

On the seventh day of the eleventh month of the fourth year of the Xianheng era 

of Great Tang, monk Huijian of the Fahai Monastery in the Western Capital, to the 
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Emperor, Empress, Heir Apparent and Prince of Zhou, reverently dedicates a shrine 

[containing] a Maitreya image and two bodhisattvas and lokapalas in fulfillment. I 

humbly wish the Emperor flourishing of sageliness without limit and the Heir 

Apparent and all the Princes blessings extending for ten thousand generations. !*8 

The sponsor of this grotto is the same Abbot Huijian who was charged by the 
throne to share supervisory duties with Shandao over the making of the Fengxiansi 
shrine. The face of the Maitreya in Huijian Grotto is so close in appearance to the face 
of the Fengxiansi Vairocana that the former has been nicknamed "Little Fengxiansi.” It 
is quite possible the two projects were designed by the same artist. The close associa- 
tion between Huijian and the royal house is also made in the inscription, which dedicates 
the work to the benefit of the imperial family. Sofukawa Hiroshi was the first to point 
out, however, that it is a very specific set of people to whom the grotto was dedicated.'°9 
The usual formula in such cases is ’to the Emperor, Empress, Heir Apparent and all the 
Princes,” but in this case, only two princes are listed, the Heir Apparent and the Prince 
of Zhou. The line of succession as Heir Apparent ran from the current incumbent (Li 
Hong, the emperor’s fifth son), to Prince Zhanghuai (Li Xian?, his sixth son), to the 
Prince of Zhou (Li Xian*, his seventh son). Why did Huijian dedicate the grotto to 
Gaozong’s fifth and seventh sons only? They were the children of Empress Wu. Prince 
Zhanghuai was not. 


Shuangyao 


Just a few meters north of Huijian Grotto, at the level of the road, is a pair of 
grottoes that share a single porch, which have been christened Shuangyao, or "The 
Paired Caves.” Both shrines are narrow and deep. The entrance to the northern shrine 
is 3.5 meters high by 3.6 meters wide, and the shrine itself extends about seven meters 
into the cliffside. On the back (west) wall is a seated, cross-legged Buddha flanked by 
the monk disciples Ananda and Kasyapa [Figure 20]. On each side wall, proceeding 
from the back of the cave toward the entrance, is a bodhisattva, a Buddha, a bodhisattva, 
and a lokapala, all standing. The shrine entrance outside is flanked by guardian figures. 
This program probably represents the Buddhas of the Three Periods. 

The southern grotto has a keyhole-shaped plan that is somewhat narrower and 
just slightly deeper. The front half is a corridor (1.87 meters wide) whose flat walls are 
carved with nearly 800 small seated Buddhas representing the Thousand Buddhas. 
One of these in the center of each wall is seated with legs pendant, indicating it represents 
Maitreya. The back half of the southern grotto is a rounded rectangular chamber 2.47 
meters wide, containing a seated Maitreya Buddha figure against the back wall, flanked 
by monk disciples and bodhisattvas [Figure 21]. Guardians also flank its entrance 
outside. 

According to Zhang Naizhu, the combined iconography of the Buddhas of the 
Three Periods, Maitreya, and the Thousand Buddhas of the Present Kalpa illustrates 
the well-known Mile xiasheng jing, which teaches that Maitreya, one of the Thousand 
Buddhas of the Present Kalpa, will succeed Sakyamuni as deity of this world.'™ If so, 
the two grottoes have a kind of millenarian flavor. According to Wen Yucheng, this 
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imagery is based on the Lotus Sutra and represents the Tiantai School. No matter what 
its doctrinal basis, the iconography of Shuangyao accords with the "transmission of the 
dharma” subject matter that Sofukawa argues was favored by elite patrons. 

The date of these twin grottoes is the subject of various views. The earliest dated 
shrine added to Shuangyao is a large (half meter high) Amitabha triad placed prominently 
on the facade between the entrances. It is dated to 673. Generally one would take that 
as a terminus ad quem or terminus ante quem, but none of the Longmen experts do. 
Wen Yucheng, who published an extraordinarily detailed archeological report on 
Shuangyao, believes the north and south grottoes were done at approximately the same 
time, with the north grotto completed first. This is based on his belief that the earliest 
intrusive” shrines are found in the north grotto. These earliest shrines are undated, but 
their similarity to small shrines dated to 666 in Binyang South (Niu Yide’s) and Lian- 
hua (Xu Dade’s) and others dated to 669 gives him this range of dates for the earliest 
additions to Shuangyao.'®! Since he also holds that it would have taken several years to 
finish grottoes this large, he thinks Shuangyao was begun c. 661-664 and completed 
around 666-668.'© 

Sofukawa Hiroshi thinks the grotto was under construction in 673, so the main 
figures inside should date to sometime after that. He believes the drapery on the main 
Buddhas is more realistic than that in the neighboring Qingmingsi Grotto (see below), 
while the realism of the lokapala’s armor has become more decorative.'!*? This, combined 
with the fact that most of the inscriptions on the facade date to 686-687, should date 
the completion of Shuangyao to the 680s. One problem with trying to deduce how 
long it took to produce Shuangyao is that we do not know how long it took to finish 
any other grotto. There is not much information in the dedicatory inscriptions 
themselves. Most of them are like the Fengxiansi inscription of c. 723, in that they 
proudly announce the date of completion, but are silent concerning the date of inaugu- 
ration. As we have seen above, the Binyang trio was worked on for around eighteen 
years and left incomplete. Is that information useful for projecting the length of 
construction for large-scale grottoes, or does it merely reflect a unique situation involving 
interrupted plans, a succession of donors, and chaotic political conditions? 

I have found just two inscriptions that indicate how long it took to make the 
sculptures they dedicate. One is for a Guanyin shrine of 651 on the north wall of 
Laolong Grotto.'™ In it, the donor reports that the project was begun on the fifth day 
of the fifth month of 650 and completed on the thirtieth day of the ninth month of 
651. He also reports that the Guanyin was “life-size.” In this one instance, a life-size 
figure in a niche required one year and four months to complete. Whether this was 
typical is hard to say. The other record I have found is for a small, simple Amitabha 
triad shrine in the entryway of Wanfo Grotto (no. 543), dated to 686. The dedication 
reveals that the shrine was begun on the eighth day of the second month and finished 
on the tenth day.'® That gives us a figure of two or three days for a small shrine. This 
is probably a typical amount of time, since something this small would be done in a 
rote fashion, by one sculptor (so there would be no complex coordination of workers), 
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and it is not likely the donor would run out of funds during the course of its execution, 
since the price was probably low enough to be paid in full before work began. This 
information may be helpful in gauging the length of a project sponsored by a non-elite 
patron. For large projects by elite patrons, however, surely the political clout of the 
donor, the amount of money expended, and the number and skill of the workers involved 
would make a great difference in how much time a project required. 

The patron of Shuangyao remains a mystery. Zhang Naizhu is of the opinion that 
the large scale and fine carving of Shuangyao mean it was ordered by the Tang court.!© 
His view is that the artistic subject matter of the two grottoes taken together expresses 
the idea that Maitreya is as important as Sakyamuni. He believes the north grotto with 
its Sakyamuni figure was done for Emperor Gaozong, and the Maitreya in the south 
grotto was done for Empress Wu. Wen Yucheng also implies the patron was imperial. 
He has written, "It is larger than the Jingshansi Grotto, which was excavated by Lady 
Wei, the mother of Li Shen, Prince of Ji, and was a more extensive project than the 
main wall pentad in Binyang South that Li Tai had excavated for his late mother, the 
Wende Empress, which makes clear that the donor of Shuangyao was certainly no 
ordinary person.”!® 

I agree that the size and quality of these grottoes reveal Shuangyao as an imperial 
commission done in honor of the emperor and empress. A pair of grottoes dedicated to 
one’s parents is the paradigm of imperial patronage at Longmen, beginning with the 
Northern Wei Emperor Shizu’s dedication of the first two Binyang grottoes to his late 
parents. The suggestion that Wen Yucheng raises with his reference to the sponsors of 
Jingshansi and Binyang South is that the donor of Shuangyao was also an imperial 
prince. To discover which one it was, let us look at the earliest "intrusive” shrine at 
Shuangyao, the Amitabha shrine with an inscription of 673, in the center of the facade. 
A number of the characters are now effaced, but what is left today reads, 

”[On the blank blank day of the] twelfth month of the gutyou year, the [blank] 

year of the [blank era] of Great Tang, formerly in charge of [blank], Xuzhou, 

[blank] Xingyan of Yongxian, [Qi]zhou for his late son Ciming [8 blanks] reverently 

dedicates one Amitabha figure and two bodhisattvas, vowing that the deceased’s 

spirit will be reborn in the Pure Land, to personally make offering to Amitabha. 

May all my living dependents share in this blessing.”'® 
Fortunately, the inscription had been transcribed earlies when it was not so abraded. 
This transcription tells us the year is 673 and gives the name of the donor as Xi 
Xingyan.'® JI think this "Xi" is a misreading of a partially-effaced character for the 
surname "Zheng.” The reason is that in Binyang South is an inscription of 662, dedicated 
by one Zheng Xingyan and two colleagues. It reads as follows: 

On the twentieth day of the first month of the second year of the Longshuo era, 

Liu Yuanli of the Revenue Section of the Establishment of the Prince of Zhou, 

Wang Jifu of the Personnel Evaluation Section, and Zheng Xingyan of the War 

Section, reverently made one Amitabha image shrine dedicated to Your Majesty 

the Emperor and all sentient beings. May they attain this blessing.”'”° 


166. "Cong Longmen zaoxiang shiji kan Wu Zetian yu Tangdai fojiao zhi guanxi,” 51. 
167. "Luoyang Longmen Shuangyao,” 129. 

168. Ibid., 118. See also Mizuno and Nagahiro, Text 159. 

169. Omura Seigai, Shina bijutsu shi choso hen, 1:498. 

170. Mizuno and Nagahiro, Text 1013. 
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This inscription tells us Zheng Xingyan was serving in the establishment of the Prince 
of Zhou in 662. This man is cited in the genealogical tables in the New Tang History as 
an official from a prominent old family who once served as Magistrate of Ji District, 
about 150 kilometers northeast of Luoyang.'”' In the inscription of 673, "Xi” Xingyan 
says he is retired from an official position in Xuzhou, Luoyang’s neighboring prefecture 
to the south. I propose that "Xi” Xingyan, whose shrine appears so prominently on the 
front of Shuangyao, is Zheng Xingyan, who once served in the establishment of the 
Prince of Zhou. His shrine appears on a pair of grottoes of such size, quality and design 
to suggest the sponsorship of a prince for his parents. Now let us remember the peculiar 
dedication in the Huijian grotto inscription of 673 nearby: "to the Emperor, Empress, 
Heir Apparent and Prince of Zhou.” I think Huijian’s dedication was made to members 
of the imperial family who were having grottoes produced nearby at the same time as 
his own. Huijian’s deviation from the usual formula to mention the Prince of Zhou, 
combined with the presence of a shrine by the Prince of Zhou’s former retainer on the 
facade of Shuangyao, suggest its patron was the Prince of Zhou, Li Xian’, the Metro- 
politan Governor of Luozhou and future Emperor Zhongzong (656—710).'’2 Li Xian? 
spent his first eight years under the guidance of Xuanzang, at Empress Wu’s request, 
and he was evidently a devout Buddhist. When he finally ascended the throne in 705, 
he carried out a number of pious acts, including a visit to a monastery at Longmen.!”? 


Fifth Imperial Progress to Luoyang in Late 674 


In December of 674, the imperial court left Chang’an, stopped to hunt at Hua- 
shan, and arrived in Luoyang on the twenty-fifth.'”* In the third month of 675, the 
emperor suffered a relapse and offered the regency to the empress.'!”> The Heir Apparent 
Li Hong, who was very popular and much loved by his father, showed increasing signs 
of independence from his mother. Two months after the emperor’s relapse, Li Hong 
was found dead at the Hebi Palace outside Luoyang. The eleventh-century historian 
Sima Guang states that people of the time believed Empress Wu had poisoned him.!’® 
Richard Guisso considers his death to be due to ill health, however, noting that the 
empress would have no rational motive for murder because the succeeding Heir 
Apparent, Li Xian’, was not her son.'”” In the fourth month of 675, Wei Ji, the man in 
charge of the Fengxiansi sculptures, was promoted from Vice Minister of the Court of 
the National Granaries to Chief Minister. He was now responsible for all agriculture at 
Luoyang and the maintenance of all palaces and parks (including Longmen, I suspect). 
On January 20, 676, the sculptures of the Fengxiansi shrine were completed. On May 
5, 676, Li Xian’, the Prince of Zhou, was commissioned a Marshal to deal with the 
Tibetans, although he was not sent to the front.!”®> On May 10, 676, the court set out 
from Luoyang to return to Chang’an. 
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No dated inscriptions were added at Longmen in 674. Five dated dedications 
were made in 675. Mizuno and Nagahiro do not record a site or text for three of them, 
but the other two are evidence of two other commissions that were created along with 
the Fengxiansi shrine: the Qingmingsi and Zhou Yuanzhi grottoes. 


Qingmingsi 


Qingmingsi Grotto sits right between Huijian Grotto and Shuangyao. The current 
name derives from a shrine containing two Guanyin figures added to the entrance 
corridor in 678 by a nun from the Qingming Convent.!”9 It is also called the Lion 
Grotto (Shizi dong), after the large pair of lions once inside the grotto, now missing, 
and sometimes referred to as the Pagoda Grotto (Ta dong) because of the pagoda with 
an Amitabha assembly in the bottom storey carved in relief on the south wall of the 
courtyard by the wife of Li Bao, nee Yang, which is probably contemporary with the 
grotto itself.!® The grotto is horseshoe-shaped, 2.8 meters deep by 2.3 meters wide 
and 2.45 meters high, with a shallow courtyard and a short entrance corridor. The 
main sculptural program is extremely simple, consisting of the large lions flanking the 
entrance inside, and a seated cross-legged Buddha on the back wall flanked by two 
standing bodhisattvas [Figure 22]. Although the heads of the figures are now missing, 
the high quality of the carving is still evident, particularly in the drapery swagged over 
the throne, which is rendered with equal thought for realism and the play of line. 
There is absolutely no controversy on the identity of the main Buddha; even Sofukawa 
Hiroshi agrees it represents Amitabha, since it has no attendant disciples or Seven- 
Buddha halo. 

Most scholars take 675 as the terminus ad quem for Qingmingsi because the earli- 
est dated “intrusive” shrine, the Wang Renke shrine on the north wall of the entrance 
corridor (see below), is dated to that year. Wen Yucheng, Gu Yanfang, and Li Wensheng 
think the grotto took a few years to make, so for it to be finished in 675, it would have 
to have been executed from around 670 to 674.'®! Sofukawa considers the Qingmingsi 
figures to be similar in style to the Lady Han Shrine of 661 [Figure 8], while being 
more three-dimensional and realistic like the Wanfo Grotto sculpture of 680 (directly 
above Qingmingsi) [Figure 23], so he believes "probably around 675 is right.”!®* Okada 
Ken looked at the style of the shrine of 675, which contains a seated Amitabha figure 
flanked by four bodhisattvas (one now missing).'®* He considers its style close to the 
main Amitabha in Qingmingsi, placing it around 675.!*4 

The interior walls and facade of Qingmingsi are honeycombed with dozens of small shrines. 
The earliest one of 675 reads as follows: 

On the fifteenth day of the third month of the second year of the Shangyuan era, 

disciple Wang Renke reverently made an Amitabha image assembly with two bod- 

hisattvas. One is made for my grown daughter Liu; one is made for my [minor] 


179. Reproduced in Longmen shiku 2, pl. 85. 

180. Mizuno and Nagahiro, Text 189. See Longmen shiku 2:279 for a plan of the grotto. 
181. Longmen shiku 2:186, 261-262. 

182. "Tangdai Longmen shiku zaoxiang de yanjiu,” 1:222. 

183. Reproduced in Longmen shiku 2, pl. 84 (the upper shrine). 

184. ”"Rydmon sekkutsu sho-To sozo ron — so no san,” 102. 
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daughter. May my ancestors in seven generations and those who know the good 

(Kalyanamitra, or religious connsellors) all obtain rebirth in the land of Amitabha 

Buddha.'® 
As Sofukawa has pointed out, not only is the main program Pure Land imagery, but 
most of the added shrines are as well.!8° In addition to the Amitabhas of Wang Renke 
and Laywoman Yang’s pagoda, there are three other dedicated Amitabha shrines in 
Qingmingsi, and seven dedicated images of Guanyin holding a kundika water vase and 
willow branch.'8”? Some of these Guanyin figures are coupled with other salvationist 
deities such as Bhaisajyaguru (the Buddha of Healing) and Dizang. Six of these twelve 
dedications are by women, and neither they nor the male sponsors held official title, so 
the patronage of the added shrines appears to be entirely non-elite. This is appropriate 
for "the single gate of the Pure Land, that is wide open [for everybody].”!®* 

As Sofukawa has noted, "This prominence of Pure Land imagery must be due to 
the proselytizing efforts of Daochuo and Shandao.”'®? Daochuo (562-645), who later 
came to be called the third patriarch of the Pure Land School, was the direct teacher of 
Shandao. Shandao, as we know, was a great believer in the religious efficacy of art, 
painting "more than two hundred Pure Land frescoes, [and] whenever he noticed a 
temple or pagoda in bad condition he never neglected to repair it.” He was also the 
other high-ranking cleric along with Abbot Huijian to be placed in charge of the 
Fengxiansi shrine. Huijian’s grotto is right next to the Qingmingsi grotto. Qingmingsi 
is nearly the same size, has very fine quality carving, and was produced at the same 
time as the Huijian Grotto and the Fengxiansi shrine. It is unusual in having an Amitabha 
as its main image, and it is crowded with later Pure Land shrines. Might it not be 
Shandao’s commission? 


Zhou Yuanzhi Grotto 


The Zhou Yuanzhi Grotto lies a few meters to the south of the Fengxiansi shrine, 
at the same height on the cliff. It is a medium-sized cubic space, 1.45 meters wide, 1.5 
meters deep, and 1.5 meters high. The three main figures, a seated Buddha and two 
standing attendants, are now missing. The facade of the 32-cm-high altar on the back 
wall bears a cintamani jewel on a pagoda-shaped support, flanked by two worshippers 
and six children, some sitting, some standing on lotus flowers. On one side wall is 
engraved the text of Xuanzang’s translation of the Heart Sutra. On the opposite wall 
is engraved the "Text of the Amitabha Image,” which is the dedicatory inscription for 
the main figural program.'™ It is long, so I will give only those sections that deal with 
the patron and purpose of the grotto: 
Disciple Zhou Yuanzhi, a Court Gentleman for Manifesting Rightness, and others 
all hoping to pass over to the dharma shore, make this vow for the West. All of us 
rely on the forty-eight great vows [of Amitabha], so that we may congregate in 
that assembly. If the bright mirror is smeared with darkness, the wisdom-sun will 
be held up in the high sky; and if there are grave barriers to the way of enlightenment, 
the six senses will be cleansed in the wise sea. Since we have enriched this vast 


185. Mizuno and Nagahiro, Text 160. 

186. "Tangdai Longmen shiku zaoxiang de yanjiu,” 1:220. 

187. Mizuno and Nagahiro, Texts 170, 179, 190, 161, 162, 163, 198, 199, 200, and 203. 
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production, our thoughts of gratitude are everlasting and deep. To regulate our 

ritual as officials we have described the True Visage; to extend our filial piety and 

humaneness, we have depicted the Pure Land. In offering to the Celestial Emperor, 

Celestial Empress, Heir Apparent, and all the Princes, all the monks of distant 

kalpas, and seven generations of ancestors, we reverently made a shrine [containing] 

a stone image of Amitabha... We will use this act of merit and virtue to protect 

and bless the imperial throne, and may the dead and the living together take refuge 

in the sea of blessings... This act of merit was completed on the eighth day of the 
twelfth month of the second year of the Shangyuan era of Great Tang.'9! 

What does this inscription tell us? Zhou Yuanzhi was a court official of rank 7b2, 
who represented a group of people making the dedication of a Pure Land grotto to the 
imperial family. Emperor Gaozong and Empress Wu took the titles of Celestial Emperor 
and Celestial Empress in the eighth month of 674.' This grotto was finished in 675, 
22 days before the Great Vairocana Shrine of Fengxiansi. I suspect the phrase "since 
we have enriched this vast production, our thoughts of gratitude are everlasting and 
deep” indicates this grotto was made as a satellite to the "vast production” of the 
Fengxiansi shrine, which is why it was dedicated "to protect and bless the imperial 
throne.” 

Early in 676, the court returned to Chang’an. In that year, the numbers of inscribed 
shrines added to the Longmen grottoes returned to pre-670 levels. Six dedications 
were made in 676, five in 677 and two in 678. They are all brief dedications done by 
non-elite religious and lay men and women, and most are found in Qingmingsi, 
Shuangyao, or the area of the Zhou Yuanzhi Grotto.'™ 


Sixth Imperial Progress to Luoyang in 679 


On March 15, 679, the imperial court returned to Luoyang. Only one inscription 
at Longmen is recorded for 679. It is the southern-most Tang inscription up to that 
time, in the Northern Wei Huoshao Grotto (no. 1519), south of the Fengxiansi shrine. 
The principal sponsor was Gao Guangfu, a member of the same clan as Gao Chongye, 
whom we met above as a relative of the imperial house. The inscription reads as 
follows: 

Image for Lord Gao, the late District Magistrate of Yishi, of the Great Tang Dynasty. 

His younger brother Guangfu, a Recorder in the Court of Imperial Sacrifices, and 

his nephew Yi[blank] and others reverently made an Amitabha image assembly to 

assist and benefit the dharma of his departed spirit. Offered to the Celestial 

Emperor, Celestial Empress, Heir Apparent, and all the Princes, all civil and military 

officials, and down even to this dharma realm. May they all share in this blessing. 

Eighth day of the sixth month of the jimao year, the fourth year of the Yifeng era 

[July 20, 679].!% 

On September 25, 679, the Fengxian Monastery was established. On February 20, 
680, the emperor wrote out the plaque for the completed monastery. On November 
4, 680, the court returned to the western capital. 
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Fig. 1 The Fengxiansi Shrine, completed 676. All photographs by the author unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Fig. 2 Map of shrines on the western cliff at Longmen. Adapted from Luoyang shi 
zhi, (Zhengzhou: Zhongzhou guji chubanshe, 1996), v. 15: Baimasi, Longmen shiku 
zhi. Top: Northern Section. Qianxisi (20), Binyang North (104), Binyang Central 
(140), Binyang South i). Lady Han Shrine (331), Liang Wenxiong Grotto (363), 
Jingshansi (403), Moya sanfo xiadong (445), Moya sanfo (435). 
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Bottom: Southern Section. Shuangyao North Grotto (521), Shuangyao South (552), 
Wanfo (543), Qingmingsi (55 7); Huijian Grotto (565), Laolong Grotto (669), Lian- 
hua Grotto 12), Zhao Keshi Grotto (1038), Weizi Grotto 1181), Fengxiansi 
(1280), Yaofang Grotto (1381), Guyang Grotto (1443), Huoshao Grotto (1519), 

Huangfu Gong Grotto ‘a 609), Longhuasi (1931). 
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Fig. 3 Moya sanfo. 
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Fig. 4 Main Buddha, Moya sanfo. 
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Fig. 5 Main Buddha, Fengxiansi Shrine. 
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Fig.6 Main Buddha 
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Fig. 7 Liang Wenxiong Grotto. 
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Fig. 8 Lady Han Shrine, 661. 
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Fig.9 A King Udayana Buddha figure (Cave 305), 656. 
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Fig. 10 Stele for the Three Stages Bhadanta Meditation Master of August Tang, 
Shaanxi Provincial Museum, Xi'an. 
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Fig. 11 Vaisravana and guardian, north wall, Fengxiansi Shrine. 





Fig. 12 Guardian, exterior, Jingshansi Grotto. 
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Fig. 13 Vaisravana and guardian, north wall, Fengxiansi Shrine. 
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Fig. 14 Huijian Grotto, 673. From Longmen shiku diaoke (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin 
meishu chubanshe, 1988), pl. 130. 





north wall, Lady Han Shrine. 
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Fig. 15 Lokapala and guardian figures 
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Fig. 16 Sculptural assembly on top of the Preface to the Buddhist Canon Stele, 653, 
detail, Large Wild Goose beoea Xi’an. From Dayanta yu Daciensi (Xi’an: Shaanxi 


uyou chubanshe, c. 1980s). 
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Fig. 17 Lokapala on the base of the Tongzhou Preface to the Buddhist Canon Stele, 663, 


Forest of Steles, Shaanxi Provincial Museum, Xi'an. 
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Fig. 18 Main Buddha, Binyang North Grotto. From Longmen shiku (1980), pl. 123. 





127. 


Fig. 19 Main Buddha, Qianxisi Grotto. From Longmen shiku (1980), pl. 
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Fig. 20 West wall and south wall, Shuangyao North Grotto. 
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Fig. 21 West wall, Shuangyao South Grotto. 
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Fig. 22 West wall, Qingmingsi Grotto. 
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Fig. 23 West wall, Wanfo Grotto, 680. 
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